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POTTERY FROM ERETRIA 

(plates 1-14) 

Most of the material published in this study is at present housed in the National Museum 
at Athens or in the museum at Erctria. It was excavated by the Greek Archaeological Service 
and under the direction of Kourouniotes over the period of years 1S97-1917; annual reports 
were published in PAE.^ The vases which Kourouniotes published in AB 1903 aud the black 
figure amphorae published by Laurent in 1901 were taken to Athens, together with all 
the complete subgcometric and orientalising grave amphorae and a number of other fragments 
now in an apotfuke of the National Museum. The remainder, mainly sherds, was left in a 
small museum at Eretrla. Unfortunately the pottery in Eretria has suffered in the course of 
time. No record of provenance has been kept and tomb groups are confused; complete 
profiles are hard to find as many plain fragments of body or foot had been thrown away or 
have since been lost. Much also had not been thoroughly cleaned, hence the hitherto un« 
noticed inscriptions on the archaic amphora (no. 17, p. 43 below). 

The pottery is here discussed in six sections. The sub-geometric, orientalising, sixth 
century and black figure grave amphorae each have one section devoted to them. The first 
section covers all other geometric and seventh century pottery, and the final section all other 
black figure pottery. Imports are discussed at the end of the first section. 1 have not con¬ 
cerned myself here with Ae long series of black figure, white ground and red figure Ickythoi 
found in such numbers at Erctria, dating from the end of the sixth century onwards, or with 
any other pottery of the period after the Persian sack of Eretria in 491 B.c. 

Previous work in this field is confined to the publications by Kourouniotes and Laurent 
mentioned above, a general appreciation of the Eretrian style by Prof. Dugas in Melanges 
HoUeaux^ based on the vases exhibited in the National Museum, and an artiefe [AJA 1941, 
64 fF.) and an unpublished dissertation for the University of California by Dr. D. A. Amyx 
on Eretrian black figure. • 


SECTION I 


GEOMETRIC AND SEVENTH CENJURY POTTERY* 

Kourouniotes* excavations in the gravcfield and in the temple of Apollo Daphnephoros 
yielded most of the pieces published in this section. The vases which he published ind£ 1903 
are now in Athens, although I have been unable to locate some fragments. The remainder 
arc in the museum at Eretria. There is no record of provenance, although material from 
temple offerings can sometimes be identified. 

I am deeply indebted to Mr. J. M. Cook, the Director of the British Sehool at Athem and to Mr. R. M, Cook for their 
advice and hdp in the course of my research, and to Dr. D. A. Amyx, Dr. T. Dohm, and Prof. H, R. W. Smith for photo* 
p^phs of objects I have been unable to study at fiirt band. My thanks are due to Mis L. K. Jeflrry, Prof. Sir John Baaley, 
and Prof, Rumc^, whom 1 have consulted 00 various points. Karouaou's assistance and kindeess to me In such dIflicuK 

times for the cfational Museum in Athens have been Invaluable; Mr. Kontoleon kindly gave me permission to study 10 
MyhonM Museum, and Mr. Threpaiades to study and publish pottery in Eretria Museum. 1 publish photofraphs of 
vases in Mykonos and the Louvre lorough the kindness ofMr, Kontoleon and M. Devarabea. Ti was through ibe generosity 
ofihetmneesoftheWabionStudecump whieh I held 194B/1949 and 1^/19^. the Craven Fund in Cambridge, and my 
college. Magdalene College, Caabridgs, that I was able to ujidotake this research. The Craven Fund has also kindly 
asisted in meeting the cost of the iUusiratlons to this arucle. 

> Other eecavations at Eretria RSC iB95. 439. 

* For convenience b the following sections vases b the Delos publication are referred to only by their publofaed group 
letter and number, and published Samos vase* simply by the author's name {bUowed By page or plate reftrenee {Teehnau, 
AM 1999, 6 Gf. i ^Imana, AM > 933 ) 47 ff.). 
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2 JOHN BOAJIDMAN 

The vases and fhigznents are grouped broadly according to their shapes. Imports are 
noted in the course of the description and discussed further at the end of the section. 

Except in the case of these imports the quality of the biscuit is usually fine, without mica, 
though with occasional fiecks of white chalk. Its colour varies &om a pinkish-orange to bu^, 
and it is often indistinguishable from Attic or even Boeotian clay. The normal surface colour 
is pale orange, as in Attic, but some vases have been fixed to a light grey. It is quite unlike 
any island clay, though similar to that of the few archaic sherds from Chalcis.* Where a 
slip is used there is no noticeable difference in the clay; I have therefore not treated the slipped 
fragments separately. 

Today Ereitia has no clay of her own, or at least knows of none.* The nearest clay-beds 
are at Chalcis, and at Vasiliko, which would have been in Chalcidian territory in this period. 
There arc some, however, at Bathela, about 8 ktn. to the east of Eretria, and clay could easily 
have been brought oversea from Oropoa. I think it most unlikely that the potters* ovens were 
anywhere other than in Eretria itself. 

• 

Painted Ware 

Sfypkoi, tie. 

Protocorinthian kotylai were imitated in large numbers in Eretria (fio. i; plate i a, i-8 ). 
In two cases (plate 2 a, r, 2) a heavy cream slip is used,® and the decoration of horizontal 
Unes and butterfiy pattern in the handle zone is most carefully executed. Alternate horizontal 
lines on the body were painted with thinned glaze, an affectation not met in true Protocorinthian 
work. The late dghih century bird-kotylai were also imitated • (pig. i . 5-9, 11 ; plate 
I A 6, 7). The maeander appears, once in connection \rith butterfiy ornament ^‘(pio, 1.4). 
Other imitations in a cruder linear style are paralleled in East Greece, and in the Cyclades 
by Parian and Naxian geometric skyphoi; ® they bear modfs which we meet again on skyphol 
from Eretria. Miniature kotylai with simple dot or blob decoration in the handle zone were 
made {no. i. rz, 13). On some examples the Up turns out slightly. One fragment uses 
added white painted decoration—a not uncommon practice in Protocorinthian,* but the 
modf of upright wavy lines is unusual, and characteristically Eretrian (no. r. 10). 

There are many fragments of simple glazed one-handled geometric cups.*® Unfortunately 
no complete profile could be made up, but the type is sufficiently clear the fragments to 
justify the reconstruction of some typical profiles (no. 2, not x). There are usually one or two 
thin reserved bands, in the oon^stent but dull glaze, within the Up, and occarionally another 
lower down within the cup. A simple X cross is the only decoration on the strap handles. 
It was no doubt this type of vase which was found in the incised-pithos burial mentioned by 
Kourouniotes {AE 1903, 26: ^ the pathos below, p. rr, no. i). In a similar style are frag¬ 
ments of skyphoi with lines of dots at the rim; of these one complete profile is preserved 
(plate j a, 175 TO. 2 x}. 

* S«c b«]o>v, note 73, 

* But lee Hbiy ./WXXXV 38; JHS 1694, 185 fi. 36. 

» Similar irolcations employi^ a slip have been ieuKd at Delphi, and on (he late seventh ceohiry Van vaees, BCft 
1939, 367. 

* On the type Weiabof. CorMi VII i, 39 f.; iimeated often in Attic, once oa Deice, Ae??. 

' a, 1 >U^ Aew. 

* Cf. Ae and Bb groups. Both Paros and Naxce made these late geometric small vases, both occasionally em- 
ployioc e dip. Naziao vrorv. on the evidence of iu sevaih century pottery and finds on the islands themselves. Is probably 
to be OMiinguiabed by itsdarher red micaceous cl^ and its ueamier sUp. DWss Aea4-33. 38-47 and cnost of w may weft 
be Naziao, Ae 53 '^ 75, 76 and perhaps Bb 56 , 5$ Fatuc. 

' Johansen, Vtm oiimawiu 69 f^u 4 im examples are cited j Weioberg, «</. 37, 

Young. Mop. Sup)N. II 303; TTursII 319, nee. gj, gs. 
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Many fragments of skyphoi and kantharoi with offset rims employ simple geometric 
linear decoration, no doubt in part inspired by Protocorinthian (pig. 3; plate i a, 9-16). 
The closest parallels arc again with Cycladic geometric skyphoi, but the day of the Eretrian 
examples is distinctly unmlcaccous, unlike that of the Parian or Naxian vases. However, 
one fragment bears a characteristically Parian slip, and the clay is micaceous (plate i a, 9). 
As in the Cyclades a slip is occasionally employed (no. 3. 2-4, 7; platb i a, ii, 12). The 
maeander is common on these shapes (fig. 4- r, 2 ; plate 1 a, 19-21); for the loose type of 
maeandcr on plate i a, 21 compare Dtlos AC47. 

There is one example (plate i a, 18) of a skyphos with concentric semicircles hanging 
from the rim, and here overlapping. It is common on Delos,** and finds on Tenos ** suggested 
to Buschor ** a Cycladic origin for the type, but it is found all over the Greek world.^* 

Metopal decoration with familiar Cycladic modis is common. The dotted cirdes and 
the dots filling the corners of the panels are Parian in inspiration (pig. 4.6 ; plate i a, 22, 24). 
A fragment with similar slip, lip profile and decoration to plate i a, 22 has been found in 
Chalcis: the circles are not compass-drawn. The crossed-Ieaf motif and geometric birds 

in panels, familiar on much Cydadic work, arc found ** (nos. 4. 4-5; 5. 1-2; plate i a, 23, 
] B, r, 2). PIG. 5. 2 bears a dull slip. The slip and redder day of plate 1 b, i, as well as its 
decoration, suggest that it could be an import from Naxos.** Rims decorated with a dotted 
net pattern are found on slipped fragments which may well also be Naxian (plate i b, 5, 6). 
Line of compass-drawn concentric circles on rims are common*® (pig. 5. 3 ; plate i b, 7-9). 
PLATS I B, 4 offers an unusual East Greek motif,** and plate i b, 3 an unusual lip pattern.** 
Fragments of kantharoa handles are decorated with thin parallel horizontal lines or a Union 
Jack pattern (no. 5. 4) ; some are slipped. 

Finally, there is a series of fragments of distinctive fabric and style (fig. 6; plate i b, ro-27), 
probably of local manufacture, as I know of no similar ware from any other Greek site. The 
day varies from pale orange to brown. A cream slip is sometimes used on the base strip and 
on the Up (plate i b, 10, 11, 16, 19), and to fill the outlme geometric devices on the body 
(plate I B, 10, II, 20-23,27). White paint is used in wavy lines on the Up and inside the vases 
over the glaze (plate 1 b, 12, 13, 17). R^ular geometric swastikas, crosses, and lozenges 
are the elements of the decoration: they are not hatched but merely left in outline or filled 
with cream slip. Oval ornament ** and wavy lines edged with dots also appear (plate i b, 
18, 20, 2 r, 23, 275 12, 17). The motifs are usually disposed in the field without division, 
except (in one case) by an upright zigzag (flats i b, 24) or by vertical Un« (pi.ate i b, 12, 17). 
The shapes (pig. 6) are small straight-sided skypbol with straight slightly inset lips, or mugs 
with curved profile and turned-out rims. No complete profile is preserv^. 

cr. D4I0S Ae36-46. Cf. VHu Acj-jS. 

( 4 «i. VlIl^IX 1(9 S. AM 1919, (§9. 

On the iyP^> BSA XLIII, 364 f. Th« eJay of Uie exampte I have exantned vahei conaid^rably. Ii 

ti, howover, ba^ly over iQicaceous aad bear* some reeembiaiice (0 that of ^eometne vaie* from Tc5m—no greater 
r«KmbIaace, Kowever, than it doea to Eretrian or even 10 Attic clay. 

Faroe AM tgiy, 76. Siphno* 8 SA XLIV. pi, XIV &6. For the ei^ht-spoked wheel of no. 4. 6 compare DiUt 
A«6a and our Kate 2 a. 4. 

'' (y. also Samot, EUmann. Beil. XXXI 4. Oo finds in Chalcis. see below, n. 73, 

'* ! bare not seen the fra^meni AS (903 , 3, Rg. t j Samos. Silmann. Bell > XXXI . I also k&otv only from a photo- 

S *t aeot me by Prot H. K. W. Smith the fragment drawn in no. Ii is so longer in Eretria Museum., the 
with star am rosette in the panels ef. DiUt Ae 85 ,8?, Bbao, 43, 51. 
t* Cf. Dfkt Bb 5 i. 

»tAT» t a, 7, 9 and no. 3. 9 ate slipped: cf, DA 4 i Bb 39 , 51. 

(^. Samoa, EsLmaaii, fif. 84; Lin^T, pi. 38, 874. 

" & DiUs Aed?. Samos, Teehnau, Beil. Vni 4, 5; BUenann, Bejl. XVIII. 

M On (hia mot if in late^mecric vaae painting sec Noubohm JJl >943. s IT. 30; ether examples CVA FauMtueum 
pi. 3, 5; eVA Mtsii BMin, pi. 8, 7; Athens, Agora P15139; double skyphos in Helddberg. 
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KrtUers, Dinoi, etc. 

Several fragments from a large krater (platb 2 a, i) are decorated in the Attic ‘ Dipylon ‘ 
style, and arc possibly Attic work. The only motifr are maeander, key pattern aigtags, and 
lozenge chain in the lower band, quite carefully otecufed- 

Geometric animals are found in this group; the motif of a bird under a horse is familiar; ** 
the upright wavy and straight lines bounding the panel’ are a Cycladic touch (plate 2 a, 28). 
The design of no. 7 is unintelligible to me; it possibly represents parts of human or animal 
legs. 

Some krater fragments bear a heavy cream slip (plate s a, On one a hone is 

graaing (plats 2 a, q): the short strokes above its back are its mane. For the object springing 
from the ground beneath it see Roes, Greek Geometric Art 32,** where such are interpreted as 
‘ sun-standards This is the only example of the motif which I know on a vase which is not 
Argivc. The dotted net pattern in a broii band or panel is more common later, in the seventh 
COTtury.“ All three fragments (plate 2 a, 8-10) suggest from their sUp, clay, and the profile 
of PLATE 2 A, 8,*’ a Naxian origin. 

Kourouniotes [AE 1903, n) mentions fragments of footed kratere in graves at Eretria, 
and illustrates one piece {ibid., 3, fig. 2) now in Athens (plats 2 a, 2). The style of decoration 
on vases of a similar shape “ is most closely paralleled in Eleusis, but the type is found all over 
the Greek world.** The handles are either double or single with a stirrup springing from the 
rim to the junction or to the top of the arc of the handles. There is one example of a vertical 
strap handle.* ° A fragment of a double handle-attachment for a stirrup has on the body of 
the vase beneath the handle the figure of a bird; this could equally well belong with any of 
the other kratw fragments (plats 2 a, i, 8-10) mentioned above, as could fragments of krater 
feet with ribbing.** Below the handles of the vase published by Kourouniotes (my plate 
2 A, 2) arc two small projections (one preserved). They resemble the painted decoration 
below the handles of the Cycladic krater in Munich (Dugas, C&amique des Cjviiuks 199, where 
they are interpreted as a prototype of the later familiar eyes beneath handles), or, more closely, 
the maeUri found on figurines and vases (not all anthropomorphic). In this position, however, 
fois example seems unique. Fragmentary spouts from kraters are found (plate 28, 2-5}. 
Two ctf these (plate 2 s, 2, 4) bear a heavy cream slip, and the fabric of plate 2 h, 4 suggests 
a Naxian origin. The chequer pattern beneath the spout is common on Attic and Cycladic 
exanyles.** Many other fragments arc sUpped (bzo. 8. 4, $). no. 8. 3,6, 7 have an apparently 
pushed surface, plate 2 b, i has a horizontal strap handle, and the rim only is slipped. 
Geometric kraters with simple linear decoration (Pios. 8. 1-2; 10, 1-5; plate 2 b, 9-13) are 
^ forerunners of the Eretrian seventh century dinoi with which I deal below, plate 2 b, i 3 
is slipped, and the same scheme of decoration appears exactly on an unslipped fragment also. 
Fio. 10. 6-8 are from rims of bowls or pyxides. 


** ^ Roes, Gntk Gtomd/K Art 33, 

*' ^ Schweiizer’s review inCwnM iMi 

i« tf:.k4k _j _ 


** w. .Mtwcixei • review m vwwR 1934 339 

of =“’pl»i I, p). XX : j Tfun 11 4$, fig. 1+8, 

4 ; r.7»I.4=; 

« AB 3, 3. Some other ptcaUele! Tirns 1 164. fie. ga.Collin>an.Couve2io dL 

n pJ! 73”+ ^ ‘ ’ ^’**«*’ ^ Wkte, Jdl 1899,913, fig. 99; 

& 040108 , Eiimann, t03 (T. 

** Cf. DiUt Ac r. Rhomaio# diicu»a che type and givti reference* a, DOu X 53. 


Weittberf, ep. eit., 
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Shallow bowls with side handles, like large skyphoi, and a wavy line in the reserved zone 
between the handles are a seventh century type, very Corinthian in character, well illustrated 
by an example in Athens which is almost complete. It beare a red band at the base and two 
on the body zone overlying the broad glazed band. 

PLATi 2 B, 8 is from the Up of a bowl decorated in the polychrome style of the burial 
amphorae of the seventh century (Groups C and D below). Red is used in broad bands on 
lip and body, and in a thin band below the wavy line on the body, White lines outline the 
broad red bands and white is used for the wavy line on the body and for the dot rosettes. 

In the museum at Erctria there is a great number of fragments from the lips of dinoi ** 
(no. 9; PLATE 2B, 6, 7, i^i8), and some fragments from bodies which can be associated 
with the same group. The decoration is of the sub^eometric type fauuliar on the grave 
amphorae (Groups A and B below). White paint is much used on lip and body, as on the 
latest examples of the sub-geometric amphorae. Apparently the upper part of the body was 
decorated with groups of upright wavy lines, separated by straight lines; occasionally the 
wavy lines are sli^e, and in some cases broad upright bands of glaze are decorated with white 
paint twists or wavy lines. The lower part has narrow horizontal lines reserved in the glaze, 
and on the broad glaze bands there is decoration in white paint. These vases are probably 
from the Apollo temple®* where they would be offerings, as such were at the Heraion in 
Samos.** It is in Samos too that we find the closest parallels to the lip profiles of the Eretrian 
vases.** Unfortunately nowhere is enough preserved to restore a complete profile, although 
we may assume a rounded bottom as on the Samos vases. The diameter at the lip seems in 
no case to have been greater than about 30 cm. Slip is never used. 

Chsed Vases. 

Amphorae. Kourouniotes published in AE 1903, 15 ff., fig. 7, a large neckless amphora 
from Eretria, now in Athens*’ (detail, plate 3 a). As he observes, the rim is preserved to 
its full height in one place, and there are traces of the handle attachments. The ^ure 
drawing and the lack of matandcr ®* or key pattern on the body suggest a late date, around 
700. The use of the dotted lozenge chains as filling ornament is most unusual,®* and the S 
band on the body, which touches the lines bordering the frieze neither at the top nor at the 
bottom, is a regular Cycladic motif, common only on the latest Attic geometric work-** Closest 
to the Eretria amphora In style are the amphorae in Leyden and Elcusis.** The warriors’ 
shields bear devices in white paint " (pig. I3<j) ; the type of chariot with open-work upper 
half and step at the back to assist mounting is unusual.** The place of origin of this vase may 
well be Eretria, as is its provenance. 

Of other fragments from large closed vases some bear a heavy creamy slip (plats 3 A, 2, 3). 


** B«ccef pertapi called UUla (Richcer and Milne, Shap4S vtd Nenua 9 f.) \ {f. ihe UbeUt lanttei, pr tymphikti, of temple 

ifucripiiona {AM 1907.98,0. 

t* T^ere were similar finds 00 the AcropolUaiAiheu, at ArgM. and M Tiryoa (T^v 1101 ; miniature 

Cf. EiloMno, fifa 5»-53 5 and cote the incued wavy line on the lip of fragroeDia Bel. XXV 7, 8,14 '^'t^eTe Eretria 


would lae white paint. .... 

»’ On thii vaae, Cook. BSA XXXV tSy, BSA XLII149, Young, Suppl. Ill 18, Noitbohm, jAI 1943, so n. a. 

•* The amphon in the Rodin Museum aJso hae no aaeander band, CVA Miuet RMiH, pj. 8,7. 

** Appearijn tbm only on Louvre As* 7, Jrf/ 1943. 8 l» 5, 6 and the Eleusis arophor*, WidcjM/ 1^, 57 « 

** Cyeladie. Dtt«s Aca4, so, Ad8j farian, CVJ CopaiMefn 11, pi. 69, s and frequent Ante, CVA Mut<* mdia pi. », j, 
and Boston, Fairbanks pi a I. ^ 

Leyden,_Brui^l. 7; Eleusis, Wide, Jdi 1899. < 94 i 87 * 


<* Cijt>k.BSA 


168 n. 1. 


von 


Mercklia, tUn/twcin is GntekardeM I 5: no. 55 j 53, on the chariot's construaloo 5 Mi the step behind 


aiid rf. Kourouniotes, AS '903, at f. 
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PLATS 3 A. I has wd micaceous clay, not unlike Naxian. plate 3 a, 5 from the neck of an 
amphora is slipped. The object in the panel on the left may be the end of a bird’s wing; » 
the tpstlon above is merely an unfinished cross-hatched triangle. A fr^ent from the body * 
of an amphora is de.»rated in Protogeometric style with concentric compass-drawn semi- 
arcles (fio. 13&J- AtGc half circles of this type are usually based on one or two thin horirontal 
hnes above ^e rat of the glazed body of the vase; compare, however, Cycladlc types, 

Aa21-26. The blob of paint is more probably a mistake than an attempt to imitate the Attic 
hour-glass ornament in this position {Ktramfikos IV, pi. 7, 3,4). Other fragments arc decorated 
with a coarse chequer pattern** (plate $ a, 6), an omameai akin to a popular Protocorinthian 
motif (fio. 11,3), and an unusual pattern possibly East Greek in inspiration *® (plate 3 a, 7); 
fragments from bodies of amphorae near the handle attachments are decorated with aghi- 
spoked wheels, a Cycladic motif « (plate $ a, 4), I do not understand the design on fio. i $c. 
One would «pect the frieze of wavy lines and the horizontal lines to lie below the figured 
scene, but if inverted the part of the panel preserved may be understood as showing part of 
the sickle wing and spiral headdress of a sphinx. 

Fragments from the bodies and bases of plain glazed amphorae witlh reserved horizontal 
lines are decorated with linear motifs in white paint (fio. i i . 4 - 6 ) , The fragment illustrated 
on plate 3 b, r, has pale orange clay and is painted with alternate lines in powdery grey and 
red. No handle attachments are preserved. The fabric and quality of the paint suggest 
Boeotian origin, but the shape is unusual. Inverted it might be the foot of a large blrd-kylix 
with an uncommon foot profile. “ It is probably the neck of a jar. 

Oejwcfwu. From an oenochoe neck comes part of a bird in a panel (fio. 12. 2), and from 
the shoulders of narrow-necked oenochoai two fragments (plate 3 a, 13, 14), of which the 
latter may be East Greek. Panels reserved in the glazed necks of oenochoai and filled with 
simple linear geometric patterns are familiar in Attic and Cycladic work.** From the Hp of 
a large and elaborately decorated oenochoe is a fragment coated with a creamy slip ** (plate 
3 A, $)- Miss Roes ** quotes examples of birds above or on horses’ backs in Greek geometric 
art, but in no instance do they peck at the horse’s mane, as ours seems to do.** The splaying 
tail-feathers of the bird are also unusual.*^ Another fragment from the shoulder of a slipped 
oenochoe bears a row of silhouette birds (plate 3 a, 9). In the seventh century Eretrian 
polychrome style are two fragments of trefoil oenochoe lips employing added white paint 
(plate 3 A, 15, 16). 

A jug (H. 28 cm. PLATE 3 B, 4) with a deep cutaway neck and a single handle (missing) 
may be of a date quite late In the sixth century.** Kourouniotes publishes a geometric jug 


*• Cf. DH^ Bb5-a. 

** <y. Klmann, Beil. XXIX a. 

** nufi. Supiri. II 60. 

** Tftb4juea, op. 0/. 40 and fig. a?. 

** Louvrt, |>1. io IMu I, pi, 3$, 906. 

** OdLs, f^rian, Abi, a, 3,7 and out pig. 4. 6. 

** For a HBular um «i white mId t in the CycUd«s cT. Dtios 5 bi o; Boeotian, Wide, Jdl 1 B$9,8a. tig. 37; Aiiie, WQ 
burg group of Protoaltic XXXV 179), fnm ihi CtUotlunt, My CarIMfg GiyploUk II 115; Laconian, AM 1997, 

a,Jrf/t 8 fi 8 , 337 .fig.>o. 3 S 8 ,fig.: 4 ; B.S; 4 XIV.pl,a. 

** (y. Attic, Xup^. II 30, 39. 

** uT Ddioi, Naxjan, Aa44-4S. dibcr eumptes oTidesUcaJ fabrics has'c been fbuod in large numben on Naxoa. 

** Cf. the similarly elaborate Attic vase, Coporitagn II, pL 74,4, Dftot XV, pi. 65. to. 

** 93^; ado SaoMt.Tachnau, Beil. V1I( t; Eilmaan, oetl. xXVKI 5, 6; CFd A 4 wApi. 8,6. * Melian ’ 

stand in fiarlia with (wo birds iacmg each other on the horse’s back, as on a Cycladic sherd in Heidelberg, v. POriwangler, 
Antiki Gtmmen, 4. ao, 34. 

** C^A Cafttjrt 4 r«T, pf. >, ao; Nicole Ckt. no, 774.pl> 3 > 

** On Boeotian geontclnc, Hampe, fhMs C>v»u^ $Mtnkifd/T pi. ai; Wdraburg da, Lanalpts, pi. 8. 

•• qf. Halae. Nfsp. IX 494, no, 14. 
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from the Apollo temple (AE 1903, 25, fig. 9) ; its lip is pulled out into a broad trefoil. Probably 
from a jug is the fragment illustrated in plate 3 a, i i ; it is glazed within, with lines reserved 
in the rim. I can only assume that a bird is figured, albeit in an unusual manner.®* plate 



Pio. 14.—Feuomsnts frou Hydrias. 



FlO. IS.^PRAOKfiJnS FROM Hyuria*. 


3 A, 10 could be from a Jug; the sherd is almost flat, its upper edge being flattened but not 
straight as it rises in a curve to the left. The surface is bright, the slip deep cream, and the 
glaze a chocolate brown, Inside, near the rising rim, Is further decoration over slip, 

1 cannot find the piece published in AE 1903, i?, fig> 3 , 4 in illustrations that 
give little information. In Eretria there is a fr^;tnent from the ribbon handle of a pyxis 

** For tbe crooked wing AkcRtrtei, Dtr GtomtUiteht SlU u IlcUn 44, fir, <4, )8, and the body WurzbuiR 78 
Lugloit, pi. 4. . 9 / • 
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(ptATE 3 A, 12), slipped and with the most unusual decoration of a spotted wavy-iine snake 
motif.” ^ ' 

Other Skapa. There are some fragments from plates (pio. 12. 3), and one from a cutout 
vase, or perhaps the fenestrated fool of an amphora ; •* it is slipped (Pio. r2. 5). Melian 
and Attic stands do not usually have triangular fenestrations.®* no, 12,4 and 7 bear horuontal 
grooves and arc not glared inside, except for one line on 4, I do not recognise the shape. 

In AE 1903, 25, 8, is published a small hydria from the ApoUo temple.** Many 

fragments from similar vases arc in the museum at Eretria (nos. 14—15; plats 3 a, 17-23), 
They were doubdess votive offerings and were certainly made locally. The fabric is uniform, 
but slip is used on some pieces (pio. 15. 6-8, ir; plate 3a, 21)- The decoration is suh- 
geometric, The shapes vary considerably, the necks being tall and cylindrical, or short and 
almost conical (perhaps an earlier shape). Unfortunately the only nearly complete example, 
that published by Kourouniotes, cannot now be found, but fio. i6a gives an impression of 
what was one of the most typical shapes. 

Incised and Stamped Unpaintbd Waax 

In AE 1903,26 f,, fig, 10, is published a coarse pithos from Eretria with incised decoradon, 
which was used for the burial of an infant In the publication Kourouniotes mentions twenty 
others found whole or in pieces. The published pithos is now in Athens (NM 12132, Nicole 
Gaf. no, 8 oq), Six others remain in Eretria, five of them bearing inrised decoration. The 
type is common throughout the Greek world.** Examples from Phaleron are dated by Young 
(AJA 1942, 31, fig. 12) to the first quarter of the seventh century; these were also used for 
infant burial. Apart from one unpublished example in the Kerameikos there is none with 
the high fenestrated foot which seems typical in Eretria; nor are there any, except from 
Eleusis and the Dipylon, which can match the Eretrian series for richness of incised decoration. 
There seems to be no regularity either in the type of foot, which may be straight-sided and 
conical, or broadly splaying, or in the fenestrations, which may be rectangular, oval, triangular, 
or broad. The neck is only once (?ic. i6c) set off from the body, and there is always a broad 
overhanging rim, I see no reason to suppose that these were imported from Boeotia as 
Kourouniotes suggests. 

t. Aihou, NM 1913a: Nicoi«Crf. 8 m; 1^, 18, to. I htve not seen thavaie. 

All Others arc in Eretria Museum. 

3, RO. t St, whoe the fanciful neck decoration is CrawB out: H. 0*44. 

3. ftQ. i6d; H. O'So. 

4. no. H. 0*8$. 

i . no. i^: H. 0'6i. No incised decontion. 

. no. im: H. o*5S. 

?. no. ton: K.0*33. 

There arc also in Eretria two fragments of a pithos decorated with incised lines and stamped 
drdes (fio. i 6 b) arrai^ed in a pattern not found on other Greek work,*® and in Athens the 
crudely incised bowl AE 1903, ra, fig. 5. 

** This t)rpe or pyxis is not fbuad ia (he Cyclades; 00 the Young. Hop. Suml. II48,305. The snake motif 

appeanoQthe D^ye^ the pyxis Jtff 1839,9 s3> fig. 100, but Ikcowoiaoeum^ofiion trve haadle. 

** Cf. i>AaBai 4 . 

** 8 ut rf. Ailic is TubingeO) Watamger, pi.:. 

** Enmple from Melos pi. cs, 1^(3. 

** Atheiu, Agora, Htsp. Suppl. XI 110, 389; Pbaleron, ADtU 1916, * 5 , Rg. 8; AJA 33 . S *nd 5a; 

Dipvloo, XAf 1 893,1 (o (CoUignon-Couve Git. X30, pl. 8) : Bleusis, AE 18^, pi. 3, o; Boeoim, Ure, ClajtipMiua ie Citmvpu, 
j. Bi; Ar^Htf^mn II, pl. 30, a&dfrom the isIaiMb, Thrre II 81; Paros (uopublisbed); NsaK>s, rAe 1937, np:' 

***Th« conienoxtat Attic and Cvdadic type of stamped eirde decoration on pitboi seems to be of sixth ceetury date, 
ESA XLIV 55; and cf. O^Oms Xlll 433, no. t ii§, pl. 363. 
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lidPORTS 

I mclude here geometric, archaic and sixth century imports, except for imported Attic 
black figure which is discussed with all other black figure from Eretria in Section VI. Probable 
geometric and archaic imports from Attica and the Cyclades have been noted in the text 
above; the certainly identifiable pieces are neither numerous nor very important. 

East Grust. Three fragments of large East Greek skyphoi of the type common on Samos, 
and of similar fabric.*® 

Corinth. Protocorinihian was much imitated, sometimes most competently, but I found 
no fragments of Protocorinthian ware in Eretria- Two Corinthian plastic vases in the shape 
of a ram and a crouchir^ hare have been found.*’ Amongst the vases in Athens from Eretria 
is a Late Corinthian aryballos with typical cinquefoil decoration.*® 

Bototio. Hutton published in AB 1899, 26, fig. r, a terracotta figurine from Eretria *• 
of familiar Boeotian type, dating to the first half of the sixth century.The representation 
of a flying bird in typical Boeotian bird-kylix style on figurines is not common.’* For other 
imports of figurines from Boeoiia see Winter, AnUkt TerrakotUn, xix ff. Fragments of relief 
pithoi have also been found in Eretria. From their description they seem to be of the typical 
Boeotian type.’® Dr. Amyx telk me of a Boeotian vase on the Athens Market In 1936, said to 
come from Eretria (see below n. 80, no. 9). The Boeotian vase Athens NM 12856 has been 
described as from Eretria, but the museum inventory does not mention its provenance 
(Akerstrom, Dtr Gecmefrische Stil w Italien, 65, fig. 46; see below n. 80, no. 3). 

Aitka. Hutton and Winter {op. rit.) noficc Attic terracottas of late sixth century type 
from Eretria. 


How much of the remainder of the material published above may be called Eretrian is a 
difficult question. The only other possible source of much of the pottery could be Attica, 
or perhaps even Chalcis, or the potteries which supplied Chalcis.’* Some fragments are 
certainly not Attic (^.g. skyphoi and mugs, plati i 8,10-27 and the slipped fragments), some 
are undoubtedly Eretrian {s.g. the dinoi, pig. 9; plate 2 b, 6, 7, 14-1$). In the course of 
the description of the sherds I have had occasion to note as much Cycladic influence as Attic— 
as we might expect if the vases were made in Eretria, a powerful city with considerable Cycladic 
connections, if not in fact possessing an island empire at one time. Further consideration 
of Eretria’s debt to her neighbours will be taken in connection with Eretria’s most charac¬ 
teristic vases, the grave amphorae (Sections II, III, and IV). I believe that most of the 
pottery published above was made locally- 

Of other artistic activity in Eretria in this period little is known, but it appears that about 


** Bilmann, fig.!?, td. Also found on Drios Ritod. !$, 14); Then. 7 )ftre IIS?*. fig. 80, AM 1903, 

and Kaxos AM 1939,153, Bg. 8, 6. 

*’ NM 4133, 29 ^ 8 * Huitoo, AS 1699,97; Robinson, AJA 1906. ^6; Msumovai, Vaut t 05 n. 1,109 n. 3; 

Nicole, Ced. 863, ^3 bis. In (be Museum inventory only NM 4:53 ana 3939 arc mentioned u from Eretris. 

** Cf. Payne JVC 3*0 on no. 1963. 

■■ NM 4t59, Winter. Aniii4 TmaMiUn xx. 

** Mcniienea by Grace, Ankait Settpifee pf sg. 

Munich, Men fiei 1 32, gg, 4 (Winter,«». ei(. 5 no. s); Heidelberg, Neutsch, Dk Well der Crmkea, Bg. t 

** Noticed inRCV/1 dSl, sooana A£ j 899,8>7 SeeKuhlMk^l 193, and Cou^, Vom ifUii^sQ 6 , 6 i f. 

^ Near the Venetian aquMUCi at the foot of the acropolis of Chalds a conriderable site has been deturbed by 9yarT7 
work OHS ($44, 90). I have picked up archaic sherds thm, and there is a small collection in the Museum of tbe Stilish 
Sehoofat Atheoj. The clay seems to m oiuch the same as Eretrian j there are slipocd fragmenis of kiaters and skyphoi 
decoratad la a Cycladic ratfla than an Attk style, and some fragments akin to the * Boeotian' seventh century amphorae. 
Dr. Dohm’ tells om that be has picked up black ^ve sherds in the same area, and in Chalcis Museum there axe (wo or 
three small vasas from Chalds iraich do not seem to be Attic, Boeotian, or distinctively Eretrian; these I know only from 
photographs (below p. 46 and n. 309). 
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700 there was a local school of gold workers and engravers,’* just as in the sixth century there 
was a local school of bronae vase makers. 


The Gea.ve Amphorae 

For the purposes of discussion I have divided the grave amphorae of Eretria into five 
groups. The subgeometric groups, A and B, are discussed in Section II, the orientalising 
Group C in Section HI, the sixth century Group D in Section IV and the mid-sixth century 
Acticising black figure amphorae in Section V. In each section I give an overaQ description 
of the group and considerations of chronology and connections with other fabrics, followed by 
a catalogue of the important vases and fragments. In a preliminary discussion is included a 
brief description of the development of shapes over the whole scries. Individual pieces are 
referred to by th«r group letter and catalt^e number. Kourouniotes’ ilJustratioDS in his 
article in AE 1903 are a necessary supplement to my own photographs and drawings of vases 
in Groups A and B. 


The archaic amphorae from Eretria were excavated by Kourouniotes in 1897 and the 
following seasons.’^ All but one (A4) and some fragments were brought to Athens where 
most were given inventory numbers and exhibited, while others,’* with more fragments, 
were kept in an apotbeke. They had been used for the burial of infants who were put into 
the amphorae with their heads towards the vase mouth. The vases were laid in the ground 
on their sides, with the mouth to the north. They can hardly ever have stood above the grave, 
as did the Dipylon amphorae, since they were to be the graves themselves; nor is it likely 
that they would have been on view anywhere, except in the pottcris shop before the interment. 
It may be that the funerary use was not originally intended, though it is noteworthy that in 
Eretria the ultimate use for vases of this shape known to us was the same from about 700, with 
the painted amphorae of Groups A and B the incised pithoi illustrated above (no. r$), 
to about 550, when black figure vases were used, deliberately echoing in their profiles the 
seventh century shapes. Vases of a similar shape were, of course, used in burials all over 
the Greek world in the seventh century and earlier, but most were presumably intend^ to 
stand above the grave and to be seen. Child burial in vases is common from prehistoric times, 
but almost invariably in coarse undecorated pots. So, compared with the general Greek 
practice, these Erctrian chOd burials in elaborately painted amphorae stand out as something 
quite unusual. Their use, as originally intended, may not have been funerary, but it was 
certainly not utilitarian; the handles are useless, the feet could never have supported the vase 
over a fire and merely add height. If they were simply used for storage the choice of painted 
decoration presents a fresh problem. The animals and sphinxes on vases of Groups G and 
D could have some funerary connection, the women could be mourners; on the black figure 
examples the wedding scenes and the likeness of the vases themselves to Attic sixth century 
Ubeus gmikoi might suggest another cult or domestic significance. Further aspects of the 
problem will be discussed below in connection wdih the black figure amphorae; our primary 
interest here is in the painting of the vases themselves. But first th«r shape. 

In more than a century the shapes of the Erelrian grave amphorae develop very little. 


sen«, otnU diad«m> diwi«d by R«ichd. 3 «. n©». Hr*®*- 

y non.AtGc and ntha in si ‘ Boeotian ’ iul>geomecnc style (tet Kunse rewcwuigReichel, Owmji 19*9, J, 


’* A fine 

•eetn decided ly non*AttK and 

’• RAfi 1^7, «f; 1898. 98; 1900.55; 1903,1 ff. 

'IbecleaniftaofiheJtiteamphoraewairaiKef looihotough in »on>e case* (AM 1903,191J. 
vaaee see above p. 8. 

Dugas, C/nunfw 11,150, <93,984. 


scenes 

7 ). 


On the «Uy orEreirian 
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I illustrate here in drawings (pig. 17) the profiles of a typical example from each of the groups 
A, C, D, excluding any black figure example, but adding Dio which stands a little apart 
from the rest of its group. The general proportions remain the same, but the Up profile does 
show some development (fig. 18). The concave moulding typical of most of the subgeometric 
series (Group B) disappears on the orientaUsing vases which ^ve a simple flat strip moulding 
(Group C), itself later showing a marked concavity again on the crude Group D vasts. The 
transidon to the orientalising type is well illustrated by Ci with its subgeometric decoration 
but new lip profile. The simple Up profile of the subgeometric Group A is like that of a 
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GPAva Amphoras. 


' Boeotian group (see below n. 80}, but the cylindrical neck is quite unlike the splaying profiles 
of the Boeotian vases. Most of the Group A and B amphorae have single glazed handles 
(double on Ai, Bi). Group C and D have double handles (except C3), but in Group C the 
two arcs of the handles do not meet in a central ridge but are attached separately to the body, 
whereas in Group D they do always meet and often project with a pronounced knob at the 
base of the join. The feet are broad and conical, except in Group A where they are sUmmer; 
they arc sometimes fenestrated. The concave moulding at the base on Group B gives place 
to a pronounced ridge on an otherwise straight profile in Group C, which disappears in Group 
D. No lids are preserved. 

The shape is known in the Cyclades, Bocotia' and Attica from the late eighth to the early 
sixth century. The concave lip moulding of Groups B and D is commonly found on Cycladic 
vase«, but invariably below either -an overhanging or a splaying rim. The broad conical 
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feet are most closely paralleled on the ‘Mdian * amphorae,’* the earliest of which must be 
nearly half a century later than our earliest example. Double handles are, of course, common 
elsewhere but the peculiarity of the non-joining handles noted in Group C seems unique. 

Degenerations in the neck profile in the sixth century arc noticed bebw {Dii, D12). 
The black figure amphorae retain the proportions of the archaic series, but many details in 
their shapes, as in their decoration, were borrowed from Attica. 


SECTION II 

SUBGEOMETRIC SERIES: GROUPS A AND B 

Detailed differences between the groups are explained below, Generally amphorae of 
Group A have low broad necks, and slim conical feet. The moulding of lip and base is simple. 
Group B amphorae have an added concave moulding at lip and base, and usually a broader 
foot. The neck profile develops from a chimney shape to a broader one less clearly set off from 
the body. 

The groups do not follow one another chronologically, but seem to run concurrently, 
and in decoration many details are common to both, though it is only in Group A that figured 
scenes occur, and the familiar friezes of upright wavy lines are continuous in Group A but 
broken into groups of three or four in Group B, Freer use of added colour seems an indication 
of lateness, particularly the red bands on neck and body (A5, B6), and white wavy lines at 
the shoulder junction (As, B5, B6). The practice of decorating the back of the vase with less 
care and detail is not known in Eretria until the orientalising Group C, though regularly 
practised in Attica, Boeotia, and the Cyclades, 

Turning to the main elements of decoration we find the continuous friezes of upright 
wavy lines appear first in Group A. The motif is regular on Theran seventh century amphorae 
in which the necks are generally broader and lower than the Erctrian examples. It occurs 
also particularly on a group of Boeotian subgeometric amphorae with splaying necks and 


*• <y. P/uhl, ni. fig. » 05 , and referenew b«low, p. *4. 

** Thm II198 ff. i AM 1903,183 fr>. Group J j and tet Brock BSA XLIV 75 f. Buichor {AM < 4 ^ tT.) called 
choe vaaes Parian aad hia auggesUon teems to fiave been accepted by most who have written about ^aadlc vasa since 
that date (t.g, Karousou JAI >£13 7 , >87 fT.; Brock BSA XLIV 74 fl., but eenirast Blakeway BSA XXXIII183, a. 4I. He 
connects them with an earlier group of vases represented notably by the Diltt Aa group and ntany of the Ae groi^ small 
vase, and by particularly rij:}i and varied finds ^fragments of such vasea on Paros (the material, still unpublished, in Paros 
Museum, and the sites at the Dellon, the Z^ui'Eiletlhyia bill and the town aexopoUs, which »eld many sherds), which • 
fT.atr> jc appear highly probable that these vases were made in Faroe. They^rwesent a popular late and sub-ge^elhe 
fabric whTw is foun^ wherever wcavaeions in the Cyclades are undertaken, ^Suschor seeks the transition to tne Thera 
vases In FfiihPs' ir»ad«r« Cmfip*' (AM 1903,18? f.) and the stmilancy In style is c^tainly striking. But tbe Thera amphorae 
have a number of notable pmuliaritiea. Unlike the earlier Paxiaa vaaes which an f^od all over the Cyclades (and o& 
Tbera) ihoe amphorae are found onlv on Thera. The Rhenela graves yielded ^ampls of all known Cycladte fabrics 
of the eighth to the sixth centuries with the notable ex^tions of tne two series fotW m such numbers on Thera, i.r. the 
liienn geometric vasea and theatnpboraeurtder discussion. No sherds ofthesevases^vebeen found on Fare*, asBuschor 
admits (ofi. eit. 143) although many sites have been eacavated and much poilery of eh^eriod found. Why Delos should 
not have favoured vases which were so popular m Thera both In the eighth and sevenn centuries Is a question I would 
rtot care to answer, nor, if the Thm vases are Parian, why it xvas only thse Parian vasemnd the Theran geometric vases 
that v.rtt’e scorned. The Parian &bric Is easily recognisable: a andy-orange colour, uAglly with many small particles 
of mica, similar to that of Naxos but not so red. The only so-called Parian amphorae from^uera which t have examined 
have coarse dark red clay, not so vety unlike Chat of the Theran geometric vases If it were betnuleaned and refined. The 
distioctlen can be noted even with^ tbe ' ‘ ’ clay of J 14 and l^^^d the ' orarfaol ‘ or 

* Sr min t ‘ of J 16^1. There are considerable slmuarilces in decoration and shape between thKThera vases and the 

Parian vases, kut oardly more chan (here U between any (wo other near contemporary Cydadtc fabrics, I think cbe case 
for calling tbe Tbera amphorae ‘ Parian * is not proven, and that (hey are probably as native to Ibe island of Thera as are 
the geometric vases. 
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feet; on thee vases it is often found cndrcling the belly also, but this is never the case in 
Eretria. The friezes of upright wavy lines in groups of three or four, regular around the neck 
and on the belly of amphorae of Group B, are equally common in the same positions on 
* Boeotian ’ vasesOn Cycladic vases it is usually confined to the back of the vase, almost 
as an apology for the continuous band in the same zone on the front.** But this discrimination 
against the back of the vase is unknown in Eretria at this time, and the use of a multiple brush 
should have rendered unnecessary any labour-saving considerations.** 

The narrow bands of grouped slim upright wavy lines encircling the neck (Ae) or body 
below the handle zone (Ai, 3,4. Bi) are probably inspired by Protocorinthian. It is a common 
motif in all fabrics, but not on large vases as in Eretria. Continuous bands of chevrons or 
wavy lines axe more common on the large amphorae of the Cyclades or Attica. 

The upright bars in the handle zone panels of A5, B3, 6 certainly derive from the lentil 
type of decoration found in the same position on B2. The motif is most common on geometric 
and archaic vases from the Cyclades and Attica, where the lentils arc hollow or hatched, not 
usually in plain silhouette)** and in bands around the body of a vase, not in panels as here. 

Many features of these amphorae are recalled on vases found in Italy, most of them 
certainly of local manufacture but betraying strong Greek infiuecce. We may instance the 
unusual neck decoration of Ai, the bands of upright wavy lines, the tall slim butterfly ornament 
(A4, B4), lentil friezes and the narrow bands seen on A2.** Many of these motifs arc obviously 
borrowed from Corinth, but others find even closer parallels on * Boeotian ’ amphorae and 
seem borrowed from a Boeotian-Euboean homeland style, and a Utile from the Cyclades. 
Eretrian vases are of thu group but were not themselves particularly imitated and I can identify 
no certain Eretrian exports to Italy, nor for that matter to any Greek siie in this period.** 
Closest are the * Boeotian ’ vases but there seems to be no good reason why Boeotian wares 
should influence Italy. Chalds and her colonies were the obvious Intermediaries.*^ 

It is beyond the scope of this study to go further into the problems su^ested by the Italian 


•• :. Louvre CA 824. RA 1899, 5, pi. 3; Pfuhl, III, fig. t8j Hosipo, CrUtMstAe SagaihUt^, V47. 

9. Louvr«CA 8 s 3 . t899.5. , _ 

3. Achm Altcfsirfim, Dtr Ceoauiriie/ie SlU m li4iia, 85, fig. 46; this vue was ao( found n Eretna 

M Dr. Akcnirra suerals. 

4. Hague, CM pi, 1,4. 


' ^ (I Prof. Kraiker and Mi** Sauer for noia and a drawing of this vase. It most 


5. Hague, eVA pi. i, 5 

6. Munich, Sievekicg*KaeU, 

7. Kiel, Ifiv. B. 24. lam ini 

be Ibe amphora called Eretrian by PTuhl, MuZ 1 76. 

9. Athens Mukei 1936. Said to have cone from Eretria. I am indebted to Dr. Amyx for photographs of (hU vase 



iti appearance on tbe back 


** ^ipie or Quadmple brushes wen in Vcfulax uk in ^etria. and evidence of brusha with four or five raemben can 
be found. On the Theran amphora in (he Museum of the Scbc^l a( Athens (JW 19®*^ 73—ufti^unate^ the 

B Hotograph reveals nothing) a quadruple brush was used for (he upright wavy Unas aod the narrow ban^ of . On our 
I lo * quintuple brush was used for the wavy lines 00 the neck and in the narrow body frieae, w wj ‘h® trwisvene tinea 
on (he lop of (he rim and on the foot. Aaextuple brush was used on ihe Leydoi vase, Btaais, pL le, jrtS 19*6, pi. 9,1. 

•* ilg. y.'ae, *5 96, M Afd XXUI 8»8; Aker^, pi. X2, * i 14, 3; 

i-4S 24, 1-35 « 7 > 65 Blafccway, fiMXXXfll, pJ. 28, a6, 475 Vatican, Albisaiti, pi a, 46: 3. 3 « 5 Munich, Sievekmg- 
Hi fV l, p). 60a, and the unusual pUte in Bonn, AA 1936, 366, fig, «2, whseb u in Hyleand tecbiuqne close to our 

orientalSingGroup C, ff! the rosettes of Q and fragreeniiK-*Te .... . « 

•• Coecyra wM perhaps Erst colonisM by Brema (Dunbabin, TV Waten Grtth. see, kowev«, R. Co^ JW 
1046. 70, n. 82), butfeds TO tbe island have been slight (Rodenwaldc, Kttkfrt II i6g, t?©, i?s) and (hough, no doubt, 
some of the Waterhouse Colleclion vasa in ibe British Museum oame from Cercyra, none »how any peeuliariy Ereinan 
cbaracieristies. 

•* Dunbabio, tp. ek., 5. 

C 
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vases, but the * Boeotian ’ series are nearer home and of more immediate relevance. Of the 
vases discussed and listed by Hampe the provenance of only two is certain, one from Tiryns 
(Johansen, Vasa Si^niens 33, fig. 13; Hampe, V14), and one from Thebes (Hampe, Vi, 
pi. J7, 18)—an altogether exceptional piece. The o^cit were mostly attributed by dealers* 
to ‘ Thebes * or ‘ Boeotia They fall into a number of small groups ** which surely represent 
local centres in and around Boeotia. Can some of them represent the seventh century ceramic 
of Ghalcis ? If so, it would explain the influences felt in Italy in this period, since despite a 
problematic Lelandne War at the end of the eighth century, Eretria and Chalcis probably 
still had considerable influence in the area of their Western colonies. Excavations have never 
yet been made on the site of ancient Chalcis but some sherds found in the area are close in 
fabric and decoration to the Boeotian vases-*® 

The datir^ of the subgcomctric Eretrian amphorae cannot be certain. The ‘ Boeotian ’ 
vases which they most resemble are not securely dated, and their debt to Attica and the 



Fic. x9.~Panbl Decoration of Sueoeoustric Grave Amfhora Ai. 


Cyclades is not so great as to justify dates based on what is mainly only a hypothetical Attic 
and Cycladic chronology. I do not think that the earUest pieces (At- 3, Bi) can be much, 
if at all earher than 700, while the end of the series may come dovm some years into the second 
half of the seventh century. 

The general impression is of a local school working in a style common to other centres in 
the Boeotian-Euboean circle, but also adapting and borrowing motift from the Cyclades and 
Attica in its own way. 

** PrQkt GntctiiuJi* Sa^atUd/r, ao S'. « 

** I list eKanrte of oct of (be Iaieo* seventh century groups ic sole 8o above, 

** See Dole 73 above. 
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Catalogue: Groups A awd B 

Ac. Alhw NM ApMheke. >». t^. H. O'so. KouMonioin, AE too^. no. o. fWi, >6-i3 Thevu^uno Im^p 
Sis?'* “*«>«. Fw a CuL descnptJoo s«e KourounlSs’twbljoilloo. On the lop^f 
the p^ppw group* ^trawv^ hoes; the spaces beoeaih the double hudlee *ce filled with the device of a cross and 
v,Sr» “™?E M- Eubonn i^en«,.«.a Mmc 


:;: ~~ /. ~Mpck. n uu: viyec* is a manger lae oorse s maeasion wiietlier to walk or 

tnpoJdwed oo ifie other tide of the vase see Benton, BSA XXXV io6,107, 
110, 13a (from the drwiag in AS 1903 « which there ate minor inaceuracies). The ffagmeoi ehowing the do« above 


the rim is now nissicg. 


H.ofnecko>o^. Wavy line ja white on the broad fliaed band at the junetioft of neck and 

shouldtf^e first app^rana of a motif appea^ r^Wly on the later seventh centuiv amphorae (drcvp C) The scale 
u mum Smaller than that of other amphorae of the group. \ r / 

Breihi puah 5 b, a. H. of fragment 0 d. Fragment from the body of an amphora with part of the figured 
panel. l«gs ot a horse and filliiig orient of diamond and Ofo« as on Ax, and (be Gambridae vise CFA II. nl. xs 8 
(n-tTi whose other Eretrian affimiMs see below, ^ > r 0» 

M- «o. 21 a. ^TB SB, 5. H. s- 0 48. Kourounioie*, A£ 1903, 33, r»o. 4. Thoeomplete profile Uoce- 

»erv^, very s^ar to that of A5, but the vase is not mended. In tbs hawfie the paneb on rither scife of the vase 
are iMunded by clusters of vertical Imm with butterfiy ornament in the middle.In one panel is preserved past of 
a iDiral and floral« onuMi, in the other a siar, and w)iai may be part of a different floral d^ or of a horse’s ™ne. 

appear tvm narrow frimes of dusters of upright wavy lines, then a broad band of thin pardiei lines, the r«t of the 
body bcuig Simply glazed but for one tbin reserved hoe; the foot is all glased. 

A4. ^henj NM. no. 17. rwra 4. H. 0*47. Kourouniotes, AS 1903, 34. ». ?. R«3 is used in broad bands 
over the glaze w neck aodbody. white lines outline the red bands and broads ones run up the centres of tbe vertical 

ban in the handle zone. On tbe ted band on tbe belly appear short horizonial wavy lines spaced around tbe clrcunference ** 
and the white lines at top and bottom of (he foot are joined vertically by other Loea. For tbe style ofnechdeconiiioa 
compare Bo. 

A6. Athens NM Apotheko. H. of neck 0*14. Profile and decoration as A4. 

A7, Athens NM Apo^Ve. Kcurouniotes, AS 1903, 35, no, 8, fig. 15, Dcccraied in a similar style but tacking the 
h igb neck charuie»tic of toe series. I could find no more fragments to give a better idea of the profile. Red h used on 
the lip, OB tbe band above the handle sono and in a broad band on (he bMy. 

A footed anpbora without a b^h neek in Csmbri^ {CVA 11 pi. 15, 8, with lid 7?; niAra 4) eould well also be 
Bremao, The grouped wavy lino m narrow frieses on fip and body are not a usual AltW or Boeot^ praciiee,*’ though 
co mm on m Ereina as w« have seen. The unusual fool profile Is closely paralleled by the Erecrian incised piihoi AS <303, 
18, fig. 10 (out CO. I above, p. li). Most striking is the similarity in (be drawing of the bone and eholee of wing omament 
(oourampbora Ai aedahe^ A3. 

Bi. Atheu NM 12078, F». jy. H. 0'7a. Kcurouniotes AB tgoj, ao, no. 1, fig. ci. Nicole,** Cel. 803. The 
decoration is the same on either side. Kourounieu* i^uotes eicaci Attic parallels for the diamond pattern in tbe central 
paneb, and BoMiian paralleb for tbe upright herring'lione paciem. A Similar diamond pattern Is met in the Cyclada *' 
and in the bemag^ne frame to paneb on orienialiamg amphorae from Eretria (Group C) Cycladlc vases.'** 

Bo. Athens 1005. riATi 4. H. preserved 0*48, Kcurouniotes, AS 1903, 33, no. 3: BCM 18^. 278 f, fig. 2 ; 

I 8m, 32, 00. 2; Ooll i gB0 6»Oouve, Cal. 2:3. Tlie depth of the four fenatranoos in the fool cannot be deierTnuied. 
Over each handl e a borizootaj wavy liae, below them three sQhouette birda, a position in which a bird is oAms found on 
geometric vases. V/hite paint is used in a wavy Ime at the shouidet junction and on the twoad daned band on the belly. 

B3. Athens NM 1213:. H. e<€Q. Kourouniota, AS 1903, 31, bo. s, fig. la (Afd 680); Nicole, Cax. »4. 
dusters of transverse lines on (be rim. Single handles with clusien ofthin upright wavy lines below them.'** The central 
panels bear five upr^t bars oaoneside, ^on Ihe other.'** Theglasehas fir^ red. 

B4. Athois NM^potheke. Keurouniotes A£ 1903, 34, no. 3, fig. 13. Fragmenta of an amphora. The decoration 
u (be same as that on 85, even to the device below each handl^ but (be decoration berweei (he handles is different. 
Instead of (he isolated upright wavy lines we have a butterfly ornament as an A4, and for (he row of ceniial bars w« have 
dowD«p^tlng rays with $ between each. ShsOar rays In thb posliloo appear on Group D Erelrian amphorae, seme 
(D I, a, 3,5 li^ if. 7) with crude silhouette birds betweo them.*^ 

B5. Eretria. Fragment from neck. H. 0 :3. Decoration as Ba, 3, 4. 


3 ‘ 


•1 Vuld, BSA XXXIII, pi. 28, fic, and oenochoe, Munich, Slcvekio»Hackl dos, pi. 85. 

** D/Im Ab 12, 13, fib (4, 15; and Aj^vo geozneeric vases in Naupuon Museum. 

M Young, Hap. fuppl.lt, 185; cf.Jrf/1943, ig, fig. 8 , 47 A I 940 ,pl «S> 

** ^64; NauaaonenCvuiogD/fwGp; Ithacan. XLIII, pi. ao, 329; Tberan, dAf : 903, Beil. XXVII r. 

** ^ Attic aazpborae in Otago, and the fimpedecie* Celleetion, Athens. 

** Qf. Prwoatxic amphora Copenhagen, From liu CUheriMs, Hy Carlibtrt 11113. and D/fos Act. 

* * Attic exceptions, an amphwa on the Paris market, and one In the Muaeum of Classical Archaeology, Cambridge. 
** The inventory numbera of vases from Eretria are not always correctly oMied by Nicole. 

'* Theran amphorae, Oroenbagec CVA II, pi. 69, 2; AM 1903, Beil. X?CViiI,j 7 , and DiUs Bas, (5. 

'** S.t. Melian, JHS (902, So. 

»•* Cr Berlin, CVA I, pr40- 

jss p,^ tbe isolated wavy line between the clusim of upright lines at either side of tbe cestxaJ panel of. AJA 1949, 
fig. II. 

qp, Ddo, orieotalking G24» 27 b. 
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B$. Atheiu NM 12073. plats 4. H. 0*64. Kouroaiuo<ea A£ iC) 03 > S4«iio. 6, (i^. <4. CiusMn of innsvem lines 
on top of ihc rim. TVo ^ad red buds 00 tbe neck outlined by ibio white Uoes, wbiie wavy liae over the gUt«d band 
at base of neck, ihlo white lines on the lower pai< of (he body and foot, I group this vase here by reason ^ its lip and 
foot proAle. The style of neck decoration hpai^eled 00 A5, a close cousid, as is the bu decoration which is store cbarac* 
terktic of Group B. This vase and A5 must oe about coatemporary at the e^ of sub^eoiiielric series* 

To this list may be added two fngmenu an Eretria from Ups of vase in this group. 


SECTION in 


ORIENTALISING SERIES: GROUP C 

On the lai«t examples of the subgeometric scries we have noticed the use of red and white 
paint (A5, B6). On a fragment in Athens (Ci) just these features appear, with the femiliar 
, friezes of upright wavy lines in groups, but with an entirely new lip profile. It illustrates the 
trantidon to the orientalising Group C amphorae discussed in this section. The proportions 
of the amphorae are unchanged and the broad conical foot is familiar from the earliest of the 
subgeometric series (Br). The double handles of three of the four complete examples (G2, 
3,4,6) do not meet in a central ridge (above p. 15). The lip has now lost the concave moulding 
and is no more than a broad fiat strip projecting at the top of the neck. 

Colour is used extensively on vases of this group, but unfortunately has not been vfell 
preserved. Red appears in a broad band on the lip (C3, 4), on women’s dresses, as inner 
markings on animals and for the whole body of the sphinx on G6. It is laid directly on the 
clay in some rays on the lip of C6, the filling crosses of C3 and the * girdle^ends ’ of the women 
on this vase. I use the word ‘ white ’ to describe the painted rosettes and other details. This 
is merely a convenient expression as I believe that a thin clay wash was usually used which 
was expected to fire lighter than the background.*®* Its appearance varies, bring sometimes 
quite white, sometimes yellow, often barely distinguishable from the biscuit except where it 
accidentally overhes the glaze. Wavy lines in this * white ' appear on or above the shoulder 
junction of the vase (C2, 4, 6, 8) and on the foot (G4). Laid directly on the clay it is found 
in the outlined rays on the lip of G6, 7, and on the wing feather of the sphinx on C6; and I 
suspect the use of a fine wash on the skirts of the women on the same vase. It is used for the 
inner details of animab on G3, 4, 6, 8. Dot rosettes occur everywhere, on the lips of C3, 4 
separated by vertical lines, covering the women’s dresses on C3, 4, 6 and the bodies of the 
animals on 0$, 6, 8. 

Incision is found on only one vase in this group, C6, where it is employed freely to outline 
the figure on the body and for details. Other vases use thin white lines only. The fragments 
C8 illuslratc the two styles well when compared with C6, a vase painted by the same hand 
and with the same patterns, but with details and outline inrised and not in white as on G8. 
The painter of these pieces (and of C4, 5, 7), who was certainly the most competent painter 
in the group, seems responsible for the introduction of the use of incision in Eretria, with what 
results we shall see In Group D. A similar parallel use of indsion and mock incision in white 
is met on Attic and Cycladic vases.*®’ 

The prsciice is known in Attk vase painting from the Inte Geometric period, when such t wuh was often us H ter 
deiAUs on the plastic ettsebed to vases. 

*** Cf. su^geometric As, B5'6. 

C/. MebSA, PTuhl iVu? ill. fig. 109, (lo. Protosttic CVA Berlin I. pL s|. 

Attic: Cook, $SA >CXXV tM, White line*. AA <934, ai?, hg. 13: KObler, AiloUuch/Maletei fin. it, t6; and 
his other aUustr&tlons point the paralla well. Incised outlines utd deuib to 600: Siren amphora B 5 A XXXV. 60, 
Meaid*, Ji/ 1895. 110, BSA XXXV, vs, S 4 / « 934 t *09, 1943, 409, AJA 1936, 544. Berlin CVA I, pll. 4, ft4. 36 

•nd KQbler ep. cU. The unpublimed Melino vases m Mykonos Museum oner eloeer ponlleb, and 0^ the use of wbue 

XV, pi. 5, 33 . 
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The scenes of standing female figures, invariable on the neck and occurring once on the 
body (C2) of amphorae, are characteristic of Group C. They are grouped in various ways. 
Usually two fece each other, each holding one branch while othere attend, diher one with a 
branch (C4, 6), or two with wreaths (C3). There were certainly further variations; for 
instance, on C8 the figure scene with women seems to have stretched over the handles of the 
vase, and the triangular ornament on the upper border of C7 su^ests that the painter of C4, 6 
did not always favour the same arrangement- 

These figures must surely be of mourners, despite the inscription on C2 which I discuss 
below- On late Geometric and early Protoardc vases the women (and men) on the necks 
of vases bearing other funerary scenes of prothtds or funeral games often carry branches.*®* 
Some sort of ritual dance is no doubt intended. Later, women hold stylised flowers or branches 
{CVA Berlin I, pi. 23; Van, BCH 1939, pk 51) but, except perhaps for the latter, we cannot 
be certain of any funerary s^nificancc- We might rather have expected scenes of women 
raising their hands to their heads to tear thdr hair.*” For the grouping of two women with 
attendants compare the Eleusis loutrophoros (KLourouniotes, Guide to Eleusis no, fig. 5S, 
JdJ 19^3, 148, fig. 14) and the women on Attic vases by the Polos Painter.**® C2 presents a 
different grouping. On the neck and body arc three women to the left, holding wreaths or 
flowers, possibly raising one hand to their heads, possibly with one hand on the shoulder of 
the woman in front. Unfortunately the condition of the vase leaves in doubt the most interest¬ 
ing features. Behind the last woman of the three on the body appears the inscription 
(no. 2 Iff). It cannot possibly refer only to the fig:ure to which it is nearest, i.e. the hindmost 
of the group. If it describes all three we are left with a number of possible identifications 
among the numerous triads, divine and semi-divine, none of which, however, is really appro¬ 
priate in a funerary context. And then, what of the women on the other vases, somerimes 
grouped in fours, and the three on the neck of the same vase graced only with the single letter 
I? I believe the inscriptions arc rather evidence of the pride of the painter in his literacy 
and command of letter forms. His is a hand we do not find again on vases of this group. He 
possibly misunderstood the motif—or could he have had in mind the three Goddesses before 
Paris, a scene which appears on an Eretrian grave amphora of the mid-sixth century (plats 9) ? 

As we have seen, in the subgeomctric series the back of the vase was painted with no less 
care than the front. In Group C only the front is decorated with figured scenes (possible 
exception on C8), while the back is covered with characteristic Eretrian loop ornament,*** 
painted in the generous, careless manner equally characteristic of Eretrian painting in this 
period. Three types of this ornament appear on Eretrian s'ases (no. 20). Type y appears 
only on vases of Group D. On Cycladic vases this style of decoration is not uncommonly 
met, particularly on Naxian vases [Dilos Ba group and the amphora Thera II 212), but here 
the ornament is a simple net with no loops. Examples of our types p *** and y *** can be found 
but they never play such a large part. On Attic vases types cc and ^ are rare, only type y is 
at all common.*** Nilsson su^csted that Athens learned the motif from Eretria, but the only 

HahUnd, CeniU Curtm, las and r«fmnca. 

B.g. AM I9«8, Ddl. X. Posalbly w oe our Cs, see bdow p. 36. 

>>• B^lcy. XIII 53, nos. 90 . si, 33, 67; the ceotrsl efem appear 10 be holding someihij^;. Many 

were Tound in the nheoeia Ihinficaiion srave. 

Ill johanseo, Vau* SicfonUns, ti?; Boehlau, M.eii. tit; Nilsson, Jil >903, 14s. Robinson lists exampla, OfynAut 
XIII 40 f. 

DiUi G13 r Mykonos Museum Inv. IA 558, 400, Johaiurn of. Rg. 70, BCH 19! 1, 409, Rf. $?• 

D/Ui Ba 5; the back of Jd/ 19^7. >$9, %. s, nuiiiature Naxian. 

* Type a Kerarndkee krat«r, ver)' comoioo in Attic are the large floral lAteriaces which play the part of the large 
Eretrian loops, «.s. £SA XX?^, pi. 44 and Inters in the Kerameikos, Kiibler, fit. fl^. 5 and in the places, no. S 3 ,5s, 
and othen uopuQUh^. 
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type y at all common on Atdc vases appears there long before it is used in Eretria. Only 
Eretrian painters me these moiifr regularly on such a scale, and they may even have adopted 
the idea independently of Corinth or the East,''* where typo ^ and y are to be found—but it 
is little to their credit- Type a is peculiar to C«, a vase which in other respects also, as we 
have seen, stands apart from the rest of this group. In Attic it occurs on the back of the much 
earlier Burgon kraler,"* a Kerameikos oenochoe,"’ and a Berlin krater,''* There are some 
fragments in Eretria from vases like our amphorae decorated with coarse net pattern and dots, 



Ca 

PtO, 20 .—TyTSS op lN7eaJLAC£ OaNAMENT AND UNrSR-HANDL£ 
Dbcoaation op Grave Amphora of Groups C a^^d D. 


a motif not found on any complete Eretrian vase, and which possibly did not cover the whole 
of the back of the vase."* 

The magnificent sphinx on C6 is entirely a child of the painter’s imagination. Attica 
and the Cyclades offered models enough for ffoe stridii^ or crouching sphinxes with slim tall 
necks and frill sickle wings. Our painter has simply spread an animal body across the panel, 

»«• Ceriaiht WUrsbure 756, Lkneloet pi. aa6; MA XXII 3S5, Eas* Or««ce: Larisa am fiimas III, pL 23, 

$ i OdM Rhadar VI507, fig. 32. AIm if. Crete, Herp. XIV, pi. 9 e, 93; lUiace BSA XLXII, pi. 85, 389. 

BoehUu, op. tu. ijt, fig. $2, 6. 

A A t343, 341: KCbler, «p. pi. oq. 99 . 

*'• Berlin, pi, 7 , 3 , 

11* From (be«« fra^csu it appears that the vaae had an added scoall moulding at (he juncUoa of body a&d foot, 
QOt found on other Eieiriao amphorae. 
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placed it in a leated position at the rear and left it standing at the front. He then added a 
large female head and a small sickle wing with a single row of large feathers rising incon¬ 
gruously from the small of the creature’s back. The whole is sprinkled liberally with white 
rosettes in a manner which would have startled even the boldest Attic painters,^*® and would 
have seemed but little less out of place in the Cyclades- The lion on C4 is of the style of those 
on the Attic Burgon bowl,^^ and might suggest a mid-seventh century date had it appeared 
on an Attic vasc.^** The great mane Is peculiar, perhaps suggested by the large painted or 
reserved shoulders of Cycladic Hons.*** 

Turning now to the subsidiary ornament the influence of both Attica and of the East *** 
(no doubt via the Cyclades) can be detected. Qpite Attic is the contrast of dark and light in 
the lip rays of G6» 7, and the use of small dot rosettes for filling ornament.**® Goramoner, and 
with a longer tradition in Attica than in the Cyclades is the diamond motif below the lion on 
€4.**“ We have seen that the loop patterns arc a peculiarly Eretrian adaptation of a motif 
neither specifically Cycladic nor Attic. The elaborate double spiral pattern below the sphinx 
on 06 and before the lion on G4 is common only on East Greek and Cycladic work of the end 
of the seventh century,**^ but in Attic it is seldom so elaborate.**® The lip pattern of Cg, 4 
is common on all fabrics,'*® while the herringbone borders of C4, 6 are Cycladic, not Attic.**® 
Hanging cross-hatched triangles in the field do not usually survive long into the seventh 
century,*** and in the Cyclades triangles in this position are mually not so filled, but dissected 
into triangles and diamonds as in our Group D. The figure drawing offers few parallels. 
The shape of the animals’ bodies is Attic of the mid-seventh century; Cycladic creatures, 
mostly later, bear more plausible proportions. The women are not unlike those on a Boeotian 
relief pithos,*** and in Attic work of the last decades of the century;the heads are close 
to those on the Melian Apollo amphora, and the Berlin fragment.*** 

The vases of this group, then, offer us some details and styles in figure drawu^ which we 
might well expect of mid-seventh century Attic, but beside them other characteristics more 
fitting for painting of the end of that century. The same juxtaposition of new motifr with 
others long out of fashion on the mainland can be observed on Cycladic vases of this period, 
and just as we have found so many Cycladic touches in Eretrian work, so it is with an eye to 
Cycladic chronology that the Eretrian orientalising scries should be dated. The dating of 
Cycladic vase, and for that matter of East Greek pottery abo, has usually been determined 
by their relation to Attic and Corinthian chronology, themselves still disputed. This procedure 
I believe to be unjustifiable. Cycladic vase-painting went its own way in the seventh century. 
Parallels can be drawn with mainland work, but they are slight and unimportant; the whole 


’** SSA XKXV joj. MeLan pol^cbromy to Mykooos Muaeum, and (Ke plain DdUs X, pi. 7. $7, 

82, 

'■» Oirk. ^5/XXXV IQO. Angular head begiiuur^ 10 be rounded, ihe teeth, the bmpy paws. 

pJ. 10, ZwwCt. . , ... . ^ 

Breiria wm probably slillongpod tencj wiib Miletus who helped her m the LelantmeWar. and who later receiN'ed 
help Trom her in the Ionian revolt 01499. _ ^ . 

i** Gommoa. of course, lo moet levenih century fabnea, panieularly TraniUional Connihian, bul their appwanec 
tbu* in figuredpanels Is best paralleled by ibe Nesioa vaie. Pfubi MkZ ni» fig. 85, 89, ihe Berlin Harpy bov I, CVA Balm I, 
pi. 46, Ihe Vari vase Rubier, op. eU. pi. noe. 76, 77, asd if. no. 62, fioh. VII 368 ff. 

i‘* In Aitic till Isie »n thesevenih ceoiury, Xabler, op. cii. figs. 18, 70, ef. D«os Ci and group V. 

Ilf Ease Greek examples. The C^dic axe mamly Melian. <4. Puihl, MuZ HI. fi|. too. 

Cambridge CKd I, pi. a, 7j Hup. Suppl. II129; Piraeus amphwa, Pfiihl.Mu^nJ, fig. 

'*» BupborbM plaie, Pwhl, I II, fig. x 17 ; comnon on Attic and Connthian ; on Melian. Mykonos I A 493. 

*** Very comiaon on Ihe large Melian amphorae. __ , 

isj pr^eoa the Boeotian an^hora in Bonn AA 1935. 4H, ftp. a-4 (Gw, BSA XXXV J70, n. 4). 

»** Hattoe. GrusAweir pi. 87—there surely dated too high- ^ 

*** Aegiu. Kfi bl er, ep. <H. pi. no. 6 « {Btrlifi CVA I, pL 43); Xerameikco. KCbler iW. pi. no. 68; Boston pinax, AM 
Qg, . Keugebauer, Fahrer, pi. 16 (and see below p, 56). 
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spirit and principle of decoration of the Cydadic vases is totally dlfiercnt fix>m that of any 
Attic or Corinthian work of the same period. It kept to its own way into the sixth century 
when Corinthian influence and eventually Attic production drove it even horn its local 
markets—in Delos. The Rhencia finds tell the story quite dearly. It borrowed details and 
molife which were often long out of fashion in their mainland homes, but the technique and 
style of figure drawii^ remained quite Cydadic. In fact the Attic work of the seventh century 
was so unruly that it never favoured one clear style long enough for it to be imitated by its 
neighbours, and was in fact hardly at all export^. Features borrowed by Boeotia and the 
islands, more conservative in their vase painting, might linger there for as much as fifty years 
after they ceased to be popular in Athens. The last successful Cydadic fabric before the Attic 
invasion was ‘ Melian *, and as our Group C {and D) Eretrian vases fall chronolopcally 
within the period of the popularity of this fabric, it would not, 1 think, be inappropriate to 
look to Melian chronology to suggest dates for Eretrian work-**® 

‘ Melian ’ vases have been found on very many Greek sites,but the greatest body of 
material is from the Rheneia Purification graves. These vases, in the Mykonos Museum, are 
still largely unpublished, but the larger grave amphorae,'®’ which illustrate the series from its 
beginning undl nearly its close, and some of the Mykonos examples, are published and suffice 
to give an overall picture of the fabric. 

1 suggest below an approximate chronological sequence of some of the published pieces.'®® 

1. The Kidm Afcphora, Ptuhl, IIT, Rg. 103. Subfeoraeirie RUm^ omuneDt; a litcie Iai«r 

Dtiu Bct9. 

». Tm Apollo Ajspbora. Pfuhl, (08. Already soraeincUioo. 

3. Mykonos Aropbom. AM t93S. B«l. XXXI. Pcodbly by the sune hand ai the Apollo Amphora, ef. scale 
pau«m 00 wing: base etc. Note the di£ 5 culTy over finjm raolved by Apollo, Arlemis, and the sirens on this 
vase, mittens with thumbs only sepanie (</. Kaxiaa, jj! >Sl 37 . < ??> IW* 1^)* 

4. pi. I. Possibly tfain by (hr saae band. 

! . Boehlau’s Amphora. Jtu iSS?. atz, pi. ( 9 . Female beads and goats show an advance. 

, Bfflio F . Nevgebauer, FuW, ^ :6, Jdl 19371178 f., Rgs. > 3 , > 4 < Inoisioo employed, and more careful 
ajtaUuntcal decaiia. r./. elbows and toea. 

i . Hoada Amphora. PfubI, of. cat. figs, too, ito. No ioctsion. 

. Amphora in Che British School of Archaeol^. Athena. JH 5 190Q, 69. pi. 3. Possibly by the ume hand as 
the Heracles Ampbon, but incision is employed. 

This last stage is illustrated more fully by vases in Mykonos Museum employing cither 
white lines or incision for details. After them come vases with incised Corinthian type animals 
on the bodies, though the tradidonal outline female heads in the neck panel remain without 
incision throughout the series.'®’ 

The subsidiary decoration of linked spirals with triangular or floral additions, so charac* 

Meet recently diKuued by Brock, BSA XLIV 80 and Kareuzes, JV/ >937. f< Kontoleoo, AE 1939. 17; 
Payne, JUS 1936, 3 c 8 E; Buschor AM 1939. :6o ff.; Dugas, Cframi^ (Us 935 ff. ; and the dmcripticn of the 

Mykonm vases yfiS (99^ 46 B. 

la* Fiodj IB Dele*. 191:, 408 It., DiUs X r-38. and uapubliahed; Ikarla, EAE 1^9, 137; Kavalta, AB 
1938, t(4. PAB 1937, ; Libcos, LiitiM 1, pi. 48. 99(; Naxos, unpublished: Paros, AM 1917, 85 > AA 1923^4. las and 

unpublished; Rhenoa, In Mykonos Museum unpuUuhed yffS 1903, 46 ff., Kuiue, Jtrrtiulu Bnmerfb^s, pi. 33, AM 
1 933 , Bdl. XXXI, AE 1939,: 7); Siphnoe. BSA ^IV 4B 1 .; Tbasos, Blvdu Thasifvus 1 ((7 ff. Sardis, AJA 1 933, 393, 
and Delphi, PmiUs V, 145, dc«. t 4 a -4 (£^.4 XIX 63 , n. 3) seem unlikely. 

Large grave am^one in Adiou, CoUrngnoO'Ceuve, Cs<. dm. 473-477, pl> 8>; Conze, MtUssht ThewfSsst ; AE 
!8Q4,pi. is-ta: 1887,cl. 13 ; PTuhl Afii^III,Ra. (04-110; JHS :903, 89. rVagmenisInBcriin{F 30 t),Neugebauet, 
Fiktst pi. i&.jdi > 937 , (?8^, Rga. 13, 14, and in Bonn, and from eKcavalloos is Daos, Ikaria, Kavalla, Lindos, Naxos, 
Farce, ^eoda. Sipr^os, Tbasos. See note above. 

Moat of the PoubawDugaa ' Proto*Meliaa ’ fragments {BCH igii, 3B( ff.) aeem to me (o be either suM^ellaa, or 
iaiutiona of Melian or o^er Cyeladle fabrics: ist the eame style Is CVA Frortdmrr 1, pi. 4, 8 (Brock BSA XLIV 79, n. os) 
asd Beaton, Piurbaaha, Cal. 3:^. 9, 319. 6 (from Kauaatis). The Delpi fragment, BCn 1911, 410, no. 76, Kuaae, aM 
1932, pi, 3, 5, and Haapels j&L 1^, n, s, has a lip proRle quite usUke (hat of any Melian vase t Mve seen, bu( is quite 
CKue 10 chat M the Naxian' Heraldic ’ amphorae (Deloa group Ba and Thera II s>a; a fragment from a vase of ihia type 
has beat found os Naxos by R. V. NichoUsY 
>** Desmbed by HoploASOn JHif tgos, 46 ff. 

*** Rcpresenied by an amphora in Myk<?nos with octopus asd dolphin in silhouette In (he reserved body panel, a hydria 
with (he same device in Myko&oa, and a sinular larger h^ria ia Munich. 


n —a Panm. Decoratioh op Amtoora A4. b Fauutte Plant by Skin on Hbbakles 
MPKORA. c Detail from Amphora C$.d Fragment of ^phora C8. « Dbtajl prom 
tfPKORA Ca. /Decoration Behind Hahples op Hbrakles Amphora. 
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terisdc of the ‘ Melian * series, hardly develops at all, nor do the va5C shapes. The series 
seems to represent a conilderablc ceramic activity for hardly more than half a century, at a 
time when the Cyclades were producing praetically nothing else.^*’ 

In so far as parallels can be drawn with mainland Vi^rk, the heads on the human figures 
of the latter vases of my list above bear a closer resemblance to Middle or Late Corinthian 
than to Early Corinthian,**® wherein the sharper profiles are more like the drawing on 
such Melian pieces as the Apollo Amphora. The magnificent lion on the Berlin fragment would 
hardly disgrace the Chimatra Group,*** while the fine proportions of the deer held by Artemis 
on the Apollo Amphora ill accord with a suggested dating to the first half of the seventh century. 
The small dot rosettes in the field and the frieze above the body scene on the Apollo Amphora 
are a feature of Transitional Corinthian, in Attic of the Nessos vase (Pfuhl op. at, figs- 85, 89), 
and of our C6 which is probably a contemporary- The most Corinchianising Melian animals 
meet their opposites on Middle Corinthian vases. But these similarities may be only echoes 
or coincidence. The earlier ‘Melian' animal style learned much from East Greece where 
pottery is still insecurely dated. A fuller chronological analysis of East Greek ornament 
would also help. The daborate double spiral motif as filling ornament seems to have been 
affected in the East (the earliest * Rhodian ’ places) at about the same time as in Attica (the 
Piraeus amphora, Pfohl, op. at fig. 88), in one ‘Melian ’ style (the Apollo Amphora), and 
probably in Eretria (O4 and 6 and ej. Di}. 

Where then do the Eretrlan Group G amphorae stand in relation to the Melian series 
which probably flourished from about 630 to 580 or even later? The central pieces of the 
group, C4, 6, suggest, from their use of incision, dot rosettes, and sharp profiles, the time of 
the Apollo Amphora, i.e. the Nessos Painter’s period in Athens. The vases were probably 
all made in the last quarter of the seventh century, late pieces such as G2 are possibly to 
be dated after 600. The further possibility, that the earliest examples of Group D (Di) 
chronologically overlap the latest of Group C, is discussed below. 

Of the following list C4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 are by one hand, and perhaps C3 is an earlier work 
by the same man. The Louvre jug, Gis, is added here to the list of grave amphorae for its 
obvious similaritie in style. 


Gatalooue: Group G 

Cl. Atbent NM Apotheke. plats $. H. 0 34 * Br«*d red band on lip and b«dow the iusc decorated aone. A 
single row of while dou on both red bands spaced at about O'015. Fron ihe body, part of a wavy line probably running 
over iha handles. Transverse line* ic clustos on the rim. 

C 4 . Aibeu NM 12138. noe. so. ai«. rcAn^. H. O'Bi. Nicole. C«l. no. $80. 71 m top of the rim Is deeoraied 
with noupe oT transverse lino. Nearly all colour has disappeared. Red was on the beaddresMS of the women and 

C baoly oil their cloaks; white, m a wavy line at the base of (he oe^, posibly ouriming the b<^y rayi and the leaves 
each the handles, and on ibe fool which is very careleasly painted, the ^sre in places not entirely covering the wriace. 
aurlace has suffered ccoriderably and appears a paJe buB beside tbe orangC'ced of (he other amphorae. To the righ( 
01 the b^y panel is (be iDacrip(ion tK« exaci form of the last leitec is not distinct {aio. ate). A four-stroke epsUM 
appears in the behind (he head of (he second woman in the neck panel.^** The losing figure on the neck holds a 
dot wreath. Sirmlar rosettes before (he oiher (wo women may also be taken as wreaths, while the lines running obliquely 
acTosstheneckorthe first and second wocnei may be (heir arms. The second and third figurea also seem to be resting one 
hand on (be shoulder of the woman before them. In the body scene Ihe loadii^ woman again holds a wreath an^ her 
other arm may be rraresenied by Che line aeros her neck. The second woman raises her arm in the same way, and the 
last teems Co be holding a flower. The rosettes and of dots between ihe figures are only filling. This vase stands 
sorn^bM apart from (be rest of Croup C, and Is not tbe earliest in the group. Its ngure style, representation of women on 
both neck and body. nys,>** handle decoration, and loop onuoeuton the back (ty^ a, above p. as) are not met on olhv 

Except perhaps in Nastoi, «./. the Aphrodite vase (JdZ 1937, i68 fT-), probably not much earlier than tbe Apollo 
Amphora. 

)!! ^ F*yBc/f(^L3i,6,7,11; 34,4; 40,1,8 and figuresloa-tts, 

Kwtoleon AS 1939,17, Early CorinthtaA heads .TC 100. »*♦ Cf. pi, 30, 8, 

. i. ' V' 'Tanigra, IG VII. 6 > a, 630 XXXIII, 159, nos. 6, 7), and once In Eretria, IC XI I, g, 285. 

**• qr. the Naxian vase JAI tgg?, (67, fig. : which is net very much earlier than our vase. 
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amphor4e of tht group. Th« pfiiiuer wis an iimucor of the punter of C4-8, in whcne work we also find out only other 
Ereinan necklaces (on the sphinx in Go). 

Gt Athens NM 13130. 30 , sk. slate 5. H. 0 53. Nicole, Cn. 88:. Probably to be restored with a high 

foot. Hoseua and lines >n vrhiK on the red of tbe l:p as on C4. Red on (he vromen^s dresses and hair, and for (hdr 
‘ gfrdJo«nda ’. White rosettes on their drrssa. Thick wavy lina, white dot rosettes and lines cn the aniinal on the body, 
very poorly preserved (no. ate). PiUing omameot in red and black with white dots on some rosettes. The wavy lines 
at tlie wnisci of the women may be girdle^ndi or Mecnei,’*^ the rasseUendi orbeUt, mentioned by Homer (if, XIY 181). 
Tbe animal on the body may well have been a sphinx. 

G4,3. 6, 7,8 are by one hthd. 

C4. Athens NM 1*077. 6. H. 0 75, Nicok, Cal. 886, Peiaim itt Mr«r grrrouu, pi. 7, Pfuhl,M>L^ 

III, fig. tot. For the distribution of red and while on tbe vase tee tbe places published by Nicole, but add a wavy line tn 
whits at the shoulder junction, and in the concave mouldine at the base. Noce also that ibe triangle between the forelen 
of the lion is m fhet crc»hatched, and that (he height quoM by Nicole is not correct. His coloured plates are not exactly 
^ir to (he piece and could even merit ctitickm of his choice for lUustracion.^** 

C5. Athens NM Apoiheks. Friteseni fivn tbe shoulder of an amphora alacst identical with C4, but Che Ctiangle 
above the lion’s back is noc hatched. Traces of white paint at the shoulder join. 

Cfi. Athens NM laiap. rLATB6. H. 0*73 (wltnout restored foot}. Nicole, Cat. 88*,**' Dugas, Milaagas HalUaax, 
pi. 3. Oa the lip down*polacing rays in black, rd, black, white framed with blads etc. repeated around the vase. Red 
dots on the women’s headdreases and upper part <a drees, which was decorated with white dot roseiiev White on the 
women’s skirls and in a wavy line at the base of the neck. Tbe body of the sphinx is painted red as are the wing feathers. 
VVbiie on one wing feather, and in dot rmettes over the entire body of the sphmx; some be distinguished in the photo* 
graph The sphinx wears a flat mIos or headdress with a imaU pa^erte omameni to (he froot.*'^ 

C7. Atbou."' rLATX 7. 'the lip decoration Is idmtical with (hat of C6. In Che frieze below two women move 
to the leR, one holds a branch. Behind her is the begfoning of tbe triangular ornament euch as U ibund on tbe body of 
C8, but never in this posleicn on any other Eretrian amphora. 

C8. Athens NM Apotbefce. pro. sjd. riATS 6. three fragments fiom an amphora aboost identical with Cfi, but 
where incwon Is employed on Gfi, white paint is used here. 

(d) From tbe shoulder. On the neck of tbe vase the feet of two ivomen to the left fbcii^ another. Below them 
a broad band widt a white wavy line superiopoeed. From the body the forepart of (he sphinx's headdress with 
palmette in front as en C6, with details in white paint. Prom the handle panel part of the wavy line over tbe huulles. 

(i) From the body. Fart of the sphinx’s tu, wing and filling as on C6. One wing feather has white paint over 
(he glaze. 

(«) From the body. The foreshoulder and part of (be of the sphiox. White dot rcaetta on its red body. 

AlmeaC certainly from one vase but note (hat at least two of the women on the neck stand the handle so pombly 
the procesaion coniinued around the vise. Also (here are panel boundary lines before tbe sphinx's bead on (a) but none 
before her body (e). Perhaps thme boundary lines go no lower than the line appearing at the bottom of (a), or was tbu 
vase decorated on (>oth sides and we have fragn^ts from each side? 

C9. Brctria. Fragment from the shoulder of an am^ora. Apparently wt of a triangular ornament before the 
woman on the neck, rrom the body scene, possibly pan of an anireal—its ean r 

CiO. Athens NM Apotheke. Comer ota panel. Part of a spiral decorated with a line of white dots, 

C11. Athou NM Apotheke. Fan of hind^uarten of an animal with linear fUlmg omaseoi between its legs. Wbite 
docs on its body. _ . ... 

There are figments in Athens and Eietria of the interlacing loop orcamentfrom the backs of amphorae in thu group. 
Cts. Louv« CA 8385.*“ rtxTa 7. K. e 0 24. No record of provenance. Horizontal transverse Imra on the 
handle. Red on the women’s dieaie and a broad band on the belly of tbe vase. White roseites and dotted 
women's closiksand ihered band, wbite doU and eyes on the snake, single lines over the gUzed wavy lines and filling WoM 
on the body, on the lip and on the base in two horizontal Imes enclosing a wavy line. The w«i^ ea^raiae « arm ui 
a gesture of adoration towards the snake. The painter fo^t to give the woman on the right any feet. Ihe uprigat waj^ 
lines b^i^ the women would have suggested themselve* naturaJiy to aiw Eretrran painter. Tbe shape derives trorn ine 
fofflUiar geometric jug with broad high neck and, usually, no foot.‘« Tlie shape is knmm m Attrc dovm lo^c nuddle 
of the seventh century, but recurs again once in a black figure example of about 600 m the I^anwikM,”* Our vase u 
_-_A..— . ,.a;.*v, La.1 n,\r u*t black fiffure techniaue. IfiC vase 



Poulsen, Dar OriaiU 
pi. LVU 15-18; TTrw) 

Laomilm, sSi pT «3f? 5 ‘afiSlin g^ liaod, Bnins, Schelekammtrget Antika 6, fig. •. 

Beasley, JHS XLVII 14 },Eretrian daub 

*** ^*Ani!rC^'Brr«s*,*^S, i, 34, a. It is a feature common on the headbands of the female protomw on tbe 

only from pboiOTphs in the Briiiih School at AthcM and sent w me W E>r. 

They J^^the NatW Museum. inX a>tbeke where P«achora pow w« ato^. Th^cenau^ 

are not from Perach^ aad can only be ttrays from the other ierds from Eretria housed nearby. They cannot now be 

M. Devambe* kiodlygavemeperoriaslon to publish this piece. It is meniioBcd by Burr ‘oHftp. 

•« On the type 4/: SSd ^o6cV 170. aij, ff*ap Surol. Jl soy, djd W. «r dd 1^341 ^ 5 

»** AA ics*;^ Kcrameikos Fainter, no. i in Bcazle^’s list, Xlll 43. Now mended nnd restored with » 
low splaying foot sind single handle. 
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SECTION rv 

THE SIXTH CENTURY: GROUP D 

The last group before the black figure amphorae is represented by vases of a familiar 
shape, but somewhat smaller than those of Group C. The almost *flat lip-moulding of the 
preceding group has degenerated into a deep concave groove. Incision is now employed 
freely and carelessly, but the traditional style of outline drawing is retained for lions’ heads, 
and red paint is applied lavishly both on the bodies of the animals, and directly on the surface 
of the vase,^^* On D2 alone is incision only used for the details on the animal’s bodies, and 
Dio is in a simple silhouette style. 

The figure decoration consists of animals, lions, sphinxes, or swans, grouped heraldically 
in pairs over a rosette or a half palmette. Above the body panel there is often a band of red 
and black rays, the interspaces being either'left blank (D4, 6), or filled with crude silhouette 
birds (Gi, 2, 3, 5) or rosettes (D?)* The back of the vase is decorated, on the neck 
with upright wavy lines, on the body with crude loop patterns liberally interspersed with 
dots, both of type & (Dr, 2, 9, 10) which is common in Group C, and type y (D3, 4, 5). 
Wherever the foot is preserved It is decorated with a band of large hanging hooks. 

On most of these vases the drawing is so gross as to make comparison with the animals 
of any respectable fabric impossible. However one vase, Dr, shows that there was in Eretria 
at least one painter competent to hold a brush at this time. The elaborate double spiral 
filling devices and the spiral and palmette complex between the lions on the body suggest 
that this piece (platb 8) is probably the earliest of the group, and may well be a work of the 
last years of the seventh century, in other words possibly earlier than the latest vases of Group C. 
The neat incision and drawing of the animals, palmettes and filling ornament is not met again 
in Group D, the other vases of which are simply degenerate variations on the same theme. 

Animals groupcd heraldically in pairs over a central fioral motif are common on Melian 
vases, and the quarter palmettes in the comers of (he panels are found most often on East 
Greek work. The ban^ of altematii^ red and black rays are paralleled on Boeotian bird 
kylixes and in the C 3 ydades.**® The crude loop decoradon of both types ^ and y have 
been discussed above (p. 21 f.). The rows of heavy Kooks on the feet of Eretrlan Group D 
amphorae are most unusual; similar ornament appears on some vases found in Atdca, but 
not certainly Atdc,*** and on a Cycladic group which 1 mention further below. The filling 
ornament is met commonly in the Cyclades, but the hanging triangles, the double spiral patterns 
{ 4 .g. Di) and framed dots and crosses all own more respectable Cycladic and mainland counter¬ 
parts.^*^ 

The group is probably of the opening decades of the sixth century, corresponding to the 

A habii oAbo coniidCTed barbuoiis, but one which invAriaUy Menu (o have ensured (be better preservation of (he 
Colour. Used oiuch in Boeotb (<.j. (he bird kylixes) and cf. Dilot Css-47. 

^ in (be subeeometrie senes S4. 

^ Minfazaini, Vati itUt toUeeM CoftrlUrd pi. (?, 4. 

B.e. Witfzburg 70, Laofflota, ol. 8. 

d: 0*4, 87b, 

For elaborate seveoUi cenhiry AiiJc examples of type y, ef. CVA Btilia I, pi. 3, $; 14; ($; Htip. Suppl. 11 167. 
Protocorinthias. Qiirae, MA XXII $8}. 13$. Cycladic. Diiot Bas. 

CVA Attwup}. 11. 7, a krater bom (he MaraihoQ (umulus contaiaing ashes and boces, (bought by PTuhl perhaps 
tobeEre(riao (A^8<I, xi, arulrf! Vandapoo)./f«^. XVaj^andKaip^.AB’X^). IndicAlbefuao Agora are (wo bc(^ 
(P (^70, P (>003) withsimilarcoarMbo^ rising from Aelr bases, which inayno( be AiUc; c/t some Boeotian bird kylixes, 
m Mon, AA (Mg, 5. s. 

*** DiUt X, pf. 7.15. In Adic. Acropolis 351 (Gcaef, 33 f.) and a inpod koihon ia (he Empedocles CoUec(ion, with 
rough hooks and Iramsdcroues S 4 (ttli&f. Qf. suso the Boeouan orienalisuie lekane. MftfMutStvi IV (1232), 18. 
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‘ Melia.n ’ Gorinthianismg animal style (see above p, 26)- Beyond this and in this style 
Eretrian painters could not, and fortunately did not, attempt to go. Other styles were affected 
(Dio,'PLATE 8), but the evidence of excavation so far has revealed no other ceramic activity 
in Eretria until its Atricising black figure and the fine mid*century amphorae dealt with in 
the following section. 

A small group of vases from Rheneia call for some attention here by reason of their 
similarity to Ereirian work of this period. They are nos. 23-27 of Ddhs group C,**® and stand 
apart from the rest of that group in many respects. Their clay is buff-orange, some vases 
show a very little mica in the clay, and no slip is used. We have seen already in Eretria the 
use of red paint in bands and on alternate palmette leaves, applied directly on (he surface 
of the vase, the rows of hanging hooks, the white rosettes along a dark band («.|. on C12), 
the rays with birds in the interspaces and the absence of slip. I do not suggest that these 
vases arc Erctrian; they arc more carefully painted than any vases of this period found in 
Eretria, but they stand closer to Eretrian work in technique and modB than to the earlier 
M aria n work with which they are associated in the publication, and they may hail from a 
nearby centre, 


Cataloode: Group D 

Di. Athens KM 1S436 y.'** plats 8. The use of red painc seems to be ibe same u on other amphonc of ihi« group. 

Da. Athens NM 1006,^** H, 0*69. t>>lli gBe p.gQnve, Cai. 66$, p. 1$ and pi. 98 ((be back); BCfi ado h, 
fiff. g, ‘ Ce n'eat point, 4 coup lUt, le minie Csibiiique <mi rail le prix de ce fflcnument * (Couve). 

1 ) 3 . Athens NM 12438 S. nc.H. 0*79. TluoJe. Cal. 868; Pfiib), III, fig. iO«; 

8 i Ciramim d«t ^mu, pi. it. Red bands above and below the neck panel, and above and bww tbe friese of hooks 
on the (k>ot. tied for alienate palroeiie leaves, on liens* aunes, sphixixes* faces, necks and wing feathers, but aotfor filling 
ornament. Much painied restoracicn, t-g, the right ephinx and the inusale of the left lion. 

D4. Athens 12436 & flats 8. H. Nicole, Cat. 883. The toot Is mtsstng. Red bands above and 
below ihe neck psAel, and above and below the bony panel. Red on alternate ra>s and palmette leaves, and on most of 
the liUutf oniaaieni. alM for lions* manes and swans' wwgs and feathers. Much painted reatoratjon, particularly the head 
of Ibe leu lion, and rear half of the left swan. 

Ds. Athens NM 12436 In almcat every detail a replica of D4. but the foot with a row of bo^, as on Di, 3, 3 
is preserved, and the pali^te leaves between tbe lions on the body hang more as a bunch of grapes than radiate from one 
point, as on D4. Below the right lion is a black cross enclosed by a red line as oa Do. 

1)6 Ecetcu. Fragment Cron (be shoulder of an amphora. Alternate black anef red rays with ae decoration between 
them (as Do) and part of the top comer pahnetterf the wdy scene. ^ 1. w j. r 

D7, A&mSi*** Fragnieai ^rom neck and should^ of an amphora. Prom (be aeck, part os the body of a swan and 
the Central palmette. From the shoulder, dowa-ptwiing red and black rays, between ibem dot rosettes, ine only example 
ofthis motif ia &^up D. .... 

D 8 . Athens.^** rLAxa 7. Fragment &om the body of an amphora. Fan of a hon, the usual irjangle from the 
odling, and a half palenette, in this case riling from the floor, contraiyro usual practice. 

Alhew NM 12436. H, (restored) 079, Nicole, Cat. 885. the foot » nuawng. Red on bands above and below 
aeek panel, on broad glaaed band at base of neek. below body panel for alternate raw and palmette leave*, on swans 
wings aod lions' mans a nd bodies. White wavy line in the concave moulding at the lip—this motif may veil occur on 
other amphorae of the group but ao clear traces remain. . d • 

There axe fragments b Athens from the body of ao amphora b this group with part of palmette, iragment in Eieina 
of a Up, and m Ath^ fragments from the loop oraameni (type y, no, ao) from the backs ^ su^ arephorae. , . . , 

V(rte D«His are not really of this group biu represent variations and degenerations of the Eretnan senes is me »«tn 

^o. Athens NM roo6, no. flate 6. H. 0 60, OoUignon-Couve, Cat- 666; BCH 1698, 979. The full 
depth of the foot b nowhere preserved, though the friee of upright wavy lines was posnbly no «eper than sh(^ on tne 
photograph. The glare has 6^ red. On ie use of the oumiuple brush sec above n. 83. Red a used ow the painted 
flp in^ree har!^ dirrotly on the surface of the body of be vase. There a no mCMioo nor any tr4« of deta^ in white 
Mbt. The shape and loop pattern on the back of this vase link it with Group D. The bp profile has a l« marked «7«ve 
moulding, and style of figure drawbf b quite new. Spikes of this type with high square polM appear on Mid^e 
Corinthian vases >•* wth sioSar coarse filiing oroament, and in the early si^ century in Athens we have also the work of 

HI Buschor, AM 1920, J46, noted Eretnan affinitte* In this group which he calls ' Parian' (see above n. 79), Brodt 

rightly identifies tbe rest of the group as NamaD,fl 5 dXLlV 76. , ^ . v _ n _le_ 

Di, 2, 5: I know these j>ie& only from phoiographi sent me by Dr. Amyx; Dt u here ilJusiraied from a new 

photo^r^h .^^ pn the whereabouu of these fragments see above under Catalogue C7, n. 151, 

' »** Payne, AV 28, 9. 
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the PoIq 9 Painter and bis Grotip.**^ Tbe East borrowed ihe style frora Coh&th, but used uidsien; the Cyclades used 
white paiot for details,^** In Boeotia in ibe baJf of the eefitury a sllhotiene gcomerricidng ^Je was in fashiop, 
but ofl e n nothing oo this scale. Tbe eyes below the handles are a eommoa Cycladic notjf (ron uie early seveaih century, 
awl in the ' Meljan ’ seriei appear still some time aAer 600.**' 

Dtt, 19 . Fragments from the necks of ampborae. From their unusual lip profiJcs and the unnatural and ugly bulge 
at the centre of the neck I take them to be examples ofa degeneration of the usual Eretrian amphora shape, and certauuy 
of the snth century. 

Also in Athens, fragments from the lower part of amphorae decorated with rays, in one case with rays in two tiers, 
and frora the feel of amphorae with clustos of crudely d^wu upright wavy lines. 


SECTION V 


BLACK FIGURE 


Laurent, in AE 1901, 175, published a fiiH description of the three black figure gr^vo 
amphorae excavated by Blourouniotes in 1898. To his description I need add little. They 
do, however, merit further discussion on their shape, figured decoradon, and posidon in the 
history of Greek vase painting of the sixth century. 1 shall refer to them as the Wedding 
Amphora (elates 9, ii), the Herakles Amphora (plates, 10, ri), and the Peleus Amphora 
(plate 9).’” 

The Hcrakles and Peleus Amphorae were found to contain the skeletons of children; 
a form of burial which, as we have seen, was pracdsed in Eretria at least from the beginning 
of the seventh century (see above p. 13). The shapes of the vases also illustrate thdr debt to 
seventh century practice, for they have the same high necks, feet and double handles which 
appear on the subgeometric amphorae of Groups A and B, and which were, of coune, features 
of a vase-form popular in many Greek archaic fabrics.^’* Only in Eretria, however, does this 
form live so long, and among vases decorated in the Attic black figure style of the sixth century 
it is only in Eretria that it is found. But by this time Atdc vase paindng has swept nearly all 
other individual fabrics from the market, and has imposed Its ovm black figure style on most 
other provincial vase-paindng schools. So, in Eretria, these vases are painted, possibly by 
an Eretrian hand, but in a purely Attic style, distinguishable from true Athenian work only 
in details. These, the most important and valuable vases made in Eretria at this period, are 
also probably for that reason the most Attic in style; other black figure work of Eretria pub¬ 
lished in Section VI below betrays the provincial hand more clearly. Eretrian features in 
the paring will be discussed later; for the moment consider the shapes of the vases. Their 
debt to earlier Eretrian wares has been noticed, but now, just as the decoration has become 
Attic, so many details in the shapes of Che vases remind one of an Attic sixth century vase form, 
the so-called Ubes gan^os, a name which might well be applied to the Eretrian amphorae, 
had they not the characteristically Eretrian high necks. Two of the amphorae also depict 
wedding scenes, which are almost the rule on Ubetes gomikoi. A vase shape, then, popular 
all over Greece in the seventh century In connection with burial practice, survives s^l in 
Eretria in the middle of the sixth century, when It shows characteristics peculiar to an Attic 
vase shape especiaEy associated with marriage, whose history can be traced back some little 
way independently of the Eretrian series. This is not really paradoxical, but the problem 
does sog^t some points which deserve notice. 

Marriage scenes with a divine couple in a chariot, appearing on footed amphorae with 
high necks and double handles, are known from the last decades of the seventh century in 


Beuzlev. Hup. XI 11 59. Mortfiiot I, pi. 4; B««hlau, eit. pi. 12, 4, «, 

»•* DiUs Dl, s, 33 ' 1929. ife ff., pU. 9-13. 

Dug**, Cirm^ du ^ladu 199 t : Dilos Ba. Bca. 16,17, t2t. 

Other iUerenire, Pfulil. f aoB; Dugas, MHakia 76. See above p. 13 t. 
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Cycladic, McUah and Naxian work,*’* and perhaps even on the Protoattic Kynosarges 
Ainphora.*’* In Attic black figure such scenes are common, and are discussed further below 
(P‘34f>39)*. 

The earliest complete example of an Attic Ubts gamikos is of the Sophilos period. It was 
found in the British School excavations at Smyrna in 1949.”* The slupe is very similar to 
that of the later UbtUs gamikot, but it has only single handles- It bears the scene of a wedding 
procession, There arc few and fragmentary examples only as far as the middle of the century. 
They seem most popular with black figure painters in the red figure period at the end of the 
sixth century. Red figure cxaraplcs appear first in the Early Classical Period and are popular 
throughout the fifth century.*” The name and purpose of this vase shape is sdll uncertain. 
The name was given on the evidence of temple inscriptions of the second half of the fourth 
century referring to bronze vessels.”® It has been suggested that it held water for the bridal 
bath, scented water, or breakfast for the newly wedded couple.*** No sugg^tion seems 
compatible with quite all the varied representations of it on red figure vases, where it appears 
being carried in the bridal procession on the wedding day,“® with the EpauUa on the following 
day,“* standing outside the closed door of the bridal suite, used as a flower pot,*® wrapped 
in a rug,”* held by the bride on her Iap,“* and in one case piled one on top of another before 
the bride by a servant.**® 

Two of the Eretrian vases, the Wedding and Peleus Amphorae, bear wedding scenes, 
which arc regular on Attic UHUs gmikoi; and one, the Wedding Amphora, has also a scene 
of the Judgement of Paris, which appear? on the Petit Palais Ubu gamikos}^'* The Eretrian 
lip mouldings are similar to those of the earliest Attic Ubttis gamihoi}^ The upright double 
handles close to the nock, the moulding at the base of the body and the high feet are the same.^** 
The diamond-shaped lozenge added at the junction of double handles of the Peleus ' 
Amphora is found on Ubeies gamikoi from Delos and in the British Museum,**® and on many 
red figure examples. 

Th^t Attic vases are predominantly connected with marriage. As treasured family 


Melian.aritish School. Aihcss, amphora, yw igM, 69, p). Berlin 1037, fif. 13,14; Herftkl«» 

Amphora, Pfuhl, III, fin, ic^, I loj Mykonos lA 582, and 41% the ApoDo Amphora, ?(wl fig. loS, the mterpreta* 
lion of which is uncertain. Naxian, 133?, 166 ff. 

BSA XXXV, pi, 56-8. T1iaii|b iL's hu not double handles. 

*** JUS tojo, to. Mr. J. M. Com kiedly gave me pernuMon to examine this vase. 

Attic Idack figure UMttgmihi : Smyrna; Mcmdi frr., Jd/ :8 m, 109, %. 11-13; British Museum 6 398. Richter 
and Milse, Shafiaan^Naim fig. n; Petit Palais, CVA pi. 9.1-4; i>flM X, Heraioo 394, pi, 48: Agora F 7807, AJA 1038, 
41*, 07 * 1939, 93 , ARV 949; TtlWMCo, Wtiainger, pL 10; vlasto CoU., Zervos L'AH en Grke 1435 Athens Maxkrt; 

fr. oy Acheloce I’alnter, Beazley Pamuier under Catalogue no. 83; AeropoUs fir., Gr^ nos. 1008, laoy, 
iSOp-iBit, :aiA « 3 i 4 , taso; P.la>d< frr., and PAE 1037, 51; Kerameikos, 7 » Hi *“>• P«rh 4 ps 

Vienna 698, CvA I, pT. 5, 8, and </. Swan Group miniaturm, HoA. XIII 53; CoUigDon-Cous'C, Cs^ 054, pi. 97; Agora 
P 7887 , Hisp. VI $45, Qg. 9; Acropolis 567, Graef, pL 95; Louvre mNB BO+a, MnPiet IX 17?, n.:, 

Frra the se\restb cennuy tome of the footed Ank vasafrom Ae^na m CVA Berlin I may be aasociaieo here. Pot red 
figure ItMes gami/coi see Xobihson’s list, AJA >938, 5:6 ff. 

Blchter a nd Mdne, ep. Hi. 11 ; Brfldmer, AM 1907, 98. Z the uk of the name 00 Ibe sirerhglh of three 
iiuerlMioQS only is not Justified. A ease could be made for calling it a type of lenirvpMres, see below n. 19a. 

Rds, by RobiiuoB, op. «». 507,0. c. 

**• AR y 767, no. M, Mar lay nioier, JUS XLI, pi. 6; Agora P « 5959 . 

Berlm 3373, Jdl 1900, pi. a. 

'** ARV 796, no. 85, Eretna Painter, PR pi, 57, 9 - 
ARV 7 a$, no. 97, Ereiria P^ter, AM tgo?, 95. 

ARV 706, no. 87, Naples Painter, AM t^ 7 > $8, a. a. 

ARV no. 30, Anemone Painte; ARViSS, ao. 4, Mykonos Painter. 

'■* ARV 795, no. t, Painter of Athens 1454, AM 1907. pi- 5, a. 

eVA^.S, 1-4 i see further on the conaeetioB of these two scenea, below, n. 313. 

B.g. omyna; and Atdc bydria lips. 

*** The feet of the BretrUn vastt are net ^rced at the top as are many Attic examples. 

i 04 lat X, pi. 48; Richter and Milne, op. Hi. fig. 78: and a new Acropolis sherd in Athens of the nnt hall of the 
serth century. A palmette is in this pesldoa on Louvre 8049, see above n. 177. 
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possessions they are naturally also found in the tomb, probably of the bride. Hence, no 
doubt, the late fragments from the Kerameiios cemetery with mourning women depicted, 
vases certainly not originally carried in any marriage procession, but perhaps made for the 
funeral of an unmarried Two of the three Eretrian amphorae were found to contain 

the bodies of infants- Savage the mother who interred her unfortunate or unwanted young 
in a vessel which once held the water for her bridal bath—or breakfast! 

The explanation must be that the potter threw a vase shape, Attic in all detaib but for 
the traditionally high Eretrian neck, and the painters, Attic trained, decorated it with scenes 
they knew to be appropriate on similar vases made in Athens, without regard to the eventual 
use of the amphora in Eretria. 

In the course of the individual description of the amphorae which follows, the decaiU 
in the paindng and in the mythological scenes which surest that the work is not by Athenian 
hands will be noted. In Section VI these details, and others suggested by other black hgure 
vases from Eretria, will be considered in the light of the possibility of a rccc^Isable local 
Eretrian school of vase painting. I believe that these three vases were painted by men who 
were trained or had worked in Athens, or if not in Athens, in some other Attic vase-painting 
centre. The non-Athenian elements in their work are their own, and in so fer as they are 
manifest in each vase and in other black figure work from Eretria, they are Eretrian. 


The Wedding Amphora (plates 9, x i) 

Atheru NM 1004. Collignon-Couve, Cat. 667, p). ADtli 1890, jo, no. 1. Laureni, AS >901, fT., pi. 9. 

The vase U described at length in the ColJignon-Couve Catalogue but the ivy branch 
held by Dionysos and the wreath carried by the bride arc not noticed. The colours are 
remarkably well preserved, and the lavish use of white and red lends an effect of polychromy 
rivalled in Attic work only by the gaudier Tyrrhenian vases. Incision is employed only in 
the scenes involving human figures on the neck and body on the front of the vase. 

The painting is an essay in the Athenian style by an artist who did not fully understand 
his originals, and who at the same time introduced details which arc not Athenian into his 
work. The himatia of Hermes, Dionysos and Pcleus hang at back and front in an un-Athenian 
manner, the proportions of the siren, filling the panel on the back of the vase, have suffered 
with her enlargement. The fearless and colourful procession of three and a half bulls below 
the main scene, the friezes of birds above the neck panel and the rear body panel,“* and the 
use of white paint everywhere for the inner markings of animals, add to the non-Athenian 
appearance of the vase, while yet other unfamiliar details are matched also on other black 
figure vases from Eretria—the white sepals in the floral chains on the lid and body,’®® the 
ivy leaves springing from the floors of friezes or panels, even the indecision of the heraldic lions 
on the back whether they should be or passant.'^* Add to this the shape of the 
and its unusual details in the figured scenes, and the Wedding Amphora offers a compendium 
of Athenian styles of decoration executed in the Eretrian manner—two major figured scenes, 
>•> 74/ 1^/7, pi. sq, 78, 79. 

in H^ychius and oiIur say tut itaod aVovc ibe ^v«t of ucjcamed people. Judsing by Che cumber of 

cerracotti, mcrble &nd ic relief. Toued b AtCc cemeieria the proaortton of the popu^cion who died uomerried 
eeem a liccle icrac^. So.caUed Uh4UstanJcoi, fbuod is lomte end wick eeenee of mouirucg upon cb«m, mlrbc better 
qualjfr for the neme Iwlnfrhew, which is uio Moeleted with marriage by Hesychius and others. Bui further ecquiiy 
into ihuprobleai IS beyood the Scope of this study. ' 

^ Thiench. Tjrrlimnlit 1 te, 1 x«, 

»i* lUreinAUicbuc^/tLouvrePsi.AWXXXII, is, ao. s, pi. 5. ft. 

On the HeraUes Amphora, oca Gor^n Axnphora (p. 40, ao. 3 ). 

>•< Eretnos i ndfc i Uo n, wbgeometnc At (no, orjentaluiag CS '(slats 6) and Group D animals (^lat* 8), 
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animal frieze of ducks and bulls combined with panel decoration 10 the discomfort of one 
bull who is thereby cut in half,**’ heraldic compositions in friezes and panels, a single la^c 
siren in a panel, and a variety of incidental decoration including linked buds, tongues, linked 
lotus and palmette and a lotus'palmette cros^and all on one vase, and that of heroic 
proportions. 

To turn to details, The naive manner in which the glaze outline to the cloaks of the three 
women beyond the horses follows the profile of their faces instead of dropping straight down is 
paralleled by the similar glaze outline to the goigons' ears on the Gorgon Amphora and Hydria 
(p. 40, nos. 2, 3).*« Their ' bun ’ hair style *•* and red dot eyes are Attic. Compared 
with such horses as those of Act. 610 and 627 those of this vase arc less lively animals but as 
well proportioned-*®* The heraldic lions on the back of the neck are purely Attic in concep¬ 
tion,*®* but the lack of incision and extraordinary and lavish use of colour give them a most 
un-Atdc appearance. The form of the siren in the body panel bebw is like that on an oehochoe 
in the Agora,*®* and the paddle tail is quite Attic. The way in which the feathers on her body 
are represented by small curved lines in white is unusual, though simQar iiuisid decoration is 
found in Attic,*®* and particularly in Etruscan black figure vases-*®* 

It appears again in Erctria on the siren below the left handle of the HctaklCs Amphora. 
The ivy leaves which spring on stalks from the floor of the rear body panel and the foot frieze 
are again most easily paralleled on Etruscan vases.*®* Similar decoration on Chalcidlan, 
pseudo-Chalcidian *®’ and some Attic vases *®* consists usually of a lotus bud or bloom on a 
stalk, as on the Herakles Amphora (no. 22); on the foot of this vase also appear two ivy 
leaves like those on the Wedding Amphora, The degenerate floral chain above the body 
scene, with its members connected by links not tendrils, and with lotus and palmette in pairs 
and not alternating, seems in a more advanced style than that in the same position on the 
Herakles vase (flate xo) . The lotus-palmettc cross on the foot shows Tyrrhenian proportions, 
and the white dot fringe to the palmette is quite Attic.* A central sepal may be repr«ented 
by a white paint line, but a complete lack of incision makes it difficult to assign it its position 
in the known Attic development of the type.**® 

The scene of the Judgement of Paris *** is remarkable mainly for Paris’ patient attitude 


Mo(« abo ibat the body sceoe a noi accuiairiy centred, but on the right extends under the handles. 

Amyx. AJA 69. **• Cf. JffS 1031, pi. 13. Rumpf. Salmida, pi. a6b- 

Gf, C^A Bntttii III, pi. a®, :s- **• Act. 6:0, ffot.iV ai6j Act, 627, Greef 

*« a Rumpf. pi. a. n, 6. *'» Hup. VIII fig. 12. 

'** Ronaihe Vviva4ee(r,/.Khb(cr, ^/foUissAeMe^npl. no. 76},toihe Aeropolisdin<4 6o6.Gra«fpl. 31 andthe b«by 
siren FouUUi A$ V ijS, fir. 646. 

*** EftpeciiUy onworhw theSirei Paentet (Dohm. Du itkav^figurifinttnekife/iin Vas/n 131 ff.), r-g. Munich, Sieveking* 
HaekI nos. 842 (202). 843 (a 18a). 6c t (227), 6m ^ 14), 896 (215), m (224).>Dohjn*s catal^e numbes are in bracheU; 
Beariey catU ihU pahUCT ue hCcau Faioter. Lc JisaHte SintAtlio Gitfbslnn 79 S. 

*** Again oftM oa work of (he Siren Fainter, {f. Munich exampm. SieveVir^Hackl 643 (stSa), (237), 835 (214), 
896 (215). 909 (224) (Dohm, 9 p. eit. nuiid>ers In brackets ), and * Pontic * vases, Mcnst, PoWtsA/ Vajtn 5,14, 23 
no*. H5, 79,104). 

Chalcidlan, Rurapf, CV, pll. 30.1 {6,141; pseudo-Chalcidian CV pU. i i $8, 207,2 J 4, 2:7,220 and fi^ x 9, (5. 

*** References 1 b Dohm, cif. 100 £, a. 100 ; e/, Acr. 47 k Giaef 18, (Ke only go^ AtUc parallel Atlic blooms 
Rumpf. pi 17B, krlt. KCus. </K<t III. pi. 23, 2- for occasional dot rowtie* and line* of dots ia the field In 

Attic as on this vase, ^ Rumpf^^toids, pi- 9, 5gb, 6. 3a, AJA X944, 233, fig. 2. 

Louvre E oto, fotiicr pi. 37 (Zahn thought this vase Ercinan, PkW ijoe, 1261), and Thwrach, TjrThfnudit 

Kasends. 

••• Saith HeofstffyAia, 246 indn. 43. 

Harrisoo. YHS t886, t9€ f 7 .; Ffuhl MilZ 1 93 ^ • Dugas, Aiili^Ui Cloin^iu VI 6; $chul2e, D44 Parii-UrleU, Usa. 
Wuraburg 1921; latest on these scene* is WCs^in R£, /.a. ‘ Paris ’, where our vase (hU no. 1^ is described as' Altatt. 
Ampfwmd.spii. Pbaltfoasiils*; lohiaUsladd, Type A, Mykonos KZ 1123; Type B,MykonceK 2 1483; Acr-yaj, Runpf. 
Saimidts pi. 17b; Pays* HC ^5, fig. 48; CvA Louire VlII, pi. 77, la, Baxley JHS 3to; ixiuvre CA 6x8 s&d 
aoothercripodpyxia; SI, It AL 4 l 9 o 6 ; GKAfiVpoAfKMan, pi. 9, li EnurelslII.pL 22, 1; Type 

C, CVA Pfiii Paiiu, p, x-4; CVA GdMsfsn CaU., pJ. 37, 2; CVA Bntuls III,^ 26, 2and Louvre F 43, New York Qk 
349 {BSA XXXIl X4, DO. 42V 2iid caricature, Watsinger, Tsbiogen, pi. 15 (HsupeU ABL 117) • 

D 
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before Hennes aii<i the goddesses. In aJI contemporary and earlier representation he displays 
no little rclucunce. On Chalcidian vases he seems diffident, and only on the Corinthian 
Ghigi vase does he seem at all contented or resigned to his lot. We should probably 
identify Hera with her sceptre as the foremost of the goddesses.*** The scene of the 
Judgement of Paris Is not rai^y found on Attic vases which also bear scenes of a wedding 
procession.*** 

Scenes of a wedding procession,*** with the groom carrying his bride home in a chariot, 
are common on Attic vases. In some details the representation on this vase differs from the 
usual Attic type. Neither here nor on the Peleus Amphora (plats 9) appear the booted 
Hermes or lyre-playing Apollo, the two most regular attendants in Attic scenes, who, however, 
never appear on similar Corinthian scenes. On the other hand the woman playing the flutes 
docs not appear on Attic vases.**’ The two small sirens flying below and before the horses 
may be regarded as birds of good omen.*** On some black figure examples the b rid e and groom 
can be identified as a divine or heroic couple, and Peleus and Thetis, whose marriage was so 
often celebrated in song and art {ef. the Francois Vase), were most popular.*** Many scenes 
we may regard as already secularised, as of a mortal couple, and identify the figures of the Gods 
as those of mortal guests and attendants; thus, Hermes tht TfpofiyrrrfjS, Artemis holding torches 
as the mother of the bride or groom,*** lyre-playing Apollo the accompanist to the marriage 
hymn, Dionysos a satisfied father-in-law. But other deities sometimes appear who cannot 
be so easily explained—Zeus, Hera,*** Athena,*** Poseidon,*** Herakles,*** and others.*** 
Peleus and Thetis were popular in Eretria and we may identify them as the newly wedded 
couple here.*** Possibly it is Aphrodite**’ who follows Dionysos as wedding guest, and 
Artemis-Hekate or Hera who holds the torches.*** The group of three women is common 


Rumpf CV (oS, pi. {14. 150 and p|, 134. H« >v&its patiently on s btack*figiire van in Mykonos, KZ ties, vhlch 
may ao( b« Aiue. 

lu eVA ma GUUU I, pi. 4, 3. 

G«T^d A V, pi. 71 - Wr«ath> are commonly carried, tf. Louvre F * 3, Pottler Cal. pJ. 64; F 31, Hid. pi. 66. 

On the khtifomhs in the Petit Ptlalt (above n. 177), and on two tn^ pyuda in the Louvre. On Gtthard < 4 ^ 
pi. 7s, p! and Munich r 3 ^> CVA Mvtieh 1 , p!. 36, tbe marmn scene u of a varnor lesdina away his bride by her mantle 
(llaapelj, BCfi 1930, 4^?, Type A i Dugas. BCH 1936, 133 IfTi. As Uie dt^te between the fc^esses which occasioned 
(hejudgmoenewasimiiated by fins while they were ateeDauir the wedding ofFeleus and Tbetis. and as chat disputedireetly 
caused the Trofan War, the connection, with ihejudgement, 0 Jthe wedding of Peleus and Thetis, or of the warrior {Menelaus n 
away hii bride fKelen?) is ensllv understood. 


away nil bride (Helen?) is easily understoM. 

•** Haspeb, BCH 1930, 4 SJ ff.; Payne M 7 c 14, no, 3, 4, 5. 

’ Acr. 3803, Graef pi. 93 seemi (o be of a later stage in the 


Helen and Moielaos on (be Smyrna 
nUerilHiff C. rf. ?, 3, ABL 

on CabinetdesMddaiUes, 
lb scena, c/. Luce, B/tUoMfAia Mus. 


Acr. 3803, Gratf pi. 93 seemi to be of a later stage in the ceremony when the bride is being led (0 bet nuptial bed. 
••• Laurent, eti., noiiees enly one siren; ADtIl igoo. 50, no. : mentions only birds. Qf. Brit. Mui. CVA ill, ^ 24 
i. and in Coriaih^ Payne J{C Cat. no. 1:97. Sicnikr baby sirens ow a warrior's chariot in Brit. Mus. CVA III ^ w 
Louvre CVA, III pL (3, On theirs^acaoce see Buschor, DUMva da JuuiUi, 37 ff. 

»• Peleus and Tbeiis on our Pelw Amphora (P1.ATB3) and on Florence 3790. Helen and Menelaos on (be Smyrna 
ieta gmAai (above, p. 3:). Kadfzios and Hartoopin on L^vre CA 1961, Wtater VarUgrililifr C, 7, 3, I^meU ABL 
“ GoUicbow pyxis, CVA Feiaarfl, pi. i6, i; on Gwbard ylt’pi. 335; on Sibmet desMddaiUes, 
^ i8«, pi. 3m; on New York 14. J05. >o, BMiOrMut 1915, 193, 5g, s: on such scena, c/. Luce, FMoA/Mia Afus. 
jtamv toto, S69-370, where others are douotfulJy identified. 

Whm two wocneo with torches are prcMRt we may suppose that both mothers are intended, one bidding farewell 
the other greeting the bridal couple on arrival at their new home; </. Acr. 9195, Graef pi. ga: Munich 14^ C Kd nl eS * 
<7Kd BnissHs n, 57 (R 310). p ^ > 

an Zeus and nm on a pyms ia the Vlaslo Collection, Haspels 43 n. 1. 

»n Oq the Goluchow pyxis CFA iWoad I, pi. 16, i. 

*** Brit. Mus. CVA, pf. 38; Munich no. 439 in Jahn, Ba<fifeihiing ; probably on Florence 4700 with Amohiirite 
•*» On Berlin 1998, Qethaxd A F pi, 396. ^ 

*** Horence 3790, Heydemann 86; a key piece on which the names of gueai deities are Inscribed: no obotorranh has 
beta published. • r a r 

On tbc Peleus Amphora (plat% 9) ih« aw identified by inscriptiora. The famous pedimenial group from the 
Apollo temple at Bretna may be of Peleus and Thetis. AO HI, pll. «?, 38. qf. Casson, JUoi. Wn. AuhM. Hvnim. XX 
199^! 021, 80 IT. ' 

*** With net husband on Florence 2790, see above n. 925. 

iM In Eur. 7r»aiM 333 Saaiandra ca^ onHekate. In Apoll. Rhod. IV 606 it Is Hera who earrie the riXai >^4ie« 
for Thetis* marriage. Soacgely Athena ia aegis and hehnei Vars torches on CVA Belaid I, (6,1. 


luchow pyxis CFd iWoad I, pi. t6, 

CVA, pf. 38; Munich no. 439 in Jahn, Ba<fifeihiing ; probably on Florence 4700 with Amohiiriie. 

1998, Gerhard A F pi. 396. 

790, Heydemann 86; a key piece on which the names cf guest deities are Inscribed; no photograph has 
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on Corinthian scones and some Attic; on the Francois Vase Muses, Charites and 

Moirai visit Peleus and Thetis on the morning after their marriage. 

1 would date this vase to about the middle of the sixth century. Dr. Amyx has suwested 
that the Herakles Amphora should be earlier than this vase, and such details as the more 
degenerate lotus and palmette chain on the Wedding Amphora might support his contention 
In my opmion they are near contemporaries, and inasmuch as the Wedding Amphora imitates 
an earher Athenian style of painting, more SaJconidean than Exekian, it was probably made 
earlier. ^ ’ 

Two fragments from Erctria,«» one, ?late 10, arc from a grave amphora painted in a 
siimlar style to that of the back of the Wedding Amphora (the least Atdc part of the vase in 
appearance), but more crudely and no doubt of an earlier date. They are from the neck cf 
the amphora; in a panel reserved in the glaze appear the tail and legs of a bird, possibly 
another siren. Note the similar use of white paint on the tail in the fragment, and on the 
siren of the Wedding Amphora. I cannot identify the object on the smaller fragment; in 
the held is part of a swastika. 

The Herakles Amphora (nos. nb,/, 22, 2311, plaies 10, !i) 
i38,^h“AS|in’8<;6V^^’ ^ 11 , Nitem, JV/ 1903, 

Laurent describes the vase fiilly; most of the traces of colour are still viable. It was 
found containing the bones of an infant, with two lekythoi and two kyathiskoi which cannot 
now be identified. Of the lid all that is preserved is the knob, the band of rays, and at one 
point the semicircular stalks linkup the buds in the band below; the rest is restored in plaster, 
perhaps with rather too low a profile. 

The slender proportions of the Wedding Amphora are now lost. The neck is shorter 
and the shoulder set off more markedly, while the handles stand very dose to the neck. 
Incision is employed only sparingly on the back of the vase and not at all on the foot. The 
lowest zone of the body probably by ovenight lacks the rays found in that position on the 
other two black figure grave amphorae.*® 

The painting is a far more convincing imitation of Atdc of (he period of early Exekias or 
the E Group. A comparison between the head of Herakles on our vase and on the Attic 
Louvre F53 *** {pio. 23^) shows that the Eretrian painter copied his models closely but not 
carefully, and in his very lack of care imparted a considerable vigour to his work. The execu¬ 
tion of the lion and bull standing in the animal frieze below Herakles (plate i i) may not be 
precise, but is confident and most successful, and the proportions of the monster and composition 
of the main scene on the vase make it the most satisfactory representadon of Hcrades and the 
Hydra in black figure painting.*** 

Unusual characterisdes shared by other vases from Erelria are the use of white for the 
sepals in the fioral chain on the body and the chain of buds on the foot,*** the ivy leaves and 
lotuses on stalks rising from the floors of the animal friezes, the debased tongue ornament above 

*** F 4 yne AC nos.: 188,145a. Attic, Louvre CKA VI, pi. 69 ,1 Louvre iripod-pyxis, and Act. 61 o. Hup. IV 9»6. 

*** AiKensNM Apotheke. H. oDaigeetfcajiiiefit O'15510. The ^ue has fired red and the sur&ce of the backaround 
it duU. Traces of red in a broad bend on (Ke snaller rcagment; vrhtie lines on the tail of ihe bird or su^, and wmte dou 
on the roKtte in the field. 

Cf. AJA 1944,833, s » Maple, MA XXII. pi. 56, 5. 

*** The amphora Ascribed hrolm, tTwIe whi^ fits uxieasily into (he E Group, Beaziey BSA, XXXlt 

3 ,nOjSi, byTeunau’s 'Malecder Aihoia-Gebun Etekias 18,n. 46, 23 no, 6. 

*** Nearet rival the TyrThetilaji ampbora Louvre E851, CVA t, pi, 5, 5,13 ^ 7, 4, a scene like ours In many dciaUi; 
sec b^w n. 240. 

*** fyt the Wedding; Axapbora and Gorgon Amphora (p. 40: no. 3). 
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the floral chain on the body“^ (where the Wedding and Peleus amphorae have a band of 
red and black tongues), and the row of unlinked buds on the foot.*** 

The animals on the vase are Attic in type.- The fine Hon and bull on the back of the vase 
are difltcult to match, as at this time Athenian painters seldom drew such large animals though 
an occasional Nemean lion offers a parallel. The smaller animals in subsidiary friezes 



Fio. 33.—~SHOVLi>an Decoration from Back of Herakles 

Amfhobla. 



a 

Fio. 9 g.—HaaAM.ES from (c) Herakles Amphora. 
(^) LoovEE F53. 


on hydriae and the lips of amphorae of the Exekias period are of the type of the bulls and 
Hons on the Herakles vase, though the painter's rather freer style, particularly in the animals 
on the foot of the vase where no incision is employed, lends them some individuality. Sirens 
with outspread wings stand beneath each handle; the feathers on the body of one are 
drawn as short curved incised lines, as the painted lines in white on the siren of the Wedding 


III 

II* 


theO«rE«n Kydnaand Aznphorai (p, 40: ao*. s, 3). 

f. tbe Go^D Hydiia (p. 40; no, a), Mykoao* and Tana^ra amphorae, and Dtte plaie, below pp. 4^46, 


PLAn r* 

*** R/. WOrabufE 148. LAneloQ, pi. 8e, 84. 
£./. Technau, Extf^, pt 30. 


*** On sirens in this poniion cT Jaeebsthal, On. /r, yasfn, 30, n. 45. 
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Amphora The paire of panthers and rams with Jotus buds between them on the neck 
and shoulder of the back of the vase arc quite Attic, though for the single lotus between the 
rams (PiG. 22} a Chalddian vase offers the closest parallel. The device between the 
panthers, where both parts are a lotus, is less usual, the normal Attic formula being lotus and 
palmetie.*« 

Two ivy leaves on stalks such as appear on the Wedding Amphora,*« rise from the floor 
of the frieae on the foot, but lotuses on stalks, a more Attic motif,*** also appear on this vase, 
two by the siren below the light handle. Their angular buds could not be more unlike 
Ghafoidian. By the legs of the siren beneath the other handle a palmette plant grows {pig. 21^), 
an unusual motif at this date but met on pseudo-Chalcidian and Chalcidian vases.*** The 
neck decoration above and behind each of the handles (no. 21/} seems a half-hearted attempt 
at the more elaborate floral and spiral motifs by the handles of Attic vases. The birds below 
were awkwardly painted through the loops of the double handles which frame them.*** The 
white sepals to the lotuses in the floral friezes will receive attention later.**’ The row of 
unlinked lotuses and buds on the foot are most closely paralleled by the neck decoration of 
amphorae in Mykonos and from Tanagra; c/. also a Delos plate, whose other Erctrian 
affinities are discussed below (p. 45 , plats 14). 

In the scene of Herakles’ fight with the Hydra *** there are some variations from the usual 
Attic type. The woman with the branch may well be Athena, but neither she nor Hermes 
appears often in such scenes on Attic vases; *** nor are the other women spectators met, and 
thoi^h Herakles often wields a sword lolaos does so only once.*** The Eretrian Hydra is 
one of the finest monsters Herakles had ever to fa.ee.*®' We miss the traditional crab, but for 
the chariot which von Massow would associate with the scene we need look no further than 
the neck of the vase.*®* Admittedly it already carries its charioteer *“ while lolaos is helping 
Herakles. But this lolaos is no mere ‘ chauffeur witness his fine armour with the panther 
heads at the shoulders; in all probability the heads are really at the front but Che painter 
prefers to make them visible on lolaos’ back.*** 

The Herakles Amphora is of around the middle of the sixth century, probably only a 
little after the Wedding Amphora *** 


S«e above □. $3' 

**' Ruropf CKpl. ^ 3 , ^,pl. 89. 

Two lonues; Attic, Aj’A >944» ^8* 3 p i e c e is an unea^ atUiiion to (be Sakonidean vaics: (he palmeitr 

deviee behind (he lirena' wtnp ia most uncommon at this period^tt appears on a vase In Mykonos). tk V 

33^ (upside down: a siren). Tbiench, sp. 85. 38 ^ Boeotian, Ure. .lirM aad I^k C«at. PoUtfy/raot lantsttu, 

pi, 40, as?: Ohalctdian, RumpfCK. pi. Co: Conntniaa. Payoe PfC 14$. 

*• See above, p. 33. 

*** See above, p. 33. 

** * Pseudo-Ch^idian, Rumpf, CK pi, 90$, 9 1 3, 990 ; ChaJeid Ian, Smith, Crf/m (/* Ckafei^cn Waft pi. 30, 91 , Rumpf 
CV. tSo, 169 i Aitic. t.g. Act. 464, GraeTpl. t6, common as handle ornament. ^.JacobsthU On./r. Vuett 93 If., din. 
subrametrie Bs (piatb 4). 
yC 45, 

**' Latest literature, Brommer, Mvhu/M 1949, to which add Attic. CVA San /Vamun I pi. la. 

A^ra R 8^4. P 90099, Mykonos • 134. On Gormthiaa lypea Auaiulry. XL 33 IT, to which add 

Bc^ fr. AM 1 93C Poachora Tragmcnl, Hopper, BSA XLtV g : a, 

*** HokliAg a branch on the Tyrrhenian ampboia Louvre 1, 3, 3,13 ; 7, 4, where Hennee is also peeeoi, 

>*• CVA. OptnJug/n III, p). (19. 

' The for ked tail and twist at (he base of eaeh neck distinguish the beti Hydra!. Coniraji the weakly creatnre an 
the Dionhos Paiste's lekythos, Perrot-Chipiea X $8$. 890. 

*** rrantal chariot oftypacaJ Attic type. Hafher, Vwriej^ana u Vfr<femfiekJ 3. no. 30. 

He wears a call ooni^ cap. or pmbly a rinbaji as there appears 10 be a fold. (y. Louvre CV.A II, pi. 9. Rumpf, 
(SC, (he archer from the Ae^a p e diment, Welter. Aigma 64, and BeaMy, icsvr I/siur Gmu, 83, 

*** The charioreer wean a panther skin 00 the Sparta relief pithos. .4rtnnu Orikia, pi. ] 6. Qf. (he presuinably engraved 
decoration Hep. XV. pi. :8, and the Arisilon stele. lolaos’ back is turned to ua; noie the prsitioo of the sheath and (he 
Sword. 

’** See above p. 35. 
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Tk£ PELEt« Amphora (plates 9, 10) 

Athens NM 12076, Kicok, Cat. 8^0; Laxiroot, tttoi, pJ. is, PAE 1898, 97; Hupek, 1930, 4 S 2 > ^3 (a 

food detail oT the body scene); Zerves» I'Arf n Grke 144. Preserved height 0 53, not as recorded by Laurent and Nicole. 
Athens NM 18:84; NUason, JW1903»138, 10; Amyx, Ajd 194:, 69, o. 3B. 


The foot NM 16184 which was published by Nilsson as from Erctria has now been joined 
to the Peleus Amphora which Laurent published. Laurent wrote that the foot could not 
be found at the excavation, and its independent arrival in the National Museum therefore 
remains a mystery. The amphora contained the bones of an infant. 

The drawing on the vase is a stiff and less successful imitation of good Attic work of 550- 
540. Compare the horses by Lydos,**^ and note the way the Eretrian painter has disturbed 
thdr proportions. It is, however, a more slavish imitation of Atdc, and there is little beyond 
the shape of the vase which is not Attic in inspiration. The splaying tail to the siren in the 
animal frieze on the lid is unusual.*** The geese in the bottom frieze on the foot are reminiscent 
of an earlier animal frieze style,**® while the other animals are more in the style of those on 
Attic band cups. The diagonal folds in the mandes of the figures on the neck run in either 
direction.*** The step decoration on the lip is more Corinthian ox even Chalcidian in origin 
than Attic. In the floral frieze the lotus type (best seen in SCff 1930, pi. 23) may betray 
a slip in the painter's Atticism. In all black figure fabrics the calyx of a lotus of this type is 
usually boxed off from the sq^als by a transverse line or lines.*** When the outer sepals run 
straight to the stem there is usually a simple central sepal between them, and not a palmette 
as here. This is perhaps an oversight or a misunderstanding on the part of the painter. 

In the inscriptions the second stroke of the lambda in nsX(sO$), as read by Laurent, sprang 
from the bottom of the first stroke, the form regular on most known Eretrian archaic inscrip¬ 
tions.*** The break 15 paraEel to and just beside the first stroke of the letter, and the position 
of the second stroke cannot now be seen clearly. The first letter of the preserved part of the 
name of the man greeting the wedded couple presents some difficulty. As it stands it is an 
Ionic lambda- The name clearly should read NspevVs, the father of Theds, who on the Francois 
Vase stands with his wife Doris welcoming the wedding guests. Various things may have 
su^ested the name Neleus to the painter, apart from the simple possibility of his ignorance, 
which no doubt helped. There is a river Ndcus in Euboea ^ *** Pcisistraios who was ruling 
in Athens, perhaps while the painter was learning his trade there and who himself came to 
Eretria,*** claimed descent from Neleus. Or this spelling may perhaps be a misguided attempt 
to avoid the local habit of rhotacism. In any of these cases the letter form is deliberate. It 
the painter intended to write N 6 p€\>$ and this is a misspelling the form is still deliberate; only 
if it were an unfinished letter, a / for a P, could the appearance of the unusual P lambda form_ 
in Eretria be explained. Of all explanations the misspelling seems most likely and the 
nafionality of the painter is perhaps thereby called into question. 


*** AE IM1, 178. I hav« not »«en tKe eocD^cc va»e m the foot had aoi yet been uapMbed from its place of wariime 
storage wbeo I left Athens. Mn. Karouaou klndJy sent me the photographs, ^hich 1 publish here (psatb 9), conhrraing 
sty asumpeion. 

Amyx had noted that the animals on the foot were painted by the same hand as those on the lid of the Peleus Amphora. 
The laob on the lid is missing. Fat the loaoige attachment between (he double handks see above p. 31, n. 190. 

**’ E.g. A£ 193?, 16. fig. 4.JHS 1931, pi. 13. 

*“ Buty. Louvre P s^CVA III jJ. tg, 

**• Gorgon Painter, AJA 1938,446, fig. t,AJA :933, egs, fig, i, frr. in EleusU. 

so the vase should be daid soon after the change from the ' Heaiaiias * type of drapery (Smith, Htinl HfAru 
945 If.) on (bis type of figure. 

*•» But c/. Louvre F Jt. Potiier pj. 86, 

* But IG XII 9. 985, Kourouaiotea on the Bretrian alphabet AE 1897, >55. 

*** Strabo X 449. > 

<•* Herodotoi f *^2; Aristotle'A« ttoA 15; Adcock Cll XVI 11 (74 IT. 
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The identification of the conplc and the man greeting them on wedding scenes of the type 
seen on the body of this vase, has been dealt with above (p. 34). The UheUs carried by the 
two women are intcresting.*«« Perhaps these are in fact the iebetes gmihi, as it is difficult 
to see what presents they might hold, although they could of course be preents themselves— 
cooking utens^.*«« Presents were usually brought on the day following the wedding, the 
while in the procession as figured here were carried flat boses,*** no doubt con¬ 
taining linen, or the symbolic Xlxvov.*** The lebttes appear large and it is tempting to suppose 
that they are empty, and that their value was sentimental on account of their previous use 
possibly at the bridal bath. 

This is the latest and least Inspired of the eatant Eretrlan grave amphorae. Ic belongs 
to the decade 55^54o» and probably not late in it, 


SECTION VI 

A- OTHER BLACK FIGURE POTTERY FROM ERETRIA 

In this section is published a list of all important black flgure vases and fragments found 
in Eretria with which I am acquainted; also one attribution by Dr. Amyx which I regard 
as cert^n (no. 3),*’* Non-Athenian and possibly local characteristics are mentioned in the 
course of the description of the vases, but I have reserved for the end a discussion of the possi¬ 
bility of a recognisable Eretrian school of black figure vase painting, and the existence of 
other vases akin to the non-Attic black figure vases found in Eretria. Bxcqit for the two 
fragmentary pieces (nos, n, 12) I have ignored all black figure lekythoi in Eretria or in the 
Eretria apotheke in the National Museum.*’^ 


I. T/u SiUn Amphora (plate ra). H. 0 50. 

AihcDS NM 1007; BuKhor,/!^ Ill fig. te4i Zmm, VArinGTkt 137; Sub, 33,110. 4; CoUignoo* 

Couve, Cflf.66o{ voq Lficken, AM ($(^. 73; Rumpf, Cfi4£; (36; Broinoi«r, 57, n. 30, no. 4. 

A. A silen leaping upon a doe,*’* whose head he pulls back. B. Two warriors standing 
facing each other. 

All outlines are incised. Red is used on the silen*s face, the doe's head and neck, the 
filling rosettes, the helmets, corselets, greaves and shields. The rays whose slim points arc 
still preserved at the bottom of the surviving part of the vase were not noticed by Stais. The 
foot is entirely restored. The background to the figured panels seems to have been covered 
with a light glaze wash from which the figures do not stand out at all boldly. Stais notes 


AsonthePeiitPsUis/Atf^iWCt'A pl.9, (-4; Brii.Mui. n(,pl. 3B; Agc^?36i9; Vienna €98, CPA I, 
pl.3.8: Gerhard AKpi. 313; fromSelinus,MA AaXI 1.pi. 90, 3; inred AusimIX 63. 

'** On ' UitUt i 9 arM' see above p. 30 f. 

Deubaet tgoo, 144 ff. 

*** See references in &exl note, as they are always earned In scenes in which Una appear. 

**' Harrison, JUS 1903, 313 1^., MuUO, AwMts 1x68. On firit. Mus. CVA III, pll. 31. 54; Louvre CVA VI, pi. 64, 
7, 65; Na^es, Heydemafin 3498, AwnU IV 134: Italy, Private Cell., daMaie IV 130, 3: Boston, vase figured m 

tiOeb ed. oiAtbenaeus, vol. V (anamphora also U Ming carried in the procesion). 

la this section I am indebted to Dr. D. A. Amyx for advice and laiortoatioa (I was not able to study his unpublished 
dissertation oq Eretrian black fi^re for the Univeraity ofCaliramla before writing; the preseoi study), ana to Dr. *r. Dohm 
for some photographs. 

Sec further below p. 45. The latest work on Eretrian black figure u by Amyx, AJA 1941,64 ff. 

Where the eompoution of silen and doe is cemps.red with that of Hetakles assd Nesos on the Aihois NeasM vase, 
Pfuhl,ML?ni, lig.85. 

*** I in ink our ereasurc is a doe. Per the eilen’s behaviour compare satyrs with mules in Athenian scenes ofihe Return 
otHej^aisiQs ^ CVA Vilk Gklu III, 4. 


As on Eretrian grave amphorae. 


Andrian' vases ; see below p. 44 f. 
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white filling in the incision which may not be the work of the vase mender, and would certainly 
have been of some value in bringing up the outlines. 

The high neck, flaring lip, angular handles and lai^e field for the figured panels are not 
quite Atdc, but, judged by Attic standards, and in view of the rays at the base, this vase could 
hardly have been made before 570. 

The awkward style of figure drawing docs not permit any close parallels with Attic work, 
and the painter clearly was not very familiar with the Attic vase painting wluch he was 
laboriously imitating. We have seen how skilfully painters working in Eretria could imitate 
and adapt Athenian models of about 550, so it seems probable that the vase was made before 
the three great grave amphorae, though probably only a little before. The doe with its head 
pulled back suggested to Rumpf the animals on the Berlin Lydos oenochoe,*^* and it is certainly 
the most advanced feature on the vase. 

In the silen’s head, to which the painter has imparted strikingly brutish features, Buschor 
sees the father of the Fran9ois Vase silens. It is more of a distant cousin, 1 think, or even 
in a more direct relationship with the Ionian type of Silen with human legs but hone’s hoofs, 
which is almost unknown in Attic work,*^* but regular on Chalddian vases,*’ 

Horse protomai with forelegs showing, as on the shield device on this vase, do not appear 
on Attic work until later ; coins, however, with this device, of the period of our vase or even 
earlier, have been associated with Euboea and some found in Euboea.*” Not Attic: probably 
Eretrian. 

2. The Gorgon Hydria (AJA 1941, 65, figs, i, 2). 

Athens NM 114$; KraUcer. (Twnm : 934. 344. s. s; Aenyx, Ay A 1941,64 ff. 

A Gorgon runs to the right holding wreaths in her hands. Amyx, op. fully publishes 
this vase, pointing out the nomAthenian peculiarities in drawing and techitique. Note the 
poor glaze, the bold use of colour, particularly white, the general carelessness of the drawing 
and incision. Eretrian work. 

3. Tfu Gorgon Amphora {AJA 1941, 65, figs, 3, 4). 

Vi«noA 136; Mun«r is, pJ. $; Amyx, AJA 1941, 67 ff- Provenance unkaown. 

A. A Gorgon running to the right. B, Two cocks face each other; three stcmlcss lotuses 
in the field. Ivy pattern on the neck. Amyx, op. at., associates this with the Gorgon Hydria 
(no. 2 above). Very similar style of drawing and lack of care. Two of the lotuses have white 
painted sepals. Eretrian work. 

4. Gorgondon Kylix (fig. 24*2, plats 13). Eretria. 

Hair and nose of Goigondon are incised; white is used for ears and teeth, red for the 
tongue, and red on the moulding at the base of the low stem, Atheruan Gorgoneia in kylixea 
almost never have white cam,*’® and their beards are invariably indicated by mdsion or an 
irregular outline. Probably Eretrian work. 

*** Rufopt, 44>pli. >9~3i, ihe Chaleidian nag Rumpf, CVtv^ 113 , pi. 183. 

Gahkrd, AV pi. ge. m«i in ibe Pdcpponn«»«, Broremer W(., &. 26, nM. 13-14. Common os Ionian g«fns, 
Puriwin^ler, AMik* Gimma pi. B, 4, 24; (<, t?. An Einucan paridl«l, SMUMttrMut 1925, 301 {Beuloy, Bftutem 

V4it PautUng it, Ivy-le«f Group). The head is a wilder venion of (he Lydoe satyr heed MetrMtuSw fV 170, pi. i. 

Sduch, Onfi" CWmiM War, 234 f, 

AM 18B4, 354. SelUnan, Athns, Its o/id Ceina^ pi, i, 9 , A 9-13,19-49 where (hey are Identified as of 
an Athenian must {ep. eis. 34 f.). Bu( on Eretrian fondnesaTor flielione see Wali^, Heip. 1947, laS f., and refereiica 
there. 

Eicceprions In che Kerameikos, Jdl 194S, 7, pi. 9 , 7, and in the Aeora, P19653. Also a irickoTthe Asnasia Painter, 
JHS 1931, 909. 
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5. Lid (plate 14). Diameter 0 33. Eretria. 

Red is used in three bands on the knob, and in three on the surface of the lid. It is certainly 
of the sixth century, though not necessarily to be associated vrith a black figure amphora. 
The knob is typically Eretrian the Wedding and Herakles amphorae (plates 9, 10)), 
and unlike the usual Atdc, Corinthian or Ghalcidian types.*’* 


6. Fragment (plate 13). Eretria. 

Head and neck of a panther with head turned back. Red used on the nose and in care¬ 
lessly incised flecks on the neck. The outline is incised. The panther's neck is peculiarly 
long, and meets the body at an awkwardly sharp angle. Probably from an amphora. Not 
Attic \ possibly Eretrian. 


a b 

Fio. 24.— 'Profiles op (a) B,P. No. 4, (i) B.F. No. 16 (Plats 13). 

7. Fragment (plate rg). Eretria. 

Lower part of a warrior wearii^ short chiton and greaves, striding to the leR. A draped 
figure stands behind him. The surface of the fragment is so poorly preserved that 1 cannot 
be certain that outline indsion was not employed. Foaubly from a kylix. Perhaps not Attic. 



8. Fragment (plate 14). Eretria. 

A human foot is all that is preserved above the linked buds and the rays. The heavy 
and crude up-pointing buds and lotuses in a chain arc quite un-Attic.**® This could perhaps 
be from a grave amphora. Probably Eretrian. 

9, Fragment (plate 13). Eretria. 

Part of a four-hone chariot driven by a draped figure holding a long whip. Beyond, a 
man moving to the right, possibly looking back, wearing a sword, and raUii^ one hand which 
seems to be open. The outlines are incised. White is used on the chiton of the charioteer, 
on the straps on the chest of the other figure and on his sword hilt; two red dots on his chiton. 
There are flecks of white in the clay. Perhaps not Attic. 

*** The neuesi in AtiicAre on tbe Swan Group e.g. CVA Ml Pehv.plt’, ConnihUit are usuallyeoDieal ; Chalcidian 
are dutinciive, Rumpf, CV oil. 33, J37, Smith, ^ Chateidiai Wgft t 40 . 

**' Cf. Boeotian, Ure, Sufft o/td Cent. Atstrau. pi. 1 s, So. 8. 
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10. FragmeriX. Eretria. 

Two joining fragments. A draped female figure with arms raised rum to the r^ht, 

Traces of red bands between the incised lines of her drapery. The glaze to the left may 
represent the irregular edge to the panel. Careless work of the end of the century. Probably 
not Atdc. 

11. Lekyihos Fragment (platb 1$). Eretria, 

Two joinii^ fragments. Greatest heighc of %ured scene as preserved, 0 053 m. j 
approximate diameter at the base of the scene, 0 090 m. About two thirds of the circumference 
at the base of the figured scene is preserved. The linked bud decoration ends at the left of 
the fragment, so the figure above must be at the extreme left of the scene. Four draped figures 
stand to the right; before the leader the leg of a couch, beyond which appears the foot of 
another figure standing ^ng the left. White paint on the feet and in pdmette designs on 
the 1 ^ of the couch. This must surely be a scene of prothesia, a natural motif for the decoradon 
of a leky thos presumably offered at the grave, but otherwise not known on this shape. Probably 
Attic. 

12. Lekythas Fragment (plate 14). Eretria. 

H. of ft. 0’095 m. From a large white-ground lekythos with almost stra^ht walls. Part 
of a scene of Herakles fighdng Geryon. Parts of the giant*s six legs are preserved, and the arm 
of the collapsing figure of the shepherd Eurytion.**^ The style is quite Attic although the 
scene is not common on lekythoi. It could be from the hand of the Edinburgh Painter who 
used this scene on a white ground lekythos.*^ Atdc. 

13. Fragment. Eretria. 

Apparently from the neck and shoulder of a louteophoroi.^^ Lower part of draped male 
figures moving to the left; below them a maeandcr frieze. From the shoulder of the vase, 
part of a frieze of tongue ornament. Red on the bottoms of the cloaks, and on alternate 
tongues in the shoulder ornament. Attic, 

14. Cup Fragment. Eretria. 

Fragment of the plain rim and part of the handle palmette fix^m a Little Master cup. 
Atdc. 

15. Fragment. Eretria. ' 

Fragment from the body of an amphora, On it warrior with helmet and shield wielding 
a spear. Behind him a draped figure. White dot on shield and rosette on drapery; red rim 
to the shield. Atdc. 

16. Lekanis Fragment (no. 24^, plate 13). Eretria. 

Vases with this profile and decoration in WUrzbu^ (163, Langlotz, pi. 120, from Arezzo), 
Copenhagen {pVA lU, ph 100, 5, from Noia), and Cologne University (from Imly) have been 
declared Ch^cldian by Johansen and Rumpf.**^ An Athens Acropolis fragment with a 

^ Louvre CVA III, ao, where he holde a fword, ao( a stoae u on our fragmeni. 

*** ^lin 1999, Beazley SSR XI le. 00. ss: HaspclL 917, no. et. 

^ ^ examples lieted end illuiltAted 10 AAfrQfsd. 40 ft., BeU. IS'14. 

*** gV ix. I Qsve teen only (he Cologne vase wKica seems Quite Ghalddisn in tabric. 
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simiJar profile is surely Attic,*®* and there is a complete example with lid from Camtrus, now 
in British Museum, which also appears to be Attic.«* All but the Acropolis fragment, 
which bears figured decoration, have horizontal red lines running below the handles; these 
are lacldng on the fragment from Eretria. The shape is known in Attic from the first half 
of the sixth century.**’ Attic and Chalcidian vase shapes seldom correspond so closely. The 
fabric of this fragment seems Attic. 

B. INSCRIBED VASES (UNFiOURED) 

17, Amphora mthPoinUdlnscnpiiriJis (pio. 25, plats 13). 

Eretria Museum, Height 0 38 m. There arc two painted inscriptions on this vase; both 
were obscured by heavy incrustation which had to be removed with acid. 



Fio. 25.—Paintsd Inscriptions ok Amphora No. 17 (Plate 13). 


(tf) under the handle (to the left in platb 13), in black paint, 

KO^O 

(b) just below the reserved band of the handle zone, on the far side of d^e vase in 
PLATE 13, and on the right of that side so that the end of the inscription lies beneath 
the handle, in white paint,*** 

K . . . . EX£ioK[er}ho 

The mu (presumably inverted) in (n) has only four strokes, a form which in other known 
Eretrian inscriptions was not used before the fifth century; archaic inscriptions employ the 
five-stroked mu. If the inscription were in the Euboean dialect it should read koM, and in 

*** Lances, w. eU., sed Krail:«r (Owm 1^4, 944) call it ChskidUn. Amw (ob. eU. 64, n. 4) declare ii .\ctic. 

*** Mr. P. B. (jorbeu kindly dr«w ny atieniion (c this vue whkK is net published. 

*** Rumpf, Seko*idu, $ (t^. V^Unburf aad British Museum eumplea wiih lids). ** O&iKied. 

**■ Hdahi of leiien in about O'Qi? m., in about o or^ m. I am deeply indebted to Mias h- H, jeflery for her 
eommeois OQ iheae inscripiions. 
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(^) -fiXfiiBKoXe, but the koAo form wouJd be in order in Boeotia**° and Atdca.*** KaX6s 
inscriptions were clearly intended, but the writer was only barely literate. The first name 
might have been intended lo end -V15, and (^) could well be an addition K(aj. JeAeia. I 
do not think this vase was imported from Boeotia, but it is quite possible that the inscription 
was copied from a Boeotian vase. If so, Boeotian influence in Cretrian ceramic at this time was 
epigraphical only, cf~ no. below. The shape of the vase tells nothing, Probably sixth 
century, 

18. Oenochoe with ificiiid Imcriptions. 

CVA Bonn 47, pi. 40, J, 3. There seems no reason to doubt that this was found in Erctria, 
and in the absence of any figured decoradon there is no objecdon to assuming it to be of local 
manufacture. The red bands at the widest point of the belly and the coarse painting serve 
to confirm the possibility. hmiTpiT. vttt . i - 5. p is incised on the handle. Rehm (CVA Bonn 
47) notes the Boeotian afiinides in the inscription, and discusses the measure suggested by 
h6ulTpiT(ov). 

These black figure fragments and the grave amphorae offer few features which are so 
unlike Atdc that they might be called distinedvely Erclrian. Only the less important and 
so less deliberately Atticisir^ parts of the grave amphorae, e.g. the back of the Wedding Amphora 
(plate 9), may betray the provincial hand: and among the other vases the Gorgon Amphora 
and Hydria (nos. 2 and 3 above). Pardcularly noteworthy is the persistent use of white paint 
for the sepals of lotuses, the pairs of sepals being linked in one continuous line—admittedly 
known but by no means common in Atdc painting. Other characteristics are the ivy leaves 
in the field on the Wedding and Herakles Amphorae, and the unlinked row of lotuses and buds 
on the foot of the Herakles Amphora- In technique the use of a glaze wash over the back¬ 
ground of figured scenes, as on the Silen Amphora (and I stjspect its presence on the grave 
amphorae), is not uncommon on Boeotian vases; the clay also, with occasional ficcks of chalky 
white, is close to Boeotian. On the most distinctive shape of the grave amphorae see above 
p. xg f.; vases of a very similar type are known from fragments from the Athenian acropolis *** 
and in Eleusis,*** but there is no evidence for the characteristically Eretrian high neck. 

Of Chalddian influence there is really no sign,*** and the few points of similarity are 
probably coincidental.** • If Chalddian vases were made in Chalcis this is certainly to be 
wondered at. The close Chalddian parallels to the lekanis fragment (above p. 42 no. 16) 
are interesting but not significant. 

The connections with Etruscan black figure are reminiscent of the earlier Euboean- 
Italian problems noted above p. 17. Any direct influence, one way or the other, between 
Eretria and Italy is most unlikely at thi< period, and the similarities *•* are again probably 
only coinddental. 

A considerable number of attributions to Eretrian black figure have been made. In par¬ 
ticular soon after the discovery of the grave amphorae-**’ A measure of the popularity of 

*** AE 1996, S44 ff. I( is iaiamtiptf ta noc« (hal this type ofskyphos haa b«oi connecied with Emris by Amyx, tf~ 
fiuon AA ( 9 SS. no. S 7 . Mannheim 4 ^ (49. 

Kreuohm«r, Of. reumuKitoyXA, 79. ine *00 would oonnaJly b« -ea in Anic, but (h«re are exceplioni, Kreisehmer, 
»p. <it. 130. The doubling of (be X, as m (0), oecurs in Artie only on (be laier vase inscriptions. 

*** eg. Acr 474, GeaerpI, and ef. (he text 10 Acr. 47*. 

(»( C^tbi}y A((ic (bough not neceasarily A(heniaa. Galled Eretrian by Thiersch, TyrthadtAe Am^rm 49, o. 3. 

Rumpf, ex'44 f. 

*»* <y. pp. 33, 37 . 3 ®. 4 ‘>» 4 * above. 

*** W.p, t?-:8 above. 

*** Relereiic«sinAjnyv,dJ^ 1941,89,11.36, 
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this sport IS the fact that of the one hundred and eleven Attic ‘ Sakonidcs’ vases listed by 
Rumpf no wan thirteen have at one lime or another been associated with Erciria or a 
^dietical Euboean school of black figure. Zahn, in PhW 1902, 1261 ff., suggests an 
Eretnan ongin for a number of the Louvre vases which arc either Attic or perhaps local 
Italian imitaoons of Attic.«« In the Graef-Langlotz publication of the sherds from the 
Athenian acropolis attributions arc made by Zahn and oihcia. Act. 471 i$ the best Atdc 
parallel to the ivy leaves on the Wedding and Heraklcs AThphorae (p. 37), and Erctrian work 
might be suspected m the peculiar silhouette style, interlace ornament and use of glaze wash 
on Acr. 4is.«“ The fragments Acr. 24oo»« called EreCrian by Zahn, illustrate well the 
Amc style closely imitated by the painter of the Wedding Amphora (flats 9). The other 
attributed Acropolis sherds may well not be Athenian, but bear no pariicular resemblance to 
any black figure from Erctria.*®* 

Of other s^ases, at other times both in CVA and museum catalogues called Eretrian or 
of the ' Euboean drcle most interesting are the so-called ‘ Andrian * vases.These are 
a small class of alabastra with unusual cylindrical profiles cmployit^ much colour and a glaze 
wash over the background, as do some Boeotian and Eretrian vases. They seem not to be 
Boeotian, and arc closely allied to Eretrian work. 

The other most reasonable attributions arc mentioned by Dr. Amyx.*« They are an 
amphora in Mykonos from the Rheneia Purificadon grave 3 ®* (Inv. KA ioa8; plats 14), 
an amphora from Tanagra (Athens NM S635; plate 14), and a plate from the Delos 
Heraion (Dilos X, no. 637, pi. 53]. 

The Mykonos neck-amphora (plate 14) bears on the neck an unlinked row of red 
buds and black lotuses with white sepals painted directly on the background- Thb back¬ 
ground is very dull and probably covered by a thin glaxe wash. On either side between the 
sirens and the panthers is a simple lotus and palmette complex. 

The neck-amphora from Tanagra (plate 14) has similar neck decoration to that 
on the Mykonos vase, with the same white-painted sepals in the lotuses. In the crude floral 
chain on the body the lotuses again bear white sepals. 

The pla|e in Delos (Dilos X, no. 637, pi. 52) has a rimilar row of lotuses with white sepals, 
in an unlinked chain with alternate buds, running around its rim. Its profile is not a common 
Attic one,*®* and the only example of this type among the Delos plates. The style of figure 
drawing is very close to that of the Gorgons on the Gorgon Amphora and Hydria. 

The white-painted sepals on these three vases have been noted as a feature of Eretrian 
painting also, and the rows of unlinked buds and lotuses are paralleled only by tliosc on the 

tM Louvre S 735 is imeraiing. Zahti calleti ii Oialcidian. S«e abo Ptuhl. MuZ I ao6, RuiDpT-^At tost. Ct' 
44 r.. Smith, Or^it ^ QiaUiguin tVm 11$, o. 8s. 

^ Crsef pi. 18. 

••• Graefpl. ai, Ptiahl, 130. out D co (slats 8). 

Graef p|. 98. 

Noje e»p«islly Am. 470, 4388, S391, ««:. Amyx (AJA IMI, ft. $61 moidans sbo Acr. ($44: Ke alio 
lusesti, iiiAy Bonon (3. 73 (Smith, Onfin ChakiAi^ WantoQ, n. 4^ which u A(lk, and Manoheim C; isp wbkh may 
be Boeoiian Bonn, AA 19;^. ^ 7 i| 00 . 97, AE 18^, 944 fF.j. 

*•» PuU Uierature by Smith lA &K4 unis,, 93. Four examples aio known. oo« in Cabibraia, one in N'ew 

Haven and two in Hdd^berE (two other vum ia Heidelben from Andros are Boeotian, AA 1 9^. 396, fif. 55). On (he 
connection of Andros wiib Smais. we Strabo X 448. CAH fli 817. Sauduc, Aatfrw 37. 

*** AJA 1941, 69, n. 36; on the Dd« 68. 

*** Mr. Kracolem kindly E^ve me pemua&ion (o puUcsh this vase. 

’** Smitl), iSiA., 108, n. 49. Rtfored hdEht 0*98 m.; no pari of the foot is preserved. Red: aliemeie buds, 
base of neek. pantben* ribs, airens^fiUeia, middle petal of palinmte benvecn the sirens, three bands Ofi the body. While; 
lotus sepaU. sirens’ ikeei. neeks and dots on wings, panihm' bellies and faces. Very badly thrown, iSe eUy seems darker 
and redder than Auie and tht glass has little lustre 

*•* The photegwh is by Prof. H. R. W. Smith. 

PeyiQuns, i’A^ifuiU CUifi^ XVII167, Type ' S pi. s. 
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foot of the Herakles Amphora (platc io). Such decoration is not found on Attic amphorae 
or plates, but is met on some smaller vases, mostly lekythoi, which may not be Athenian or 
even Attic (below p. 47). These features, the drawing of the figure on the Delos plate, the 
carelessly un-Attic drawing of the animals, particularly the panthers on the Mykonos vase, 
and the use of a glaac wash on the same vase, all su^t an Eretrian origin, or at least a nearby 
centre for the origin of these three vases. 

Other finds in nearby Boeotia or the islands might prove to be Eretrian. In Bocotia 
local styles can be distinguished and much Attic work was both imported and imitated (on * 
lekythoi see below p. 47), but the occasional vase such as SSA XIV, pJ. 17, 50. 267 suggests 
with its colour and scant incision a style neither Boeotian nor Attic. Some of the plates on 
Delos, other than no. 637 (above), seem non-Attic, the white sepals in the lotuses of the exergue 
of D 4 ios X, no. 630, pi. 51 being noteworthy. Of the vases ftom Rhcneia in Mykonos, four, 
apart fiom the neck amphora plate 14, bear these same characteristic white sepals in the 
lotuses, one in an unlinked floral chain. But these examples, ^th the * Andrian ’ vases 
mentioned above, may only represent the work of other non-Attic ^tres, perhaps dose to 
Eretria geographically and imitating Atdc painting in a style similar to that affected by 
Eretria. In Chalcis have been found some Atdc vases, now in Athens. Other black 
figure vases in Chalcis Museum seem neither Atdc, Bocodan nor Eretrian, and certainly 
not ‘ Chalddian 

Further excavation in Eretria may help to make dear other distinguishir^ features of 
Eretrian work, but a fuller examination of the black figure from other rites outside Athem and 
Attica is also necessary before any convindng identification of non-Athenian vase painting 
centres can be made. Finds in Bocotia have revealed a few groups which illustrate local 
fashions in sbtth-century painting. The less like Atdc these vases are, the more easily are 
they identified, and in Boeotia there is the added hdp afforded by the known non-Attic vase 
shapes, the kantharos, etc,, which are found in large numbers. But in Boeotia, as in the rest 
of Greece and in all periods, vases were being made in many places and almost invariably 
receiving painted decoration in the potter’s workshop. Local traditions often dictated the 
style of this decoration, sometimes so strongly that the ware can be easily distinguished from 
the Athenian pottery which reached almost every known site. Thus it is with many Boeotian 
wares. Sometimes it is only in some details and shapes, as in Eretria, that the local ware can 
be identified. Often the worit must have followed Athenian models so slavishly that it can 
scarcely be distinguished and indeed need hardly be distinguished ftom vases made in Athens 
or Attica. -The work of these smaller centres, both in and outside Attica, was probably hardly 
ever exported but kept for the local market, and may sometimes naturally be found on neigh¬ 
bouring sites. Lekythoi offer a good test case. They are regular grave furniture in the sixth 
century, and as cemeteries have been so much plundered by excavators and others the finds 
have been peculiarly rich. 

Lekythoi have been found in very great numbers in Eretria. The better vases are in 
Athens,®*® or have found their way into European and American collections, but scores of 
poorly decorated lekythoi lie in Eretria Museum and the Eretria Apotheke of the National 
Museum. I have not studied these vases, as most of them are later than the proposed limits 

>•1 I know thttt vases Mily IniD photographs. Haspeb, in ABL, mentioas four u Ardc, Mokua Inv. 362, 36^ 567. 
t&i Kniker speaks of one as Qialcidian 1034,944, n. a), which Amyx (AJA 1941, 64, o. 4) aasumee 10 be inv. 

There is, however, another lekythos in Chalcis brinxag oa the shoulder unUaked budi (alternate one* showing wbue 
see^) and on the body an iU.drawn panther, which may be the oae referred to by Kralkcr. These is also an unusual 
jug with red and black aig*sae deeoratiw in the body sooe. On other findi from Chalcis tee above n. 73. 

*>* Of the isveotohed luythoi in the National Miaeuin at Athens 255 axe bom Ereiria. 
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in time of this study- It would also be necessary to trace all other lekythoi from Erctria which 
are no longer m Greece. I feel sure that they cannot all be imports from Athens or Aldca. 
On some lekythoi from the well-published Boeotian graves at Rhitsona the motif is found 
of white sepals m lotuses, sometimes in unlinked chains,and again on lekythoi from Delos 
and Chalci8.*“ I quote examples of this modf in particular for its appearance on Erctrian 
vases, and because I believe it may be non-Athenian. Other motifs could doubUess be found, 
and though the identification from them of vase painting centres producing inferior Atudsing 
work might seem a thankle« task, it might yet lead to the attribution of some of the many 
better painted not-quite-Attic vases which can claim no known workshop or hand. It should 
be possible in dme to speak of Athenian or Elcusinian vase painting rather than Attic, and of 
Theban or Tanagran or Thespian rather than the all-embracing ‘ Boeotian ’ which has long 
and uneasily served such a variety of geometric, archaic and black figure vase groups."* 

In the fifth century very many of the known white-ground lekythoi are from Ereiria, 
Gardner once suggested diat many of them are of Eretrian origin, and serious attempts 
have been made sined to prove that some of the leading white-ground vase painters of the fifth 
century worked in Ereiria.«« An Eretrian or Euboean origin for later fifth century work 
found in Boeotia has also been suggested.**’ 

We know that Athens was not the only dty in which vases painted in the black figure or 
red figure styles were made. Evidence has been offered for a local school in Eretria in the sixth 
century as in the seventh; that one still existed there in the fifth century seems not unlikely, 
and the eventual publication of pottery which has been excavated on other rites in Greece 
may reveal vase painting centres which had a record as long as Erctria, and perhaps at limes 
more distinguished. 


GENERAL SUMMARY 

The earliest excavated pottery from Erctria is of the eighth century. Two sherds 
decorated in a Protogeometric style arc probably not earlier than 800 s.c. (no. i%b ; plate r a, 
18). The eighth century geometric pottery is decorated in a style which owes much to both 
Athens and the Cyclades. That the vases were made locally is suggested by the uiuformity 
of the fabric of fragments bearing, some Attidring, some CycJadic-type decoration, and some 
slipped, others unshpped surfaces. A group of late geometric skyphoi and mugs (plats 1 b, 
10-27) sc®"' peculiar to Eretria, and from the seventh century a group of dinoi (no. 9; plate 
2 B, 14-18). Elaborately incised pilhoi were made about 700 B.c., and used eventually for 
child burials (fio. At about this time too begins the series of Eretrian fobted grave 

amphorae with high necks, used for the same purpose, whose development can be traced 
from their subgeometric beginnings to after 550 b.g., when vases of a similar shape were 
decorated in an Atticising black figure style. The earhest groups of these amphorae (Croups 
A and B) bear subgeometric decoration, occasionally figured (plates 3, 4). The style is 

Ure, Sixth and Fifth Cent. FoUry Fmn RhUsoru, pJ. 13,5!. 999 •, 16, 80. 956. BSA XIV, pi. 9 f.; c/, kylix AS < 9 'St 
123, fig, la and bowl AA (933,18, £9.15. On (be possible coiuiections betweai Eitiria and JUuuona SSA XIV 936 
^n^XXXX 

Ddlas^ nos. 582,570, pJ. 48, no. 383, pi. 43, and ff. the plate no. 630, pi. 31. 

Above, TL 309. 

n< On archaic noups see above pp. i 6 ff. 

XrV 1S4 f., and a, 36. 

" * Prof. Wallace has kindly (old me of some of the incerestiog results of pursuing (bis line of study. If, after (be sack 
of Erwia and deportation of its people by (be Persians (Herodotus VI 101) the city was soon reseuled from Attica, as 
(he find^ of pottery In Eretria seem to **y> Athetu-tralned Acbitke Painter and others worked regularly 

(or potters in Eretria, and probably export their work also, is their psdnting then Athenian or Srerrian? 

Ure, CUssifieoitM 4 t C^untfue (7, BSA XLI 97 £ 
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close to some Boeotian and Cycladic work, but quite distinctive, In the last q\iarter of the 
seventh century outline figure drawing appears, and eventually the use of incision, on gaudily 
colourful grave amphorae (Group C), bearing groups of women, and animals, sell in a dis* 
tinedve and Eretrian stylo which owes more to the Cyclades than to Attica (plates 5, $). 
One bears an inscription ©EA (C2: plats 5) which can hardly apply to the women who 
are probably mourners (p. 26). The backs of these vases, as of the later Group D amphorae, 
are covered with characterisdc coarse interlace ornament (pic. 20). From the first quarter 
of the sixth century are grave amphorae (Group D ; plate 8 ) bearing pairs of ammals 
grouped heraldically. The Gycladic outline style is retained for some animals’ heads, but 
incision is used very freely now, and but for one early example (Di : plate 8 ) the painting 
is extremely gross and careless. A variety is an amphora painted in a simple silhouette style 
(Dio: plate 8 ). 

Of about 550 B.c. and soon after are three large grave amphorae (plates 9-11), painted 
in a competent black figure style at fint sight quite Athenian. These vases represent the end 
of the series which began over a century and a half earlier with the subgcomeinc amphorae 
Groups A and B. The vases retain the high necks and feet of the seventh century, but show 
delaii in shape and choice of figured decoration which are paralleled in the Atdc Ubis ^cmifw 
shape. The figure drawing is competently Attidsii^ and often most successful (plate ii), 
but details betray the provincial hand and offer evidence for a local school of black figure. 
Other black figure pottery from Eretria includes a belly amphora of the end of the first half 
of the sixth century in an extraordinary provincial style (plate X2), and other vases (notably 
nos. 1-5 above, pp. 40—41), from which further informadon about the local Eretrian style in 
the rixi century can be gained. From th«e some tentadve attributions of vases from nearby 
Boeotia and Delos can be made (plate 14), which, if not Eretrian, must be from some 
closely allied vase painting centre. 


John Boardman 



LATE HELLADIG TOMBS AT KHALKIS 

(>LATES 15-25) 

I. EXCAVATION OF THE TOMBS 

^ ff?'" “ ' 9 "’ ■*“* Papavasileiou opened 

Menty Late HWUic tombs near Khalkis, the contents of which are in the museum at Khalkis. 
^published the finds from two of these. Trypa I and II, in his Otpl -rau Jv EOpoi, ipvtrlcov 

’ V Ti; 'h® “"‘'"'s of *e remainii^ eighteen were not published o^ng to 
4 e excavator s death m 1917.1 At the su^estion of Professor A. J. B, Wace 1 applied for. Ld 
m 1 339 was g.ven, pemuss.on to photograph and publish them. To Professor Wace, who has 
very kmdly read the catalogue and made valuable corrections in dating some df the pots I 
owe my grateful thanlu for inspiration and encouragement, and I thank the Greek Mbistry 
of Education (particularly Professor Marinatos) for assistance in giving me access to the 
matcnal, I have not been able to check the catalogue at Khalkis. 

T^e Mlside where the lomU were found is about forty minutca’ walk N.E, of Khalkis 
towards Dhoios through the area called Ambclia. Almost no recollection of the excavation 
and very few signs of the tombs remained in the locality in 1939. A few holes beside the road 
from Vromousa to Dhokos were said to be tombs, but there were no practical indications to 
pinpomt the site. Further search at ploughing time might reveal more traces, but as the 
tombs wtrt cut m soft Umestone they have probably disappeared, and any stones used in their 
construction earned off for building purposes. 

The discoveries were in 1906, when Papavaailciou excavated two chamber tombs at 
liypa. They were circular in plan with no dromos, and with a doorway blocked with stones, 
two courses of which remained in place in Tomb XI (Papavasildou, 21 ff.). They contained 
the following otgects: ' 


Hie {«U<p%ving abbrevut ions tre ujcd: 

OtfnS^r To^: A.J. B. Wace, Chmher TmisatAfjtfftu, AtehasoietiaLXXXll 
Fi mmm ; D. Finuacn, Z'w Aa^, 

. ft' PolUry. • Furujn«k ’ fallowed by a number refers to his cataJesue 

Grarf: B Graef, Dv tuthn Vas^n txut Jtr AJenfiafit gu Alftn. Heft I •«7- 

/Waba; C. W. Blttst, JTereiba. 

Mytmat: A. J. B. \V4ce, Afyeenat, An ArthaeoUgieal Hiilaiy CuiAf. 
r^^avasdeiou: G. A. Papavasiteieu, Tlepi tOv 
rensod, J/m Tmkt! A. W. Persson, J/tiv 7«nV er I^endn war 
rn/ymna: CL W, Bl^ea, FVftrMne. 

SeAaektff»tr; G. Karo, Dh SJiadtlgrUtr m Myfuiui. 

Sievekang and Hackt: J. SievOiteg aod R. HackI, Vaunsawbag za Band I 
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kylix and sherds, fiv) M Oxftiikoi, near Kimi, one (bolos (omb coniainjos two Wrifbnn lais. Rve'alabucra 
Qy>^OQ^p. a setlnooa, beads of coiiieBan dass and rock ciysul, txventy-ta buuons, a pieee of lead, and a knife. 
', Ji*‘ .V . V *5®.“ « Khalfcu, Inv, iu«. 367-^. There was no irsce left of tht Oxyiithos wmb 

^ I *939» “»*,«« MUkolou IS m a very food siaie of preservation (1050), (v) At Tiyba. near Khalkis. iwo chaenber 
lomV wnuinma *e finds Iwed in p, 49 M toy article, (vj) Papavasil^ r®o^ (in PAE 1009, ao?) a ebsmbet tomb 
at Alivervjn^^^tauung sherds and a buttoo. (viij H« eacavateS, but not publish, ei^ieen more lombs 

^ Tiypa ^ The finds from these tombs have been in the museum at Khalkis since 1911 aod are now published 

oy Bw. 1 couid nod no useful trace of the Trypa and Vromousa rombs in >939. 

fiMcn and Funimark both refer to the unpublished pottery in Khalkis jrom Trypa and Vromousa (the pottery now 
puDJUM by me) m their books listed among my abbreviatioas above, Pimmen, 5, gives a list of preb^oric finds 
aoie be Mt»o» Ibe rhyton 401; gi, fig, 77 «»the alabastron 436 Fuiiunark, MyePoi 583- 
«43.in«oUons46i,457,43eA',468,49i,5:7,s30. ^ 
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Tomb I. 

Two und«or*ced pijifbfrai»«, PapavasOeiou, fig. J5; ooeflat-toppedJtl7ruH“> fig. iCj ^ rzzot ’ (one), 

knife (one), pair of iweeeen (one), bodkin (one), pin {o«), tU in hron*«, two «ent«e buttons, M, fig.«?. 

Furumark, Chfonology, 41, 67, dates the tomb Myc. Ill B in his sequence. 


Tomb n. 

Siraighii^ed alabutren, Pnpavaailriou, fig. » 0 ; alabutron, iW., fig. jg; two piriform jars, Hid., figs, 
ao, 9T. 

The two jars, according to the Inventory (nos. 382 B'), v^cre given to the Museum 

before excavation began, by the owner of the propcrcy, so it is not certain that they came 
from this tomb at ail. One of the piriform jais (Papavasileiou, fig. 20) is almost identical 
in shape and design with the jar fivm the bolhns behind the dromos of the Treasury of 
Atreus (cf. M^enod^ fig. 48b). 

In 1910 and tgii eighteen tombs were excavated in the same cemetery. The following 
notice of them is given by the excavator in PAS, 1910,266, and 1911, 237-8. ' On the property 
of K. Mantalou, near Vromousa, we opened eight Mycenaean tombs cut in soft limestone, and 
one tomb on the Kallimam property. In them we found some forty almost whole Mycenaean 
vases of different shapes and sizes and a quantity of others, broken but capable of restoration. 
The following objects were also found : 

I, A quuolity oTglus b«flds, blue, &od bUde. 

3. Three gold hfidi like au oUve kernel (' Qcaia of wheat beads * Inv. no. goo (9-4)). 

One g^ bead (lav. ao. 300 (t)). 

Three amber bead» (Inv, no. 436 (»ur luted)). 

Twedve ueatite beaifi (pooiUy lav. cos. 44$, 4^ T, 478 (MittOBs)). ' 

Other beads of amesbyst (probably Inv. nos. 4 £^i 3), 503 (1)), rock eryatal (aoiie la Inventory, some of the 

glass b^t are rock crySal), aod one of agate (^v. no, 500 l^io), tbra bws listed) shaped like an olive keraeL 

3. Five black ^as butsanium beads (Zov. no. 499 (i~ 5 )). 

4. Many steatite vdiorls, conical, bieoaical aad sl^kM (Inv, no, 49$, twency*nine listed). 

! . Bronze spearhead (lev. no. 410). 

. Bronae sword, keiie and chisel (not Identified^. 

i . Fragments of a silver earring (ao trace of this). 

. Tbra braceleu of lead coverec with dlseoloui^ white glass pare (possibly Inv. no. 507, the only lead among the 
finds). ' 

9. Greenish dust inside two of the smaller vases, poulbly paint, 

10. Tlinse day idols (Inv, no. 4^, 476 A'-h' and 477 must Include these). 

II. TVowhetsiones, one with ande for banging (Tsv.no. 432),* 

In PAE 1911, 237, it U stated that near Trypa ‘ we found nine Mycenaean tombs (three in 
the field belonging to the brothers Mancalou, four in the field of Sophocles Lembesi, and two 
by the public read at Katsiviri). Both the tombs by the road were half>opened, as the upper 
part of the doors had been removed when the road was made. One of th«e was well-shaped 
and empty, the second one contained many broken vases. All the Mycenaean tombs on the 
Lembesi property were found at a depth of one and a half metres; the roofi had collapsed and 
therefore not a single vase was whole. As well as the vases we also found two bronze knives, 
each in two pieces (Inv. no. 516], one double-edged bronze dagger (Inv. no. 536), beads of 
glass and amethyst (Inv. nos. 538, 55a), and sea-shells (Inv. no. 550). There were seven 
Cihristian burials above the first three tombs.* , . . The three tombs on the property of the 
brothers Mantalou were in line with those found last year.* These too were fiill of earth but ' 


** Irmted In brack«l» ire the loveniory oumben (sM bdow) uid ether coouceai, 

* the tombs on Kluiialou piopcrty. ’When the site was called * nesx Vromousa', 
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contained some whole vases and other objecu-clay idols (among Inv. aos. 459,476 A ~A', 477^, 
glass beads, one bead like an owl,« others like a nautilus,* one of rock crystal engraved with two 
fish« swimming in opposite directions (Inv. no. 5x0), one of agate engraved probably with a 
stork (Inv. no. 509), one of amethyst, steatite whorls, bronze knives and pins.’ » 

In the Khalkis Inventory, nos. 401 to 455 have their provenance described as ‘ Vromousa, 
Mantalous field covering five tombs; nos. 459 to 538 come from ‘ excavations at Trypa’ 
(nos. 5ifi to 516 are particularly listed as ‘Tomb IX, KalHmani *); nos. 539 to 557 come 
from excavations at Vromousa, on property of Lembesi From this confusion of provenance 
it is clear that, as in the case of HagU Anna and the Ismenion at Thebes, Trypa and Vromousa 
are the same site. This area provided a burial ground for the people of Khalkis from the 
beginning of Late Helladic to early Christian times. Sherds from the excavations are pre* 
dominandy Late HeUadic, with a sprinkling of Middle Helladic,* Protogeometric and 
Geometric, Hellcnisdc and Turkish. Papavasilciou also excavated tombs of Classical, 
Hellenistic, and Christian date on the same site.** 


H. THE CONTENTS AND PERIOD OF USE 

Vromousa, Tomb I, nos. 412-424, and possibly nos. 499,500 (which are labelled ‘Tomb I ’ 
without indicating which group}. 

Tbirteea pou, one bmtM amwh«ftd aj>d ring, iMny*8ix besd», om buttoa. 

This tomb was in use from the transitional period between L.H. I and II until early 
L.H. III. The beads, if indeed they do belong to this tomb, date from early and late 
burials, and the arrowhead is an early type. 

Vromousa, Tomb II, nos. 437-445. 

Thirteen pots, ihree buttoru. 

This tomb was in use from the end of L.H. I to well into L.H, III. Five of the pois 
are decorated with some version or other of the ivy-leaf pattern. 


Vromousa, Tomb III, nos. 425-436. 


Niae pou, (WO wfa«EKO&<s, two buttons, shells, (bur aiobec beads, and probably a bronse pic aod a ring (r t $). 


The tomb was in use from the end of L.H. I or the beginning of L.H. 11 until about 
the banning of L.H. IIIB. The whetstones would be useless objects without some¬ 
thing to sharpen. It seems, therefore, that the better contents, including most of the 
beads, were removed either by robben or the later burial parties. 

* Not id«n(i6ed. 

* Seme of the Itcdi. laclud^ the more impcruci vasea, are luied iaAA :gi t. t ez, 

* So £ar the Middle Helladic cemetey has not been located. There it an fiariy Bronse Age cemetm near Khalkis at 
MaeikAj about one hour’s walk aortb ofRhalkis oa a nil oriaadjutciaginio the sea, where Pmvasil«ou excavated a 
•mee ot tombs conuliuac * lerge proponion of Sarly CyeUdk objects ^pavanletou, i-oo). On this fUt uaprotected 
eiie Early and Middle Helladie sherds have been fou^. The change of me from the seashore ro the brokoi Hilly 
behind Khalkis suggena a change of living ooeditiow or a change of population. ’The Middle Helladic shods from 

and Vromousa are specHically miinland in character (U. Crey or Yellw Mmyan). 

** In the Hisftfion here following and in the catalogue the numbers given are those of the Khalkis Museum Invaitcfy. 
<y. p. 6(,n. t 5 below. 
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Vromousa, Tomb IV, nos. 446-455. 

SeveoiMR pod, four buKons, ou bead. 

The tomb was in use from the end of L.H. I until the trandcion from L.H. IIIA to 
L.H. IIIB. 

Vromousa, Tomb V, nos, 401-411. 

FourKen pots and one speaiKead. 

The tomb was first made in LH. I and continued in use until shortly after the 
beginning of L.H. III. The rkyton (401) should beloi^ to a feirly important burial ’ 
which was plundered when the tomb was re-opened for later use, 

• 

Trypa, Tomb VI, nos. 479-466, 488 (?), probably 501-503. 488 has no tomb number, 
501-503 are labelled * 6 ’ without a place reference. 

Ses'en pois,fix buttons, probably mnety»*b«e glass beads, ten of fticneo, one of agate, one of amethyst, and one 
bronze ring. 

This tomb must have been in use from L.H. 1 until late in L.H. III. It is not certain 
that the small finds belong to it. 

Trypa, Tomb VII, nos. 468-478, and possibly 489. 

Sbueen pou, five figurine*, four buttons, six bronie rivets, ar*d possibly wo wbeuwpts. 

The tomb was in use from the end of L.H. 1 or the beginning of L.H. II until well into 
the middle of L.H. III. 

Trypa, Tomb VIII, nos. 487, 49 *- 497 > 49 ®(?)> po«>Wy 504-s^i. 

Seven pols, twenty-nine buttons, and posubly the numerous ornaments under nos. 5 » 4 - 5 * * (wbieb have no 
tomb numb^). 

This tomb was first used in L.H. I, re-used in L.H. II and again in L.H. Ill, The 
early burials, to judge by the good state of the early pots, appear to have been reasonably 
undisturbed, but the L.H. Ill burials, represented chiefly by fragments, appear to 
have been much disturbed. It is not certain that the small finds belong. 

The finds from Trypa Tombs VI, VII, VIII are extremely sketchily listed in the 
Inventory, and it is a pity that we cannot assign the scaJstoncs and necklaces 
numbered 504-11 to any Comb. 

Trypa, Tomb IX, nos, 459-467. 

TVenty-two pot* and oc« figurine. 

This tomb was in use throughout most of L.H, HI. 

Trypa, Tomb IX (KalHmani), nos. 512-516. This is probably the tomb ‘near 
Vromousa ... on the property of KalHmani * referred to on p. 50, but the Inventory 

* Perhaps the figurMif-ngbc >bield sherd (4! t) is from the same oae. 
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calls it * Trypa IX (KaUimani) and the names belong, as we have seen, to the same 
cemetery, 

Seven peu, two knive, (ja^inenu of a third, one pin, one rivet. 

The tomb was in use from the end of L,H, II until well into L-H. HI. 

Trypa, Tomb X, nos. 517-522. 

Ten pcu. 

Assuming the tall alabastron (520 A') to be early L.H II, it may be said that the comb 
was in use from that time until well into L.H. Ill, The two-handled bowl (522} is a 
late shape. 

Trypa, Tomb XI, nos. 525-538. 

Twent^five m(j (ooi cMioiin; o>i« pot knd iberds of about ten pots which ennoot certainly be given to this 
tomb), ft knife, a dagger, a pin, a whetstone, and about twenty.oae beads. 

The tomb appears to have been in use from L.H, II to the end of L.H. HI. 

Vromousa (Lembesi), nos. 539-552. 

Fourteen pots, twenty ahelli, three buttons, six beads. 

To judge from the increasing number of fragments and unnumbered pots towards the 
end of the Inventory, and from the information that there were four tombs on Lembesi 
property full of broken pottery, it cannot be said that this group represents a single 
tomb. An interesting feature of the pottery is the number of domestic shapes, e.g. 
three fiat cooking pots, Granary Class jug, two-handled bowl, and the large matt- 
painted sherd (inside 559]. 

The tomb or tombs in this group indicate a long period of use, from L,H, I to the 
very end of Mycenaean times. 

Vromousa, second group, Tomb IV, nos. 553-557. 

Twelve poi», icD beadj. 

The tomb was used from the end of L.H. I to the end of L.H. III. 

III. THE POTTERY: TECHNIQ.UE, SHAPE AND PATTERN 
Over some five hundred years, from soon after 1600 b.c. until the close of the Mycenaean 
age in about rioo b.c., the potter’s art as seen at Rhalkis naturally experienced some changes. 
Since, however, the events that helped to develop Late Helladic pottery from its Middle Bronze 
Age predecessors, the development of the potter's wheel and the spread of Cretan influences, 
already happened, or occurred at the beginning of the period, the changes are those of 
evolution, not revolution,* 

The pots are all wheel-made, except nos, 494, a very shallow cup, and 495, a double 
ktms or pyxis, and some fragments of coarse cooking jars. The clay used throughout the period 

*On the technique of Late Helladic peccery cl 408 f.; Ckamhtr Tomhs, 147, 156, 165; Purumark, 

tiff.; BSA XLII. 9ff. 
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bakes a pinkish buiT in general, with many variations of colour. About ten pots are made of a 
greenish clay> such as U usually associated with the Argolid and Corinth (cf. Koraiou, 36), but as 
one pot (451 A') with green day and a yellowish buff slip is painted in a style almost identical 
with another pot of the same shape (451 8'), which is of buff clay with a grey slip, it does not 
appear certain that green clay indicates an import- Two pots (512 A' and B') are of bxiff day 
with a greenish sHp, and the clay of 472 r' is red on the outside and grey at the core. These 
variations of colour seem to point to differences of temperature in the kilns. 

A few pots (451 A', B', 473 B', 474, 534) look and feel like Minyan, and it is possible (cf 
BSA XLII 51) that some potters made Grey and Ydlow Minyan ware throughout the Late 
Hdladic period. They certainly worked in the Minyan technique as far as the &bric of many 
L-H. I and II pots is concerned (cf. Prosjmna, 408, 411). 

The slip on the Khalkis pottery is thick, and usually, though not by any means always, of 
the same colour as the day; the lighter it is the thicker it is, and in the early stages of Late 
Hdladic the thicker slip is very smooth and shiny. 

The paint is generally lustrous and varies from ail shades of brown and red to black. As 
on most Late Hdladic pottery black paint wears off most easily. Added white occun on only 
two pots (491, 493), both from the same tomb group, but not necessarily contemporary. 
Shiny and dull paint both occur at all times. 

Comparing the Khalkis pottery with Theban ware,* one might say that there is little 
difference, if any, in the day. Theban pots are often painted with blacker, shinier paint than 
those of Khalkis (particularly alabastra); the pots are b^ger (there are some outsiae alabastra 
in Thebes), grander (Khalkis has no opviX canopy patterns and very little Palace Style) 
but not by any means always better. There is no reason to suppose that the pottery of Khalkis 
in Late Hdladic times came from Thebes, but the potters of Khalkis often followed Theban 
fashions in shape and pattern. 

At all stages good and bad pots,^^ well-painted ones and botched efforts are to be found. 
We do not know dl the fectors which made the Late Hdladic style. Tradition, utility, foreign 
or local innovation, conscious or unconscious archaism, and the dedre to imitate other 
materials were all at work behind the pottery in this catalogue, as well as religion (particularly 
in the case of funerary objects), individual skill, and the whim and supersririon of the moment. 
The dassiftcation suggest^ is therefore vague and tentative, for it would be absurd to talk of 
the absolute chronology of pottery when we know next to nothing of its discovery- For the 
chronological framework into which the Khalkis pottery, and along with it all Late Helladic 
pottery fits, see A. J. B. Wace’s Mycmae, 10 ff- and Funimark, Tfu Chronelog^ of Myemtuan 

?otU7y. 

Late Helladic I, Shapes. 

Alabastra. 

Alabastrony 402 A', T, 492 B', 553 B'. Tall alabastrony 416, 45a. Alahtistron with straight 
si<U, 415, 469 A'. 

402 A', the earliest alabastron at Khalkis, looks like an imitation of an alabaster vase {PM IV, 
fig. 9tt>), made by a potter who was producing this shape for the first time. 

The tall oiabastron has a good deal of Middle Helladic about it in the decoration and tall 

* Th&nlu 10 ih« kIndxMM of Mr. I. Hirepoadn, Epboc in Theba, I wu able lo study the Thebes maierial in detail. 

'* Tbe wheel used in L.H. Til seems to beye been faster than in L.H. I and It, but at Khalltis (here are examples of 
fine thin pottery ai all na^, 493 (L.H. 1). Ko note 
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shape, and may be called a cross between a three-hacdled jar and an alabastron. It is not a 
common shape. 

The straighusi^d ai<ib<tnron 469 A' is the earliest one of this height and shape known 10 me. 
Cupa. 

Shallow cupt 494, Tea a^, 493. Deep mPf 344. Deep cup with stemmed base and high 
handle, 543. Vapheio cup, 429, 440. 

These are all common shapes in the Late Helladic list, and they show a curious uniformity 
of site, shape, and decoration. 544 is late and could be early L.H. II, though the dotted 
details begin in L.H. I. 

Jars. 

Jar with three horizontal handles, 447. 

An apparently unique specimen with a possible metallic origin- 
Jugs. 

Jug with bridged spout, 339. 

A Cretan shape and comparatively rare in the mainland area. It could be L.H. II. 
Jug with cutaw<^ neck, 453, 481. 

453 could be later, 481 is almost Middle Helladic. 

Other Shapes. 

KemoSy 495. 

An early appearance of a shape common in t.H, HI. 


Lace Helladic I, Patterns. 

Blade of grass, 452. Concentric circles, 415, 416. Cross, 402 T, 492 B'. Cross-hatched 
loop, 416, 553 Z'. Dots (this covers dots used as a filling decoration, edging or main pattern), 
415,416,447,469 Pi, 493 (white), 539,544,553 B'- Fish (this could be some vegetable motive), 
Foliate band (r^. also dots), 415, 429, 440. Haphazard decoration (perhaps imitation of 
stone), 402 A'- Ivy-leaf, 539. Net, 519 r', 544. Pendent crocus, 539. Petal, 402 T'. 
Running Quirk, 415. Spiral, 429, 440, 493, 494, 495, 539, 543. Stripes, 402 A'. Tassel, 
553 2 '. Wave pattern, 402 T', 415, 416, 447, 481, 492 B', 553 B', 2 ^ Wave pattern inverted, 
447. Wheel, 469 A', 553 B'. 

The spiral and wave pattern are the most common. The spiral is an old pattern going 
back to Early Cycladic pans in Euboea, and in one version or other seems to be a natural art 

i* paint ia amagacpent are 90 cMitmon a Ceaturc of ail Late Kelladic poitery (bat it woMid b€ ingre 

to (b« point ee lut pots witbeut any. 1 bave therefore 001 included bands, itripes. or lino in horixoiual amrt^aeni, unis 
they form the'only decoration of a pot. 
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forni of primitive man. The origin of the wave pattern may lie in the wavy Iine$ of alabaster, 
which was presumably admired and difficult to come by, ITie begmning of vegeublc motives, 
ivy-leaf foliate band, pendent crocus in a stylised form, shows an interest in formality which is 
observable at Khalkis throughout the period. The fish, if it is a fish, is formal and confined 
in a zone, whereas a Cretan or McUan painter would have painted it in a free field. 


Late Helladic IX, Shapes. 

Alabastra. 

Akbestron, 41^ B\ r, 426 A', 43S V, A', 439 A', 450 T', 455 (sherds), 472 r, E\ 
482 B', sherds with 487, 492 A', 497 (sherds), 512 B', 523 f', A', sherds with 539, 
542 A', r, sherds with 553 A', 553 T', 553 Z'. Tall Alaidstren, 427, 450 A', 475, 
4^2 A', 553 Z'. Aiabastron with straight sUt, 520 A', 526, unnumbered with 555. 

The shapes introduced in L.H. I continue and arc developed with restraint. There are 
no over-grown Palace Style alabastra as in Thebes, and the Khalkis potters, whatever they 
imitated from Crete, continued to work in a mainland style and tradition. The tall alabastron 
is common at Khalkis, and the tall strsughf-sidcd alabastron continues unknown or rare else¬ 
where. 427 is early and could be L.H, I. 

Cups. 

‘ T« cup \ 529 A'. A late example. 

Jars. 

Jar with iJirti horizontal haridles, 446,540,556. Jar with three mticai handles^ 555. 

The Palace Style is not represented. These pots are restrained and sober compared with 
similar shapes elsewhere, but they are all known patterns or shapes and are in the mainland 
tradition of adapting Cretan ideas. 

Jugs. 

Jug with a cutaw<yi ruck, 491. 

A Palace Style on a fairly late shape. The shape does not appear again in the Khalkis 
pottery. 

Miscellaueoua. 

Rfylan, 401. 

A unique pot combining Cretan inspiration and mainland technique. 

Slirrup^jar, 517. 

This has a third handle and may be ’regarded as a Goumia shape with the decoradon in 
mainland manner. 
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Late Helladic II, Patterns. 

Arcading, 491. Chevron, 446. Cross, 427, 439 A', 475. Cross-hatched loop, 475, 
sherds inside 539, 553 Z'. Dots, 401, 414 B', 416, 426 A', 438 A', 446, 450 T', 472 r\ 482 B', 
491 (white), 49a A', 497 (sherds), 523 r, 533 A', 540, 542 A', r\ sherds with 553 A', 553 V, 
555 - Pigure-of-e^hi, 411 (sherds) ,517. Ivy-leaf, 427,438 T, A', 472 V, 482 B', sherds with 
487, 512 B', 555, unnumbered with 555, 556, Lily, 491. Loop, 472 f'. Loop with fringe, 
427. Palm, 455 (sherds), 482 A', B'. Pendent crocus, 40T- Petal, 401. Petal and dot, 517. 
Rosette, 401, 450 A', 553 r. Running quirk, 526, 555, Spiral, 520 A', 529 A'. Stippling 
(‘thrush-egg’), 411 (sherds). Stripes, cur\^, 446, 540. Tassel, 475, 553 Z'. Wave 
pattern, 414 B', 414 f', 426 A', 427, 438 A', 439 A', 450 A', T, 472 f'. £', 475, 482 B', 492 A', 
497 (sherds), 512 B', 520 A', 523 r\ A^ 542 A', f', sherds with 553 A', 553 r, 553 Z\ un¬ 
numbered with 555. Wavy line group, 517, sherds with 539. Wheel, 414 6T', 426 A‘, 438 P, 

45 ^ 455 (sherds), 472 T, E', 482 6', sherds with 487, 492 A', 497 (sherds), 512 B', 

520 A', 523 r', A', 526, 542 A', r, sherds with 553 A', unnumb^ed with 555. Zig-zag, 540. 

Dots, waves, and wheels increase with the number of alabastra, so do the ivy-leaf motives, 
Spirals lose popularity, and the vegetable motives have little naturalism, except for the lily, 491. 
The figure-of-eight is a new pattern on a new shape, and is early. It is rather rare on L.H, 11 
pottery and occurs more li^ucntly in L.H. Ill in other materials. 


Late Helladic II—III A, Transitional Phase, Shapes. 

Alabastra. 

Alabastron, 438 A', 472 A', 472 G', 512 A', sherds with 519 A', 523 A', B', 553 A'. Tail 
alabastrm, 472 A', 514. 

These pots represent the period of evolution from Cretan ideas, now worn out, to the in¬ 
creasing formality of the Mycenaean period. The typical concentric circles on the base of 
L.H. Ill alabastra are combined with L.H. 11 patterns. 

Jars. 

Jar with thtt hori^ntal handles, 480 A', 53s. Jas with three vertical handles, 441, 444 B', 
sherds with 519 A'. Jar with two vertical handles, 519 A'. Ghhular jar zeith no handles, 
471, unnumbered (10). 

Three-handled jars begin to appear in a modified piriform shape. They were not common 
in earlier L.H. tl at KhaJkis, but f^ow popular at this stage. The other L. H. tombs of Euboea 
have examples of this transitional shape. 

The globular jar 471, is probably an imitation of the ostrich rhyton. 

Jugs. 

Jug, 413, 417, unnumbered (i). 

These look metallic. 

Jug with beaked speut, 412. 

This has affinities with the Ephyraean ware of earlier L.H. II. 

Squat Jug, 419. 

The only one in Khalkis and not a good example. 
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Kyliked. 

Kylix, 527. 

The first appearance of a shape that is rare at KJialkU. 


Late Hclladic II, IIIA, Transitional Phase, Patterns. 

cf gr^s, 532. Chevron, 412. Conenirie circUs, 438 A', 472 A', G', 512 A', sherds with 
5*9 A» 523 A'i r, 553 A'. Cross-hatching, 514. Dots, 472 G', 480 A', sherds with 519 A'. 
Ivy.Jcaf, 438 A', 444 8', 472 A', 480 A', sherds with 5*9 A', 523 A', 553 A'. Lily, 4x2, 51a A'. 
Loops, 419, Net, 441, 519 A', ^uirk, 480 A'. Running quirk, 419, Spirals, 412, 472 O', 
52 7 > 532Stippling, 471, unnumbered (ro), sherds with 519 A'. Wave pattern, 444 B', 
472 A, G , 480 A , 512 A', 5i4,shcrds with5i9 A', 553 A'. Wavy line, 512 A'. 


Late Helladic III A and B. 

At some sites there is a clear distinction between the early and middle sUges of this period, 
e.g. at Mycenae^which one would expect since it was the centre of diffusion in thoucht and 
fashion. ® 

Ac Rhaikis a few new shapes appear or old ones re-emerge at the beginning of the period 
sJ^p-jar (for one can hardly regard 517 as a typical Khalkis shape), feeding bottle, 
cops of several shapes (L.H. I shapes reappear), but on the whole things, went on as before and 
there seems to be little difference between early and late shapes. 


Late Helladic 111 A and B, Shapes. 

Alsbastra. 

Akbanron, 402 B', 402 A', E', 411 (sherds), 414 A', 423 (sherds), 426 B', 438 B', 439 B', 
450 8', A', 462 A', B', r, A^ 472 B', 512 V, 523 E', 524, sherds in and with 539,542 B', 
553 A', and sherds with 553 A', 553 E', G'. Tall Alabastron, 486, 541. Alabastron 
with straig^ Hde, 428, 45* A'-A', 461,469 B', 513, 520 B', 525, unnumbered with 

555. Alabastron or Squat Jar, 403, 404. Alabastron with two hamlUs, 496. Alabastron 
with no hatdlts, 434. 

Alabastra continue to be the fevouritc form, and develop from the fiat L.H. II shape to a 
compact baggy pot with Tell-cl-Amarna neatness. The tall alabastron becomes a hybrid 
pjnfonn jar with a hollow base, or a sack-like vessel of ponderous shape (this* does occur 
elsewhere in Greece but is happily rare). 

The straigh^sided alabastron remains modest in height compared with tall examples from 
Acoca or Cyprus. The tall shape appears to have worked itself out at an earlier date. 


BowU. 

Bowly 408, 443, with 467 (fragmentary), 474, unnumbered (5). » 

These could dale anywhere in L.H. 
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Cups. 

Cup, 407, 431 A', B', 483, sherds with 487, unnumbered (4). Bell shaped, 473 B'. Cmeal, 
421, 521. Cup with a bridged spmi, 467. Cup wiik a high kandU, 447 B', T', with 467, 
473 A', 529 B'. 

The reappearance of these drinking shapes suggests that during the preceding century or 
so the people of KhaJkis had drunk out of some other material. Perhaps they had bronze 
cups, for the shapes that re*emcrge are reminiscent of metal, and some are in a Grey Miityan 
fabric. 

Jars. 

Small globular Jar mlh two horiionial bandies and one vertical, 418 A', 6 '. Squat jar ztriih two 
oertieai handles, 442. Piriform jar with two horizontal handles, 406- Pir^orm jar ivith 
three horizontal handles, 405 A', 8', 420, 444 A', 448, 470,479 A'-f', 480 B', 497 (sherds), 
515 A', B', 519 B', r', 532 B', r', sherds with 553 A', unnumbered (9). Jar with basket 
handle and spout {feeding bottle), 449 A', B', 463. 

The three-handled jar becomes and remains top-heavy piriform. It is difficult to say how 
late the shape persists at Khalkis, since there is no stratification to help, but a very late form 
(484 A') does occur. The feeding bottle makes a very early appearance and has the handle 
at right angles to the spout, a feature which is unknown on mainland sites and late in the islands, 
e.g. Amorgos, Cyprus. 

Jugs- 

Jug, 425, 430, 464, 533. Jug with beaked spout, 437, 468. 

468 has parallels for shape and decoration at most Mycenaean sites; 437 has an unusuaUy 
narrow foot. 

Kylix.» 

Kyiix, 409, 4:1 (sherds), 455 (sherds), sherds with 487, sherds inside 539, unnumbered 
sherds (6) and (7).** 

In the museum at Khalkis there are a few sherds from a kylix found at Belousia, a Yellow 
Minyan kylix from Katakolou (Inv. no. 390),^ and the very small and fragmentary collection 
from Vromousa and Trypa. That is all. The kylix is not a shape typical of Late Helladic 
pottery at Khalkis. 

Stirrup-jar. 

Stirrup-jar, 460 A'-IA',485, sherds with 487,518 A', B;, 530 A^ B', V, 531, two unnumbered 
with 531. 

Of these the most usual shape is globular, as is also the case among the stirrup-jars in 
Attica {BSA XL! I 14). The only other shapes that appear are depressed globular and flat- 
topped, all early rather than late. 

'* * Tbe Kylix ... a almcat u MOunoA a MycenAcu type u the stirrup-ju'' XLII 24). 

On the breskinadfkyliltesw ibecteiogof the tomb doorway, *«« C* 4 *m Twsii, 144; P« 99 »wfl, 9 $a. 

Listed in the Inventory * OxylicWbut described oy Papnvasileioo in his eccouoi of the tholos tomb at 
KaiaJtolou (Papavasitdcu, 3$ and f(g. 33). 
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Late Helladic 111 A and B, Patterns. 

Angles in concentric arrangement, 460 H', 0 ', T, unnumbered with 531. Arcs in same 
arrangement, 460 V, A, I A', 485, 518 B'. Laddered arcs in same arrangement, 518 A'. 
Argonaut, 468- Blade of grass, 403, 418 A', 418 B', 438 B', 553 A'. Chevron, 460 G', 
Z'. Circles, 460 A', B', 520 B'. Concentric circles, 402 B', A', £', 411 (sherds), 414 A', 
426 B', 428, 438 B', 43 & B', 450 B’, A', 45 » A\ B', r\ 460 A', T'. 1 ', 461, 462 A', B', T', 469 
r, 472 B', 486, 512 r, 518 K, 3 \ 523 E', 525, 530 r, sherds inside 539, 541, 542 B', 553 A' 
and sherds with 555 A', E', unnumbered with 555. Cross-hatched diamond, 530 T. Cross- 
hatching, 444 A', 479 B', 532 B', sherds with 553 A', unnumbered (9). Dots, 402 E', 405 B', 
414 A', 426 B', 450 A', 460 A', B'. 472 B', 486, 512 r, 515 A'. 530 B', 531, 542 B'. Flower, 
530 A'. Ivy-leaf, 438 fi'. Lily, 405 A', l^ps, 418 A', 486. N reversed, 479 Net, 448, 
449 B', 519 r', 520 B'. Papyrus, 405 B'. Petal and dot, 468. Rosette, 426 B'. Spiral 402 A', 
E', 420, 423 (sherds), 437, 449 A', 450 B', 451 A', r\ 520 B', 553 A'- Stripes, 464, 469 B', 
479 A', 480 B', 530 B', 531, 532 r, ur^numbered with 555. Stripes, curved, 428. Tassel, 437. 
Wave pattern, 402 E', 403, 414 A', 426 S', 439 B', 450 A', 462 A', B', 472 B', 486, 512 T', 523 E', 
54J, 542 B', sherds with 553 A', 553 E'. Wavy line, 402 B', 430, 451 A', B', T', 460 G', 469 T', 
5*5 A', 5«9 B'. Zig-zag, 451 B', 462 T', 525. 

The patterns carried over from L.H. II and used in L.H. HI A gradually disappear and are 
replaced by such a small variety of conventional geometric designs that the omissions are much 
more interes^g than the actual patterns used. There are no murex, cephalopod, or octopus 
designs at all in the museum, and only one Tell-el-Amama flower. That the absence of these 
has something to do with the absence of kylikcs Is obvious from an inspection of the kylikes 
from Attica or Zygouries. L.H. Ill toml» with kylikes may yet be found at Khalkis (sherds 
of this unmistakable shape have been .picked up at prehistoric sites in Euboea),^ but at 
present It looks as if the murex fishers of Khalkis did not like this pattern to appear on their 
pottery. A few mainland patterns are used with little or no variation (nearly all the stirrup- 
jar patterns can be found in BSA XLII 17, fig. 4 ; 19, fig. 5). 

Late Helladic IIIG, Shapes. 

The closing stage of the Mycenaean period is sketchily represented. 

BowU. 

Bowl wilk two horizoniai handUs, 522, 528, 548. Ogival bowl, 465. 

Although there is only one c^val bowl, and that a small one, it suggests a new influx of 
ideas. So do the three other bowls, one of which has a pattern similar to a bowl from the 
Granary at Mycenae {BSA XXV pi. V, c), 

Jars. 

Jar with tkrtt horizontal kandlts, 4.64 A'. Jar aAtk two zertical handles, 548. Jar or jug, sherds 
with 487. 

NMe (h« fbllciv/iQ8 LJ{. tomb$ sad olhet nuierial ui Suboea. In IM9 ai Moni Maoizeri D«ar OxylilbM there was 
A looted cheiaber tomb. Tbero were two L.H. IIIA pots from (hir tomb in me school at OxylUbos. la at Anfivtioai 
nw Kim. a tomb, said to be a ahaA grave, was opeoed. Two swords with gold studs, a spearhead, a saw and sherds of 
L.H. JlIA potcery were brought to the museum at KbaJkis, LH. sherds and other obiects have abo been fouDd at the 
followtM places m Euboea, taking the iaiand from north to south; Orm. Athmi, Dl^ts, LiJJus Kojtfi.PiH. Mmika, 

KeUie. D/ivi$t, PiUfra. > -* 
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Jugs. 

464, 535 > 547 . unnumbered (2), (3) aherds. 

The Granaiy Class is the moat common type and though there arc no complete specimens, 
the fabric ia good and the pots well made, 

Miscellaneous. 

yKrater^ 455 (sherds). 

SHTTup-jar, 545, 554, late but not very laic. 

Tankard, 466, 534, a new shapc- 

Late Helladic IIIC, Patterns. 

Arcs in concentric arrangement, 4a4. Concentric circles, 465. Cross-hatched triangle, 
554. Dashes, 545. Dots, 545. Fish, 455 (sherds). Serai*circles, 554. Wavy line, 547. 
Zig-zag, 548. 

Except for the fish sherds, the few patterns left are all geometric. 


Late Helladic, Not Dated. 

Bowl wi/k koriioniai Uop handle, 422. 

Bowl with horizontal handle and oerHcal knob, 549. 
iBrazder, fragment 487. 

Cooking poiSy sherds with 487, and inside 539. 
unnumbered (8). 

These are domestic shapes which are coarse and could occur at any dale. 
Jugy unnumbered (2), (5). 


IV. Catalogue of Finds, ^ * 

401-411, VXOMOUSA V. 

RHYTON, ovoid with ring handle. H, 0*33. D. O'l: 5. Vromoun V. no.:. 

Sloogaied type with pronounced collar at base of neck; racuUie ring handle ‘ riveted ’ (o rim. Buff clay and slip, 
dark red (o brown paint. Huee zones, divided by three buns, of pendent crocum below large doti, connect^ by double 
dotted loops; rosette arotmd hole (no. 9 , >); r eser ved peuis with central stripe aroimd neck. Funimark soz; z (Myc. 
IIA); Funenen, :40, x»oie 9 . 

T^.ere appeaia to be no coct perellel Tor ibis shape. This individuality of shape may be due 10 the difScultv of 
making a pot outside (he evoydayrun of forma. In shape stands becween the ovoid rbyion from (be secor^ Shtfi 
Grave at Mycenae {SchseAifiber, no. sai, pi. CL^XX'*, ana no. 19$ from Che Argive Heraien (//oomm, fig. 670), A 


The Cacalogue aumbere are those of tbe K.haUcis hluseum Tfiveotory. The numberii^ of the tombs and finds 
in (be Catalogue agrees with the numben attaabed 10 the finds in (he cases and with the aumb^ in the Inventory, tn 
the lovestory Greek numerals were iiaed lo list undo one Dumber finds of the same type from one comb (r.jr. 
oc objeeti found (ogeiber (<^. 449 A'>r). Reference to ihe finds are givm unmediately after the description. The 
Purumark rererencels to the Catafogue orvoeel types in his M^tl 9d3-d43, with his daring in brackets. Wi«ro pcasibte, 
refereaees to pottery in Thebee give the page reference in ADeh III (1917), and AE 19 to, as well as the Museum Int'entory 
numberi which are omiiied from those publications. 

Obgeets other than pottery, induaing terracottas, are listed numerically in the oaialogue and are described in 
SectionV. Line drawings of patterns sue given in the tesd where they are not clear enough In the plates. 

’* Listed as Cretan, but compare's similar rhyton from Tomb 517 at Mycenae (CKsmlwr Ten^, pi. I, no. to). 
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fngtnertWf rhyton from Thefowm in A«lolia {AJMi I (:9»5) *6?. 35^) app«« to be erf the @me shape as ibe 

H^ien «inpie, bus ndiher is as pomted a* 401. In Crete near bui net “« to be founi” . 

The decpwion, which occui* as a filling ©mameni on 539 (plat* 24), u more wideapread than the shape and a 
usually fiound on large Palace Style ampbow.'* Of these z»one from Crete has aonos of p«dent cr^ ^rae; oilier 

S tter^ are combined. The pei^t crocus is, as Peodleb^ ayi(A/fhm^^ f Cttif, 207), a typical LM. IB P»t^. 

ic rmette around the hole is common 00 the mainland, And m Crete. An almost idenucal one is on a Palace Style 
anSbori from Derdra fPermon, T^. fir 45). doea not foUmy^the Cretan mo^ of d^^toni J* 
It lo^ local in fabric and although it is based on Cretan originals ifi pottery and stone {tf. Fendlebury, sp. ol. pi, XXXVIir, 
, >1 may be re^ed as having been made on the mainland if not in Xh al k i s ataelf. 


no. 


402 A'ALABASTRON. H. 0045. OsO'iij. VromousaV. 16. 

I.H, I. 


Cliunsv handle, one missing; narrow neck with broad ofRet rim, much chipped. RnJt clay, buff slip, red to dark 
brown pamt. Haphaaard h] obs of paint all over body; base, three stripe, one with oaboots, and a cough figure-of-eight. 
Marks of polishing on the base. 



This appears to be painted in imitation of stone or alabaster, but not a very good attempt, lines on the base ocoir 
rarely from L.H. I to L.H. IIB,** 

f os B' ALABASTRON. U. 0*043. D. 0*043. Viomousa V. riA*ra t?. 

.H. niA. 

EarlyLH. Ill ah^ 5 short nedt and small curving rim. Pink clay, buff slip, red to brown paint. Wavylm«,almcet 
looped, on body; base, ^ eonceatrie drcis in twos, neatly painted. 

B *r ALABASTRON. H. 0 065. D. 0*165. VromousaV. flat* 17. 

J, 

Poor condition; pwitf clay, buff slip, red to brown paint. Wave pattern, petal filling ornament through handle loops 
(no. 2, a); base, crude wavy cross in three circles. Marks ofpoUshifigon the base. 


a* Pal&ikastro SMC rarer 1, pt. 1. Ab50, 
PitxwiUiam Museum, Cambridge, CVA a, ' 
pi. I 9; Psein, Senm, Psrira, S and 10, 
Mainland: Myceeme, BSA XXV, 

(finingomamea^, no. 432, ADtUlll (>917), fi* t45. 
40; Oete, Palaikastro, Suppl. 1 (1903), ^.40; 


0, and six emmpla in SSA Suppl. I 
ni 31); Mochice, AJA 1909, 268, 


, 52 f. (one of these is now In the 
. IS ; Gouraia, Boyd'Hawes, Osania, 


>• E4 Mainland: Mycenae, BSA XXV, pis. XLVe, L a; Kakovatos. AAfXXXIV (iw), jpl. XXIV 65 Thebe* 

* “ .. Island* : Melos, X\ai,pl. XI, 18; dVA ConMdg< a. pi. II 

Tyl^ce, PArf IV, fig. 220; Knossos, PM TV, figs. 321 and 229. 


!• In this respect 


especl (f. Welter Angina 22-93. 

Myc Aae, CMmfrer TMi6r, jrf. XXXIX, no. 10; Eleuds, MylODas, TTpetT 
rt lie seen); Mallhi, Valmln, Swedish Messmw oi^eduiat, pi. XIX, no. 26. 


can jurt 


Eleuds, MyloDas, npeTorepiWi 'fiXsvofs. fig. 104, no. 365 (the slripoi 
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A» la ca*: of 4C2 A' (bis alabwiron baa aa experimental look aboui U, Tbe petal througK the handle loop and the 
ur<|k» of the croaj on the Owe ate uncenam, aa though the potter was iryine out someihiafl new. Cf. also aw A'. a ?9 6* 
aad, for a nue and ne« example, 499 S'. The wavy croa u often a of Theban manu&ciure^' and ocoire » fite 

alaterra m il3« same usual croa occurs od a small alabastron in Cos front Bleone, Tomb XVIII ftrtve oaticra 

andprohahlyivy^leat; it tsiDueh damaged). ' 

a h' ALABA8TRON. H. 0*039, D. 0*17. Vromousa V. rtATai?. 

, IIIA. 

One handle pw condition. Yellowish buff clay and slip, dark brown flaky pabi. no, 3 between and below 

handles, one band below; base, five concentric drcles Ingroups of two and three. 

Spirals ^ not 0^ c^r on this cype of alabastroo. There is none in Theba. but there are spirals on two other 
alabasira m Khalkis." ITte patten occurs on an alabastroo of unknown prorenance in Munich.** one from lalvaos.** and 
one in Cos from Eleone, Tomb XIV. ^ 




Fio. a.—DBOORATivB Patterns 1-15. 


46 * E' ALABAffTRON. H. 0*065. D. O'tfi. Vromousa V. nAras?. 

L,H. niA. 

Pink clay, buff slip, daik brown paint. Wave paitera, two dotted circles between handlesbase, spiral iaside two 
concentric circlea. 

A onular alabasiroa with coacentnc circles is in Thebes {Mus, lov. 567 from Ismenlon 5},** A taller exam^e from 
Sslftinis is in Baltimore {CVA Baltiame t, pi. VlII 5}. 

ffi ALABASTRON, or squat Jar. H. 0 095. D. 0*16. Vroniousa V. rtATX :6. 

> IIIA. 

An unusual shape, with raised base. Buff clay and slip, dark brown pabt. Wave pattern round grcatai circunferenee, 
two bands below; foot painted; horizontal wavy blade cJ*grass between bandies; one band below neck; no patten on 
base. 

Strictly speaking this is act an alabasiroa, aad there appear 10 be no paralleb for (be shape eccept b KJiaUcis (404). It 


** X'fis XXXII 8 ,146, and if~ Persson, 7 em&n to. 

** 450 fi', 553 A'; also sherds from Vreisousa I (483). 

** Sievekbig and HackI, no. 36. 

■* RMC Vattt I, i, AS!3, and SrubUan, Myeenatan PoUf^Jwn Vu leoM, lo. 
** ADtU III (19! 7), 96, not ilUisiratedT 


1 
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» a Uter vereion ofibe tall alabuiron pacuHar lo KhaJkis of which 49 7 is a good oareple. The pattern is fairly widespread 
and occurs 00 five alabaauaifi Thebes.'* 

a ALABASTRON, ©c squat jar. H. 0 065. D- O-i*. Vromouaa V, rt-^ra i?. 

.III. 

Shape as 403. Dark ptn^ clay, buff*slip, slightly polished; 00 decormfioo. See 403. 

A'^AK, with three horiioiiial handles.'* H. 0*06. D. o ofi. VromouB V, >xats fit. 

Pinform shape, nok clay, buffslipj red to brown paint, no. a, 4 oq shoulder aene which comes below the handita, 
hands below and at painted (dm. 

There are no nuniarure piriform jara in Thebes. ?or a slightly lar|«r exaenple, ef. Pn^«uu, Rg. (07, no. tist, and 
Mylcnas, fT&eleropndi 'SAiwis, noa 373, 37$ (Rgs. io£, tog). The pattern is a vahattononFururearii g: t4 (AfyePol fig, 3s}. 

40 <t b' TAR,, with three horieontal bandies. H. 0 ' 076 . D. 0 07. Vromousa V. pi^tb s i . 

L.H, IIlA. 

More pronounced profU? than 405 A'. BufT clay and slip, dark brown paint. Papyreu on shoulder sone, which 
comes bdovr the handles (?io. 9, s); hsinds below and at feo^ run dotted. 

A similar patten occurs on a three>handl«djar from Oxylithos ^87 A' and Papavasileiou fig. 23) 403 A'and 6' 

probably came from the same burial, and from their small size one would suggen a child’s burial. 

406 JAR, with two honzontal handles, both of which are nussing. K. 0*08. D. O'Ofij, Vromousa V, ?lat£ 21. 

L.H. IIIA. 

Shape between 403 A' and 403 B’, splaying base, short neclt. Buff clay and slip, undeoonied. 

a CUP. H. 0*06. D. 9 -: S5. Vronxousa V. 

.IK A or B. 

Tea<up shape with ribbon handle level with horizontal rim. Pinlt clay, unpainted. 

** XL!I. fig. i|, A, with more accentuated rim. Thm are six umilar cups, also unpainted, in 
Thebo ^^admeia), A nodiBed voiloQ of this shape Is among finds from Oxylithos; it has, however, a splayed base and 
is brown to black all over (392). 

1 98 BOWL. H. b-bSS- D. b e93. Vromousa V, plats *9. 

.H. Ill, 

Cooical shape. Pink clay, unpainted, 

FoTT^four unpainted camples of this shape are memioned in /Vsmruw, 494. They are also very common in Crete, and 
it is a useiui shape that per^ia In the Mediterranean to-day. Cf. 443.^ 

a KVLIX, with rwo handles, H. O' tot. D. O' 193. Vroraoum V. platb 95. 

, IIIA. 

Fairly early L.H. 111 shape; hollow (hoc; ribbon handleslevelwith offset rim. Deep buff clay and slip; no decoration. 
There are about twelve similar undeeorated kybkes In Thebes (Kadnseia). At Kha'ikis the shape is rare and 403 is the 
only whole example." It is similar to Stubtotgt’ type B (BSA XLII, fig. 9} with the stem more like D. 

410 SPEARHEAD, bronze. See p. 93. Vromousa V. 

411 SHERDS from Vromousa V. 

M.K,: One Grey Mlnyan. L.H, II: One stippled ’ thrush-egg one figure-of-elghl with dots, fragment from same 
pot with dots and bands, brown on buff. LK. Ill i Alabastron wilTi concentric circles cn the base, the base of one kylix and 
sherds of another." 


412-424, VROMOUSA I. 

f c9 JUG. with beaked spout. H. b' 33 s. D. b'sr, Vromousa I. katb 94. 

Base of ridged neck dented ; firing boles at top and base of ridged handle, which has a ' rivet ’; bread body swelling 
from raised fool. Buff clay and slip, dark brown paint, much worn. Three triple*stetamed lilies with stamens on body. 


•* Thebes 479 Kolofiaki T. 96; 30a iM,, T.14, no. 6 ; 5*9 Ismenion T. 3, no, 11; 568 UuL, T. 5, no, i; 569 fW., T. 5, 
no. 9 (sot illustrated in AOe/t 111 ); r/! also Attica, AJA 7 Q.III 389, fig. 11; Argive Hewon, PnsQmas, fin. 960, no. 6^, 431 
no. X 5 g ; Argos, £MC Vatu I, j, A 1041; Dendra, P e r sso a, AW Teniu, fig. 104 no. ta, b; Cypr^, B^C Pans 1, ii, d 4^ ; 
Crete, 9 TUU, Tomh of Us Z>su^ Amj, fig. 03; Katsaba, Crete, CYA I, pi. 33, t6, 

** Unlas otherwise deoibed, througAOUC the catalogue these are loop>handJa, dxcular in section. 

■* atwo 4 andledjug in Thebes; ADtliWl ^17), fig. >20, a. 

** I^K exampJa from Etedra, ef. Peiason, AW timM, fig. 4?, 9,3; fig. t to, 3, 

** Inside 409 are sherds oftworylikes,ooe plain, one covers wiihKteuypaiat; see 327 (bowl only),4:1,453,487, 539. 
*> There are also H e l lenistic, Turkish and rnodem sherds. If is assumed that the sherds of eariier and later date 
than the general run of finds come from the fill and percolaiioo of earth io the excavated reas. ’The tsvencory says they 
cotne Atb Ttf 
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running round Cum of aeek, whiob is b&rred; two loop* below handle, pothook and chevron fill omnmcnts; wtvy 
sinpe on ocher Side orhendle>nc%e; one band above p&iiued tboi, Funmsrk 144;$ (Mye. lit A: i). 

This m Mween tiu lull Ephyraean style of L.H. II aad ihe more restricted' bshioo of early l.H. UI. Q*. 

pis. V and vl 4^ and 466. The shape u almoet identical with pi, V. Mon of the beak^apouied jugs of 

this date have argonaut serolLi on them (ej. 466). One ^cn lalysos has a sonilac rtmnioff ipiral at Ihe base of the neck.** 
Thera w no exact parallel for this Jug in Taebes. 



Pinferm handle fromhomootal o^rirn. blobs of clay at joins to rim and body; iiioi ridge at base of neck. 
(y. 417 for fabnc and shape. Rck cl^, dark buff slip, wdl polish^; no deeoratioB. 

Among fragmenta probably from TnpaXI is the neck of a jumlaxjug (no, 6, and p. 86). There are no undecorated 
jugs of (his metallic shape in Thebes. Their later development may be seen in BSA %. 20, D. 

e A' ALABASTRON. H, 0 06, D. 019. Vromotisa I, Pi.ATe 1^. 

ly L.H. HI, 

Buff clay and slip, red psint. On side no. 3, 61 two lines below neck; base, three concentric circles. 

430 r for the L.H. II version of this pauern. PfW^mna, 6g, 70$, no. 151, is a similar alabasiron with three rows of 
dots instead of two. 


ALABASTRON. H. 0-08. D. 0'!$. Vromousa I, slats 13. 

BuiTclay, yellowish slip, dark brown worn paint. High craied wave, ending in blob, edged with dots; doti below neck; 
basCjWavy vrised with open bub and four double sptdtes. 

This alabasiron Ua common diape. and variations of tbe patton are to be found at most L.H, 11 sits.** Turumark 
dates (bis venion ITB on account of (lie Mob motive ss: 19, fig, 54). 


4x4 r' ALABA8TRON. H. 004. D. o*(i. Vromousa 1. njtrs it. 

L.H.il. 

Paint and fabric damaged. Pinkish clay, buff slip, dark brown worn paint in wave pattern i base, slightly concave, 
waw wheel with open hub and (bur wavy spokes, 

In Thebes sJabutra with simple wave pattern tend to be L.H. III in date.** An almost idouial base occurs at Dendra 
on an aJabaatron of similar ti2e.*f 


ALABASTRON, straight-sided. H. 0*048. D. 0*08. Vromousa I. vlatb 18. 

Straight aide (apen downwards ; one handle missing. Pinkish buff clay and slip, Saky brovm pdnt. Two aones of 
hands «nn dots on straight side, wave pattmn on shoulder, running quirk rou^ base M neck; base, thick concentric circles. 

The nearest paraliri seems to be X*o'aby, fig. sa, no. 5, but (be base is cnissirtf. A comparable but later alabastron is 
in Thebes ** and there are several example from Mycenae.** The patcent orv the straight side U very like the conven* 
tional foliate band on Vapheio cupsofL.M. I and II. 

1 s6 ALABASTRON, tall. H. o o^e. D. 0125. Vromousa 1. plats j6. 

..K. I-II. 

a reesed globular shape with fUueaed base and Baring rim. One handle and part of body restored. Pink to buff 
alip, shi^ red paint; on side no. 2^ 7; dotsoverbaodles, one band above base i base, two cotfceniric circles. 

* This shape is unusual elsewhere,** and u found in varying forms at KbalkLs (427,450 A', 453,4^ 482 A'. US It 
seems to be a cross between an alabastron and a squat MH. jar which peirists in L.H. I at the Argive Herakn (ef. Pmymm, 
390). Tbe cro» 3 vat^^ is a pattern Inherii^ from M^. times, and is common at mainlaao »tcs. 


a JUG. H. 0*85. D. o*2(. Vrofoouaal. plats 33. 

. Il-III. 


Shape and fabric as 413. Deep buff clay and slip, smoothly pt^Ished. No decoration. 

£ (8 A' JAR, mioiature with three bandies. H. 0 053. Vromousa I. plats 23. 

,H. Ilf^ early. 

Globular body, two horiaontal handles axtd one vcnical, all misang. Buff clay and slip, red to brown paint. Horisontal 
wavy grass between handle, two bands below, loops from oeck. 


•lalysee, Am VI-VII. fig. 194. 

i.T.a^ 


no. 


no 

T 


6): 44( (i^id. no. 19); 443 (ibid. no. 16); 430 {Hagla Anna T. 3, no. 17); 46s 

u)5^t(i«f.T.9,no.9,^R£fIir 


Thebes: 428 {Kolonako. , ^ ^ . 

ti'.AB 1910Jigs, lyy, i 8 p); 303 (KnlonakiT. (4, no. 1 <); ^t (jl 
'$)» 648 T 2, DO. 7). Mycenae: Chtmltr romir.pl. XaVII, 
fig, 207, no. I (68; sherds from the A^ds, SMC Ksrsr I L A 7^. Aaioe: 
nos. 4<^ Dendra: Persaoo, Tsn^ a6, tio.9. Athens: Graefl,pL 
They have concentric circles oa the base. 

** Person, Mso/ Temki, fig. 34, sa-b. 

** Thebes 433 (Kolonaki, T. 26, no. 28), oot illustrated In Al><U HI (1 9 > 7 ), 

•’ CMmMrTomM, pb. XXXHI, no, J3, xx 3 av, no, :a, XL, nos. 17, is. 

" Thebm, AE tgi 0, 335 and figs. 17a, 1 85 . Prwmwa, fig. 104, no. 397, similar shape and design j fig. 137. sumlat shape 
only. 


(1917), fig.»07); 53 • (famenion 
; PronmnaJ 


noa.9,3. ArgiveHeratoQ; 087,DO.!(67; 

Aaioe: Arvu. Reeuhf ^theSivriiih Ettaactims,(if. ajo, 
S, no. 7 *a, 


It has a wheel on the base. 


F 
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4z8 As 418 A'. H. 0*04. VronousA I. piatx ^3. 

Similar &bric and abap«, bandlas imsizi^ Sirndar decoraiion, but no loopa. 

Tber« arc two exam^ i& Thebes of this ihape, one larger and later (Theba 67:) and one about ibe sameme (Tbebei 
6?a). 

diQ TUG, squat. H. o*o6. D. 0*09. Vromoual. aun 33. 

Lfl. II-IU. 

‘ Make; Tomb ' shape wUb one flat loop handle low oa shoulder, carelody made. Buff clay and slip, coarse red to 
brown paint. Lina with pendent loops at shoulder, two bands below; ruaung emrks round base oT neek. 

Tlus shape begbu in L.H. 1 and not last long aAer the beginning of LiHT III. There ate no examples m Tnebes, 

but there arc sr in Volo from Fagasae ** of about the ame date as 419. 

aso IAK. piriibnn, with three horireotal bandla. H. 010. D. o* 1 0. Vrouousa I. clatb 91 . 

L.H. IIIA, 

Pim , part of body and three handle ratored; souat plhrorm sh^, slightly ridged fool, sharpW curving prohie. 
Pinhish day, yellow to ^uffdtp, red paint. Two tailed tpiralsberween handles, one below; close baodsofpaint to foot. 
Tailed splr^ oflw occur on jars of this period, t.g, at Tbebea ** and Xalyaos. ** 

f x CUP. H. 0*083. D. O’ttj. Vromoual, k^tsso. 

H. liTA. 

Conical with ribbon handle level whh rim. ^nklsh buff clay and slip, highly polished •, Kraiched lina at rim and round 
the middle; no decoration. 

A later development of (he Vaphio sh^ vdth obvious metallic connections. 

£ 2 BOWL, with one boriaontal loop handle. H. 0 03. D. o* 19. Vromoua I. plate 19. 

H.? 

Part ofbnse and side restored; groove 00 incurving rim; uneven base; poor condition. Coarse black to brown clay; 
unpainted and badly burnt. Gf. 349, 

a SHER^ from Vromousa !.*• . 

. HI alabastron fragments with spiral decoration. 

404 MISCELLANEOUS from Vromousa 1 . 

BUTTONtjieatite. See p. 92 below. 

ARROWKEAU (with no tang) and RING, bronae. See p. 94, below. 


425—436, VROMOUSA m. 

423 JUG. H. 0 93. D. 0*19. Vromouaa III. flats 23. 

L.H. IIIA. 

Horiaoivtal rim and loop handle springing from below the rim. Deep buffelay, slightly polished; unpainted. QC3S3. 
The fobric and general shape are similar to 413, but it is a later, more eempaet pet. 

^eu, Mllb nos. 423-436 are a bronze pin, urcularin section, and flat ring of bronze marked F t3. 

426 A' ALABASTRON. H. O iO (^rox,). D. o*fio. Vromousa III. fiats tS. 

L.H.n. 

Buff elay and slip; black to brown paint, neatly painted. High crested wave edged with dots; base, wheel pattern with 
open luits five spokes. 

Eirlia perhaps than 414 8' io the same series. There is always some variety in the numbn of spoken in (he wheel 
pattOD, and ra the use of dotted edge on (he shoulder pattern. At Mycenae alabastra which have a doited edge to the wave 
Miton usnally haye the dots repeated below the neck. There are eleven alabastra in Tbeba with almost identical patterns, 
ty also 499 A^ 


t sS 6' ALABASTRON. H. 0*06. D. 0*163. Vromousa JII. plate 17. 

.H. UlA. 

Dark buff clay and slip, red to black paint. On side, m. 9, 8; base, six co n centric circle m three. 

This is more or lesstbe same pattern as 409 £'. 323 isan example oftbe pattern used la LJf.H. C£ Chanter Tente, 
pi. LllI 7. 




ALABASTRON, tail. 
H. 


H. 0*07. D. 0*1x3. Vromousa HI. flaTE :6. 


the same 
loop 

See 4:6. Matt* 
cujMinLlH. land! 


•painted pocieiy from Phylakope in Melos oAen has a plain cross on the base; thisalsoeccunon Vaphio 
i at Rorakou {kerakm, 40, and pL IV). The Binge around the handles is en Individual feature. 


** XMXIV, pis. IX 1, 6 ; X t, 9 ,5,6. For other csamples cT. Rrepmw, 4 t 6 , Fuiumark 87, and for ecamplos 0 * 0(0 
Egypt see KUe X)COI 143. 

Thebes 4?3 {ADelt III (tgiy), fig.: j8, a), 563 (ADeU III ((9:7), fig. 71). 

“.l>wVI-vfl,fig. :n, ^ ♦tAlioHelleSsuc. 
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^ AWBASTRON, Jtrai^t lided. H.O Xt. D. Q15. Vromgwa HI. mate tfl, 


67 



420 CUP. H. o>69. 0,0 :15. Vronwma in. tlat* ». 

thtpt. taperioi th^y to the bow; plasiic bend bdow hzndk which ia mosdy reared: rim chiooed. Buff 
d»y wi rijp, HM^y brown paiqi Owmncmii fbliate bMd row round .he <up at the base of the WdU 5 tfitM bands 
below, dowB le painted£001; ipiraJoabue; rim painted Inside endow. 

Mom mainly camples of this shape.- The Khalku examples *• look rather la.e in iheseria as they 

taper very sharply, and haveloMinosiortbeoriginaJiDetaUk shape. ’ 

JH9* * ®9' Vrooiouaa HI. ?LiSTfi a$, 

L.H, iIiA—8. 

Dwosed elobu^ body; loop handle level with rounded rim. Deep buff day nd slip, black to brown shmv oami 
V^ljnetb^^acdb^haodle.scparaiadbyaband; band round baaerfneck; rim paiut^j handte barred; two Qds 

The wavy comr^ pattm io X.,H. HI and is probably Iba formal rendering of the oW woni^i wave pattero. 

For the shape or this jug, cf, fCorahu. fig. 96, 9. There are two smolar jugs in Thebe •» and ooe from the Heraion.** 

£ x A' CUP, H. 0-055. D. 0-195. Vronaousa HI. 

H. IIIA-B. 

Shallow iea.cup sh^ base sllghily coacave; ring handle level with flat rio*. Rack clay, probably burnt. CK sot 
for shape. 475 A'and B'for Tabhc. 

This foape is common at Mycenae ia L.H. III. Qf, Puninarh 236-937, 

S t B' CUP. H. 0*04. Vromouaa III. 
a. IIIA-B. 

Tea<up shape, very shallow, with ring handle above rim, Pabrie as 43: A', 472 A' and B'. Smooth kwu ckv 
probably Uimt. ” 

432 (A' and S') WHBTSTOKSS (9). See p, gg below. Vromoosa HI. 

433(1-9)*’ BUTTONS, ncaum (9). Seep. 99 below, ^^omousa^i. 

434-435 SHELLS (e and t), See p. 95 below. Vromousa III. 

436 BEADS, amber (4}. See p, 69 below. Vromousa III. 




437-445» VROMOUSA u. 

. with beaked spout. H. 0*35 (ottant). D. 0*25. Vromousa 11, pmtb 24. 


Splayed ridged foot,^rifonD body; loop handle trith ridge; spout broken at tip. Moddy buff day and slip, dull 
brown to black paint. Five double swals, and three below hsAdle in shoulder sooe; Ihra bands bel^; three above 
painted foot; spout barred; tassel at base of handle. Purutnark 144'other ipedmens: Qsalkis*. 

See 41 9. ThU is not a very common version of the beak*spout« jug. Theta 434 ^ADtU III (1917), fig. 143, no. 1) 
and Pn^mut, fig. 196, no. 297, are the nearest parallels for shape, and the Pwyme example bas a paitem sunw but a 


little later. 


Also marked 


With 437, in a paper marked 5, are three beads (see p.gi below) and abc buttons (see pp. 99, 93 below). 

B' 19, and with pots from Vromousa II are the bases of two «tim^ iars and ooe kylh^ and fragments of a on^bandled cup, 
with el^ee rim, K, e 06, reddUi clay, slipped buff on ibe outside o^y. 

Aaaoeg sherds from Oxylithos are Clements of a jug of perhaps this type, with sjural patten ($93)« 

436 A' ALABASTRON. H. 0-065. D* o-tg. Vromousa II. slats 15. 

L.H. II-III JO 3 


Base concave, rim mostly restored Buff clay and slip; lustrous dark brown p^t. 
and with long point, two bands below; base, three concentric esrcles reughiy painted. 
96(69.36). Myc. lIlAi. Fimmoi. ^ 77. 

The ivy>leaf pattern doa not last 1<^ af^ ibe begizming ofLJf. HI. There are 01 
have ivy-leaf combined with concentric cirides on the b^. 


Triple stalk ivy-leaves, batched 
Pununazk 64, <6: motive id, 


only two alabastra in Thebes (hat 


- Two in Thebes (576,577, AD/L ITI (191 7), 195). ^ also Pre^-uas 395. 

**440 is almost identical. ** A^li III (1917), fig. lao, 3; and Thebas 544, not illustrated. 

** Fnmw, fig. 556, no. 766. See Slubbzngs, tAs Uoent, pis. ^ 3, XVlI 5, XVIII 2, for 

etampla Irom Ras Shamra, Tell Abu Hawam asm Seomesi. 

Most of the small finds are listed in the Inventory under one munber, 2 have added numbers tn brackets, where 
necessary, for ease of elassificatioa. 
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g 8B' ALAfiASTRON. H. 0*053. D. 0*20. Vromoiaa II. »iati 15. 

H. IIIA. 

Very flAt type, gpod eonditioo. Bufi* day and slip, dull brows paint. Triple stalk ivyJeaf wiib blade of grass springing 
from its i>ase, long point to leaf. w«vy stalk; base, four eoneentric circles in two's. 

An iinuMiJ venion ^loe ivy 4 eaf decoration; rhe shape is coeunon, 

438 r ALABASTRON. H. 0 065. 0.0143. Vromousall. slati 15. 

L.H. II, 

Buif day and tiip, brown to black paiat much defaced. On side nc. 2, p, three bands below; base, wavy wheel with 
ftveseokes and open nub. . ■ 

tbe ivy^leaiis a very common decoration on alabastn, and is particularly suited to the squat shape. At Khallus it 
occurs on twelve alabastra. 

e &' ALAfiASTRON. 11.0*055. D. 0*105. Vromousa 11 . pia’ts 15. 
lyL.H, II. 

BufTclay and slip, streaky brown paint, defaced. On side no. a, to. dots round base of neck and over handles; base, 
wheel with ^ve double spokes, straight ralbex than wavy, thick opes bub. See 43d r. 

ALAfiASTRON. H. 0*075. D. 0 * 30 . Vromousa 11 . nATai 5 . 

Poorcondiiioa. oae handle and part of base missinz. Pinkish clay, buff*slip, brown paint which has flaked off. Wave 
pattern; base, crudely painted wavy cross. See 402 rT 

» 6 ' ALABASTRON. H. 0*od (approx). D. O'l?. Vromousa II, 

, IIIA. 

Neck and two handles restored. Creenlsh buff clay, buff slip, black paint much worn. Wave pattern; base, tw*o 
concenrrK circles. 


440 CVP. H. 0*00. D. o*J3. Vromousa 11 . PiATpso. 

LH. I-II. 

Va pb ip shape: plastic band above foot, fiuff clay and slip, bright red to brown shiny paint. CoAveatienal 
foliate band at levd orhaodJe baMi rim painted inside a^ out; plastic band painted; thick band and one thin below; 
SfHial on base. Cy. 429 for shape aiwl decoration. 

441 TAR, pirilnxTn with three vertical handles (lingmentary). H. 013 (eictani). D. of base 0*066. Vromousa II. 
L.H.I1-III: 

Lower portion only. One handle of metallic fens, and a few fcagnents inside, Krty buff clay and slip, dark brown 
paint. Net pattern >rai below handles, Ilns to foot. 

A fairly common combination of shape and pattern, seen at moct utea on the mainland and in the Dodecanese. (^. 
519 A'and 555, 


£Sr.TSI:“‘'‘“ 


with two vertical handles. H. (>'095. 


D.O'Ogg. Vromousa II. VLATe as. 


Both handles restored, ridged feot, neck; 546. Oeeppink clay, streaky brown to red paint all over. 

Not a common shape. There are two similar jars without tbe raised foot in Pnnmu (fla. 399, no. 736; 566, no. 230), and 
one among at Metaxata in Kephallenia, with ocjy one handle {AB i 933,64. ng. 30, B6}. All are paitsted all over. 


a BOWL, corucal, H. 0 045. D. 0197. Vromousa IT, rutre 19. 
. III. 

Pink clay, buff slip; uadecocated; string marks on base. 

With 443 « one uncatalogued ffagmoit of a similar bowl. 

See 406. 


444 A' JAR, with three horiaontai handles. H. 0* 115. D. 0* 103. Vromousa II. aLAtn 9 C. 

LH. IlfX, . 

Piriform shape; handles set high on shoulder; cf. 490 which is a little more squat. Buff clay slip, brotvn to black 

paint. C ross^ at ched shoulder zone well below handies; two aones of line below; {boi painted; band below neck. 

An early ocample of a decoration vey common on wide-mouthed plrilbna Jars 479 6').** 


4446' JAR, with three vertical ridged handles. H. 0 *ts 3 . D. 0*10. Vromousa II. ruATasi. 

L.H. 

Elongated pirifonn shape, ridged feot. wUe and horiaontai rim. Buff clay slip, streaky brown paint. Ivy* 
loaf with triple wavy stalk between handle which have large surround of paint; wave pattern below, and alternate sorve of 
ba^ and line to painted foot. 

Almost identical in shape and design with a Jar from lalyaos (Xan VI>VIT, fig. 46), and one from the Aigive Heraion 
(Prsrvmu, fig. 717, no. :76j. 

(j-3) BUTTONS, steatite (3). Seep. 92. Vromousa II. 


** Cf. Htipma IX 261, fig. 19, with vertical handle. 
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446 JAR. with (hne borisonuj handle. 
L.H, n. 


446-455, VROMOUSA IV. 

H, 6'8?. D. o-ao. Vromousa IV. nATV ao. 


Vw laJl neck with fl&rin; horisonul rim, loop handles hi^ ©n shoulder, sharp curve lo rideed ft>oi. DiJty bu fTclayand 
slip, duD broxwa to black pamc. On body no. a, t la; on rim fio. a, ni. 

This p«trem has fcm called an iimtaiiosornietal,*'the dots belovriha neck bong *riveia’. The same deste, however, 
imitates a boat s tusk belmei on an ivory reUef at Mycenae (Stiiathigribft, fie. 94). Ajar of (h« same type anddMoradon, 
but a lit tie later, is Pw^vta fi j, 374, no. 501 .*• Tall oeefes occur oa iwtorro jars from faly^ (CVA RMts iI, pi. 5, 9-4)- 




with three boriaonial handles. H. O'lO. D. 0*115. VromoiM fV. as. 


UnuMaJ shape: body almost conual. share shoulder angle and flat sbouldet area, short neck, rim entirely restored; 
loop handles, one restored, ai shoulder angle, BulT clay, ydlowisl) slip, dark brotvn paint ibiekly ap^ied. Beads from Iboc 
to shoulder; on shoulder no. 2, 19, neck painted, handles painted on outside only. This sliape is not induded In Ihjrumsrk^s 
typology, nor is there a similar vase in 

The pot, with its laid-on handles, looks like an imitation of metal, and the thick horirontal bands of paint recall (be sQver 
ewer from (be (Vth Shaft Grave {Seh^AigrShtr, 833, pi. CXXXIV). 


CUP. H. 0 * 09 ?. D. o n. Vromousa IV. ?iatb 10. 

. III. 

Shallow type, high swung loop handle, fiat rim. Pinkish bulT day and sbp, slightly polidied, no decoration. For 
shapes/: 473 A'. 


447 r CUP. H. 0 015. D, 0*00. Vromousa IV. 
L.H. III. 


As 447 6' but shallower. Slight red day, pink slip, no decoration. 

t fB JAR, with three hcrixonial handles. H. 0*095. Vromousa IV. flatb at. 

Ji. IlIA. 

Pirirorm shape, splayiog base, wide curve to shoulder, chimsy handles, wide neck and uneven rim. Pink day, buff* 
slip, brown to red paini. N» pauern oa shoulder sone siod bdew bandies; bands to foot. 

Stubbings* type B 1 ^ 11 , fig. (9); see also sp. fii, 44 where the (y^ is fully discussed. It is coitnaon in Cyprus. 
Foe other exampJea at Xhalkis if, 470,479 A'-f', 519 B'. There is one from Oxyllibos (387 B', H. 0 14I . 


440 A' JAR, with basket handle and spout. H. 0*163. P. 0 * 193 . Vromousa fV. PbA’ra 39 . 

L.H.IlfA, 

^called feeding bottle: squat ninibrin body, oflset rim (o jar and tubular spout. Flat handle at right ao^es to spout. 
Deep bulTclay, orange slip, deep reef to purple paint. Four uiM spirals tn shotuder xone, one small s^^ on either nde of 
spout; two bands at nase and below neck; loop round base of striped spout, handle barred, 449 

For discussion of this shape and its use cf, Frapvnu, 958 (over twowy examples) and Cbieiw Ttmbf, i$s, 167. There 
is a possible Early Brortse Age prototype of iheshape amou pottery from Manika (Papavaailelou, pi. I A' y, 7). 440 A' and 
B* are early examples of the shape in IZh. tims (ci. BSA Xlll 53)* There are no leeoing bottlm u Thebm; the miiy other 
examples with the handle at ngbi angks to the spout known to me are from Rhodes Mas VI-VII, fig. 63.) is LH. Ill 
cootett, Amonpa (Langloi^ GrvMulu Vtsm M trdrrbog.pl. 9, to), also L.H. III, and the Subnycennean type* ofCyjmis 

a ill, Pnbmu «f Mrlsi# typrvU Bmtu Afi, fig. 18, aa, b). A fesi Ing boule from Asine in the Nauplia museum has tailed 
on it; Tunbt, pi. LIV 13 bas a similar ofi^ rim to the spout. 


^ 4 gB' basket handle and spout. H, o 133. D, o t05. Vromousa IV. plats 39. 

So'Called feeding bottle; globular bot^, locg spout, tubular and splayed with offset rim; oflsei lim to pinched neck; 
tali fiat handle at ri^tangies to spout. Buifelay and slip, red to brown paint. Net pattern with three bands below and oiiv 
atb^; neck and spout paini^; handle barrel. 

(^. 449 A', 449 6' is a little earlier than 449 A'. 449 B' and 44B look as if (hey weje made by the unte potter. 

449 r (1-5) BUTTONS, steatite (4), BEAD (t). .See pp. 99 and 90, Vromousa IV. 


4S0 A' AX.ABASTRON, tall. H. o :05 . D, o* i B, Vromousa IV. plats 16. 

CH, II. 

Flattened base, depressed globular body, short neck, ofbet grooved rim; poor condition. Buff clay, cliiiy buff slip, 
red to brown matt paint. On «Me (one rceeite u> each handle sane), nu, 9,13; paint on the bandies ends m a tali; band of 
paint below wave pattern, and one l\)lck circle round base. No pattern on base. See 4 (6. CT. Chanter Teinbi, pi. XXXIX 
30. 

430 B' AL.\B.\STRON. H. o>o6. D. o 164. Vromousa IV, plats 15, 
lTh. IIIA. 

Small bandies. Buff ©lay and slip, red to brown print much defaced Tailed spirals (curve^etnmedl between and 
below bandies; two bands below; b^, six concentric circles In two's. See 409 O'. 


•* PM IV a 75 - 6 > figs. 90 &^. 

** Cy. also (WO Argwe imports at Mallhl, Valmln, Sweduk Mesienia Expidttiat, pi. XX 39, 33. In Thebes the pattern 
is genersdly combined with other designs, if. Thebes 673,436 (.1£ (910,391 and pj. X 1 1. 
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459-467, TRYPA IX. 

459 ** FIGURINE, clay. Trypa IX, See p~ By. 

460 A' STIRRUP JAR. H. 0*16, 0. o*t36. Trypa IX, mate 25. 

L.H. IIIA. 

D«pr«»«d (l«buUr, raiicd bue. Buff cUy and slip, red to browo paint. Shoulder, dotted and barred cirtles; two 
aones Of bands a2>d linelioea on body, sep&rawd by wide aone with two lines in ihe middle; coneentrio circlet on dbc. 
Siubbinp* type D (SSA XLll, n$. a). There are three examples in Thebes (661,664, 73a) and five in Khalkis. 



Pio. 3 .—Dxgorative Patterni 1^3. 


f o B' STIRRUP-JAR. H. O'OOS, D. O'te. Trypa IX, 9 LATt ae. 

H. HIB. 

Depreaed globular, flatter than 460 A'i wheel marks on base vb^ dear; handle ratored. PInludt buff cla> and iHp. 
bright red to brown paint, casually applied. Shoulder tone, cirdes with dots istside, stirrup barred; rough circle of paint on 
disc; altonate thick and thin bands irom shoulder to greatest diameter, wide empty zone bdow. 

Shoulder pattern, ef. BSA ^II, fig. 5, nos. 7, 8. 

460 r' STIRRUP-TAR, H, 0*085. D. 0*195. Trypa IX. 9 LATC 35. 

L.H, IIIB. V 'r- 


Depressed globular as 460 A'. Grey clay, rreeoiah grey slip, black paint. On shoulder no, fi, 16; two tones ef bands 
and fine lines on body; concentric drito on wc. 

Shoulder pattern as BSA XLII, fig. 4, no. 8. 


460 A' STIRRUP-JAR. H. o*o? 5 . D. o*: 9 . Trypa IX. plat* 35- 
LH. IIIB. 

Flat-topped type, with ring baae. Buff day and sUp, shiny brown paint. On shoulder m. 3,17, similar to Salamis 
Qas; on b^, two sonea of bands and fine lino; handle barred. There are only two other examples of this shape in the 
catalogue, no. 531, from Trypa XI, and an unnumbered example with It. both fragTnentary. 

StabUngr tyM B (Rif xLII, fig. 3). There are three examples of this type in Thebes: 79^, ADM III (1917)* fig-iio, 
no. 6; 839, from ICoIoaalu T. 35; 572, from Ismenton T. 3 (AIM, lee. cii. 96). 


** 4$S>45d in the inventory are Frotogeometrje finds from Arethusn. 
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STIRRUP*JAR. H. 0-085. D.O'JOS. Tryp* IX, k.atk 95. 

Depmsed globular, as ^o A'. BuiTcUy a&d slip, dark brown pai&t, worn. Shoulder rone empry; disc reserved; 
two zotus of baMB and fine uses 00 body, empry above greaccst diaiseler. 

4U C' STIRRUP-JAR. H. O-oSs. D. 0 065. Trypa IX. hats 95. 

L.H. Ill 

D ep r ess ed globular as 460 A' but wkb (all spou( and silrrup. Buff day and slip, red (0 brown psunc. Shoulder, 
chevron on cither side ot (he spoul, wavy line in main zone, reerv^ Har - leop around t>oih ends of acirrup; five bands on 
body. 

460 Z' STIRRUP'JAR. H. 0*09. D. 0*00. Trypa IX. aiATe 95, 

L.H.III?A. 0 5 rp- 0 

Gtobulax with raised base; spoul broken, 1 ^^ buff eUy askd sljp> red le brosva paint. Is shoulder zone, fio. 3, ifi; 
iriangular reaerved space on either of painted ring on the disc; (wo zones of bands and fine lines on body separated, as 
in 460 A', by empty aone with two fine Imes in (he middle. 

Stubbi^* type A (BSA XLII, fig. 9 l. Shoulder paitom, «p. eii. figMi uo. As at oths^ sites where sTirrup-Jars are 
found, this is the most common shape at KhalJus. There are fourteai in Thebes, and tbe Mme oumber in Khalkis. 

480 STIRRUP-JAR. K. o*ii. D. 0-105. Trypa IX, plats 95 . 

L,H,niAorB, 

Globular as4So Z'; ring base nissiitf in tuirt. BuSclay and slip, dark brown paint. Shoulder, concenirio ai^es; 
reserved circle on diac; rwo zones of bantS aiM fine lines on body, witn empty sone above and below greatest diaoeier. 
Shoulder pattern as BSA XLII, fig, 4. no. 7. 

e o©' STIRRUP-JAR. H.O08. D.o-oB. TVypalX, maths. 

H. Ill A Of B, 

Globular type Buff clay and slip, brown paint, worn. On shoulder, no. s< idi disc ae 460 Z'; zones on 

body as 480 H. 

460 J' STIRRUP-JAR. H,o-o 8 . O,o-o 8 . Trypa IX. WATa 95. 

L.H. HI A or B. ^ ^ 

Depressed globular as 460 A', broken. Dark buff clay and slip, shiny dark brown p^t. Shoulder, chevroiu as 
460 H'; coDceatric circle on disc; two zone of bands and fine line on body. 

lA' STIRRUP-JAR, H. 0-105. D. 0*103. Trypa IX. matk 95. 

>H. Ill ?A. 

Globular as 460 Z'. Buff clay and slip, dark brown paiat. Shoulder, concentric arcs as 460 T'; ring and dot on disc; 
zone on body as 460 H'. 

4^1 ALABASTRON, siralght'sided. H. 0-0$. D. o 135. Trypa IX. rLATS (8. 

L.H. IIIA. 

Flat bottom, vertical side slightly In-curvirw, tall neck, slo^ng rim; very good condition. Good buff clay and slip, 
fine red paint. No decoration on sboulde, bao^aad fine line a( base of neck, Ane lines on rim and on straight a<fe between 
bands at ihouider angle and at bottom; base, act concentric circle in three. 

See 451 A', Thu partieularly net example is very similar jn technique to tbe globular stirrup-jan Cram the came tomb. 

f sA' ALABASTRON, H. cko 6. D, 0-08. Trypa IX. plats iB. 

H.rilA. 

GomMc I L.H. 1 n shape, short neck, sloping rim. Buff clay and slip, red paioi ; fabric and method of painting similar 
to 461, Wave pattern, thin lines below nedt, and on rim; baM, concentric cudes. 

Stubbings’ type B (R 5 d XLl 1, fig. • 8). The shape is found at moat LH. Ill sites, and in Thebes there are about eight 
ecamplee of tnJs shape with two instead ot three handles. 389 A' from OxylUhos is of this type and decoration. 

462 B' ALABASTRON. H. 0-068. D. 0-093, Trypa IX. 

L.H. IIIA. 

Shape as 469 A' but with taller neck. Reddish clay, piak clip, red paint, much defaced. Wave pattern; base, concen¬ 
tric circles. 

46s r' ALABASTRON, H. 0 073. 0.0*095. Trypa IX. 

LH. IIIA. 

Shape as 469 A' kviih a taller neck, light huff clay and slip, dark red to brown paint. Alternating V or zig-zag 
benveeo bandlm, which have strokes of paint across the base and on top; line bel^ ncek; aone ofbands and fine line 
on body; base, concenihc circles with a filled centre. . 

46s A' ALABASTRON. H. 0-07:. D. o oc. Trypa IX, aLAtai?, 

I.H.niA. f vy , 

Shape as 469 A‘. Deep pink day, uapainied. 

** This numbo is coojeetural as none is marked on tb is or any of the seven vases following 460 but they are all listed 

together in (he Inventory. 


TLATa IB. 
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Jfi b«ltei*handJe and ipcut. H. o« 11, D. ck»8. Try]>» IX. plaw 99 . 

. < raised base, narrov/ neck wUh flaring rim, handle sei in line wlUi narrow tubular spout. 

Ligbt buH clay and «jp, dark brown paist aJcoosi entirely worn off*. Bands round body. See aao A' and cf. BSA XLII 
53, and fig, 99, C. r w 

^ ^ ^ PLATS 95. 

Pirifc^ body, raised base, very narrow neek, possibly a miniature verwn of the beak-spouted jug of this period. 
PsnkBh elay and alip, dark brown pauu. Two band* around die body and M base of neck; handle and lip striped. Premww. 
fig. (03, no. Soo,isaa)inilarjug. * ' 

464 A'. JAR, with three horUomal handles, H, ©• i j 5. D. ©• I09. Trypir IX. plats 9i . 

L.K. IIIC. 

The body i* aimocc of a peg-top shape on very oairow eonieal bare; handles sdasuur, curvinr riie. Buffclav. red palm 
all over. —wo r 

This pot look* late, but no parallel can be found for Its diape, 

a BOWL, tvtih spout and rwo handles. H. 0*055. D* Trypa IX. plats t$, 

. IIIB-C. 

Ogival profile, horiaonial loop bandies set at right aogle* to short spout; flat rim, BulT day and dip. orange peinL 
Band* and fine lines round lower part, rim pAintA«< outside, band below run inside; concencric circle on b^. 

Slubtut^^iype E XLIt, fig. 1 fi). Ogival bowls quite *0 as this arc very rare. There are no bowls of this 
shape in Thebea. Among sherd* from O^ylitho* are fragments of an ogival bowl of r. 093 diameter (393). 

466 TANKARD. H. 0 05. D. 0 065. Trypa IX. Pbte lO. 

L.H. IIIBora J 0 »K- y 

Uneven base, incurving side, large loop handle, rim slightly flaring. Greeoidi day and slip, brown paint, worn. Band 
at rim and base, handle barred at base and rim, drde on ba*e. 

A small verstOQ ofSiubbings* type B XLII, flg. 14}. There are no tankard* in ’Thebe. 

a CUP, with bridged epout. H.004. D- 0'>95. Trypa IX. platt so. 

. Ill A or B. 


examples), and BSA XLII laonauseofthurypeofcup. There is asireilarcupwitb band decoration In Thebes (no. dfis). 
This IS comnron In the ArgoCd, and as the day of Ibl* pot is green, and It is the only caample of the shape in Khalkis, it 
may be an import. 

Inside 467 are fragment* of a cup with loop handle above, the rim. H. without handle 0*04, D. 0 095 (ai^ro:^). 


Pretumably from Tnpa IX. 
Almo*i conical shape, if. 


58 (. BulTday, streaky brovm pdni Inside and out. 


468-478, TRYPA Vn. 

466 IUC. with beaked spout. H. 0*275. D< 0*308. Trypa Vll. ri:ATX94, 

LJ{, IIIA. 

Shape ku pronoimeed than 412, raised base, sloping handle with' rivet’ at base, ri^« round base of sock. Buff <lay 
and slip, red paint. Three conventional argonaut scroLa on body, petal and dot band below neck, neck and spout barreo, 
one band above palmed foot. One of the sooB* has a triangular b^y from which the arms of the scroll origmate. Furu* 
mark, I44—‘oUKr rpecunens, Cbalkis' iMyc. HI A,i). 

At 9 ,437, Stubbings' type B ^^II, fig. 90 ). Thlsjugls fairly early In a widespread series of pots, neatly all 
of which liive some venion of (lie argonaut scroll, ^ii » a pattern well suited to thdt swcll^ shape and also links on to 
a das* of pattern on Ephynean ware (fTsrate, 54, fig. 78). * 

|6^A' ALABAETRON, suaight-sided. H. 0*1:5. D. 0*135. Trypa VII. slate iB. 

Unusual blgh shape, one handle —curving rim. 520 A*. Ydlcwisb buiT day and slip; dsirk purple to 
brown pahu. Baodi and dots from neck to base; base, wavy whed with open hub and four double spoka. 

Such a tall alabasiron of the pyxis type Is unusual before LJl. HI, but this pot from its decoration can hardly be laio* 
tbaa early L.H, II. The docs and^ands resemble the foliate band on Vapblo cups. 1 can find no parallel for it creept In 
580 A' (very similaT m shape), 528 which has a leas angular profile, and Thebe* ADfit Ill {>917), flg> 143, no. 5 * 
a tiiniiar pot in shape and doeoratlon, but of poor quality, 

a y ALABAS’TRON, straight-sided. H. 0*095. 0 . 0 * 19 . Trypa VII. plate 18. 

. IITA-B. 

Curved base tapering slightly to rounded shoulder, nthet narrow neck, flat rim; handles restored, poor condition. 
Buff clay and slip, red to brown pami. Stripes on shoulder, lines round body; base, eight concentric circle* in groups of 
four. 

This shape, a variant on 461, Is coounon in many areas (e.g. Rhodes, Ati lea), ’There are two from Oxylithoe in KhaIkU 
(388 A' and B', the latter almost idoiical with 469 B'), 
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H. O ta. D. 0 'j 65 . TrypsVII. 

l^n. iliA—B. 

V dowQVrtif^s. Buff cJay and i)ip, red paint abnoK entirely »wo off. Double waw line on 

aljouldcr; baw, five concentric circle in group# of three and two. » vu 

2 Jh horirontal handle. H, o ia, D. 0*105. Trypa VII. »iatb a:. 

handles, one niteiog. Buff day, streaky red to brown paint all over, md under bandies 5 the 
vase was painted before applying the hand l^£^ 519 A' for a second iasianee of thljk ' 

jjAR^^Iohular. H,o*ioa. D, o n. Trypa VII. piats ae. 

R.mSlLttf'' ”1!^' h^^tal rim, metallic ridge at base of neck. Buff clay and slip, dark brown paim. 

SupplMdj^ the body: iwo bands below the painted ne^and at the base. ^ 

W. Xi-II, pi. :a, 7, 'ftis is a ^pe wbi^ appean to have been influenced by the ostrich eat rbyioa. M\unae 
fig. «a, shows stjppW sb^ the Treasury of Atreus, which are L.H. IMIIA date. Seme .^em might be^ 
a suDiIar jar. A jar of similar abape and decorat ioa in Thebes appoan to be earlier in date. ^ 

AlABASmON, taU. H.o-efi. D.0104. Trypa VII. PLAtr ifi. 

belo^SS^i^h c!^ slip, bright ted paint. Ivy-leaf with double wavy stalk, two badly painted band i 

{ 7 ^®''jjALABASTRON. H. 0*045. 0.0*095. Trypa VIL kaw »?. 

Yeilowuh buff clay and slip, dark brown paint. Continuous wave pattern, 
three rows of eieven dots between handle; base, four coneemne circle in groups of two, g^. 450 A' for decoration. 

J^ 73 ^r^ALABASTRON. H. 0 06. D, 0 :a$, Trypa VII. aiATt 16, 

sbar^cur^ profile, handle an lowj poor condition, two handle mi^ and most of rim reiored, 

damaged. On side no, a, «o, pendent loc^ below neck; base, wbec 
^ maide two rough concentric ru 4 fe ^ 

.iK FSSSirS^SJflTsi!*■“*"’p'-^ 

J 7 ^A'^_^ABASTRON. H. 0*06. D.o iga. Trypa VII, 

«*4 «*' restored. Pinkish buff clay and slip, shiny red paint, much 

®® no. 3, »I; baM, Six concentric circle in groups of thr« 

thev .* "1^ P* P*!™ "® *“ alabasira in Thebe with similar or comparable decoration: 

they art much larger pou, but the clay and mnhod of painta^ is very similar to 47a 4'. Two (ThSe aoo mo b«h 

fi. 9 in AIWs III cWsa ttj) ha^' SS 

H* ® °^ 5 * D. o> 90 , VII, FIAT* 15. 

“Ai’doSs'.^.'^L 

AlABASTRON. H. 0 0«. D. o«0- Trypa VII. FIAT* 17. 

bisa 2 f*ifif,*h.Srti 5 nmi«ing, fabric damaged. Reddiah clay, grey m the middle of (he 
SJSi. ^ ^ **‘“ 0 ' l»«». On side no. 3, aa; parcern goe over the handle; bass, spWinside three concentric 

This vofrion of the wave pattern doe not occur in Furumark, /ifjcFot fig. 54. 

K.o osa (without handle), D.O T13. Trypa VII. plat* 19. 

purpU*S;U^;^',£?v?r;^ pronounced base; flat rim. PinkWi buff clay 

9^ s Heraion, two of which are GreyMinyan (FWwa, 430, and figs. 

Z& ■ 55 for tm example from Alika painted all over. ^o^cbeMcl Rhode 

the shape occuw but the fobric is entirely difiercnt (it. Thebes 573 from Ismenion T. a, and Amt Vt-Vll, fig. fli from Itlysos. 

f ’ ^**'“*^* ® '> 77 * Trypa VII. plat* 19. 

decomk^®“&73^'®^’ handle level withxim, raised base. Thin grey day, datkerslip, slightly polished. No 

Similar toTcubbin^' type A (,BSA XLII, fig. 14). Sec iW., 5t, on the persistence ofMinyan in L.H. III. 
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jfeim^erical with rais«d base, whkh has pronouaceii wheel marks oa ii. Fabric as 473 B', dsmaxect and chipped. 
11 looks as if u bad been burned N«. 473 A', B', 474 probably belong lo ibe ttioe burial. 


a ALABASTRON, taj). H. osifij. D. o*!*. TrypaVU. 
, II early, or TranaiiloMl I-II. 9 


PLATS 16. 


Same type as 416. Depressed HobuUr body wiib flattened base aisd amall neck; itvo bandies riuMng Pinkish buff 
clay and slip, shiny red pauit careleasly applied and much worn. Orce-hatched loop with tassel, wave pattern bdow 
hant^ <^y, tassel on base of handle; two bands bdow inabi xciw; base, wavy cree with double line inside a circle. 

Cf. Ktifi XXXIl 145, no. a. See abo 553 Z'. The diape and pattern recall the oce-handled jug known aa the 
Maketjug. abo FVerynwe figs.«?, no. 1005; 654,110.870; 6$o, ooe. 46,6a; 683, n«. 61J, 43,137. 


476 A'-fl' FIGURINES, clay (4). See pp, 87^ below. Trypa VII. 


477 PIOURINB, elayti). See p, 88 below. Trypa VII. 


478 {t-4) BUTTONS, steatite (4). See p. 9# below. TVypaVII. 


479-486, TRYPA VI, 

£7<|^A^'^^^AR, wdih three herixoniaJ bandla. H. O'las. D. o*ta. Trypa VI. plats ai. 

Advanced priiorm. Small handles, two of which are restored. Brown clay, thick cream slip, purple pabti much 
defkced. In shoulder zone no. 3,03; bands around body; striped rim. See 440. 

three horisontaJ handles. H. 0 :25. D, O'lt. T^ypa VI. plats aa. 

PiriTonn, with pronounced bas^ring as in 479 A' but with a less toj^heavy profile; curving rim. Pinkish clay, buff 
shiny slip, red to brown paint. Cross^ehing between handles; fine I inee below shoulder and above foot; rim stci^. 

See 448. Ibis jar looks earlier than 473 A'. Ooas-haichinf on similar jars occurs at Teil^l*Aznama (Ntrk, TeUnl' 
4 nunM,pl.}CCVI,aoa. t8,2t, 92). ^.aboADWtlTl (1917), lae and fig. 90, no. 4, for examples in Thcba, suid Schaefier, 
AftstTMs re C/rjipn, pi. XXXIII, no. 1, for aa example ftom cnkoml. 


479 ^ JAR, with three horizontal handlee. H. 0*133. D. 0*10. Trvpa VI. PLATsai. 

L.H. IlfA-B. 

Shape aa 479 8', with narrower splaying foot, and sloping rim. Pinkish clny, cream slip, red 10 black paint. Reversed 
N patters between handles, two aona o( bands and five lino below shoulder zone and one above Toot. 

See 448. This paiiem occura at Tell<l«Amama (Petrie, TeiM-Amsna, pb XXVII, 00. 50, XXVIII, no. 77, XXlX, 
noa. 98, 39). It is on a straight-sided alabastron from Oxylithea <388 r)- ^ XLII, fig. 1S, i. 

f o A' JAR, with three horiaonial handles. H. 0*085. D. 0*074. Trypa VI. slatxoi. 

U. Il—IIlA. 

Piriform, with wide base and wide curving ritn. &eam clay and slip, black paint, Triple-etalk ivv'lealbeiu'een and 
below handle*, wave pattern below, two rows of quirks as filling emament, bands and fine Imee round body; dots bdow 
neck and on rim. 

Barlier examples of this shape occur at Mycenae, Tembs, pi. IV. no. a, and the Argive Heraion, Fpo^ovw, fig. 

to6, no. 41a). A slightly larger jar from Bleusis also looks a little earl ia {Mylon^ rTpeTeropne^ 'EAaotS, fig. 108, no. 373!. 

t ko B' JAR, with three horiaontalharKlles. H. 0*105. D. 0*10, Trypa VI. rLAirai. 

,K. iiik-h. 

Shape as 479 A'. Buff clay and slip, red paint much defaced. Decoration as 479 A‘. 


ifil cutaway neck, H. 0* 17. D. 0* J 3 - Trypa VI. plat* 24. 

Globular with a narrow raised base, and thick loop handle springing fiom just above the greatest diameter. Greenub 
day and dip. purple to black paint, matt rather than lustrous. Two argonaut scrolls on either side of the handle rising out 
of a fish«likc body edged with leaves or fi^ wave pattern and one band below, nc. $, 24; one band above foot. 

This jw, poor chougb its condition is, represents a fimon of tradition and novelty. Hio shape (^. has 
M.H. (9C G^inan, Butmu, fig. azo, cw. 2) a^ even Middle Cyel^ic relations, and it is the fishes on Mellan bocoe aod 
pottery that thU dalgn re^Us. b.H. and Mainland characteristics are ^wn in the iimitatien of the design to a aone 
above a wave pattern. The cvitaway«neck jim from Korakou (^erafesB, 41), and one from the Awve Heraion (Ft«M)trtf, 
fig. t05, no, 37O axe similar in shape, but the pattern here appears 10 h< unique. 394 from Oxylithos is a L.H. HI 
survival of ebu supe. 

48a A' ALABASTRON, taU. H. os> 7 . D.o*it. Trypa VI. Aatv :6. 

L.H. II. 

Aiffulax profile similar to 42 7.459, Boor coodltlon; entire base, most of rtm and part of body restored. Buf clay and 
slip, red paint much defaced, Ohswna. 3, 23 between handles, one band below and one at the base of the neck. 

See 452. This pattern occura on cwoahalEtm cups In Tbebes (Kolonafct, T. 14I. 




7^ V, HANKBY 

d^tB' ALABASTRON. H. 0 075. D. 0'i$5. TrvtAVI. 

L.H. I] or lact L.H. I. 

Poor condUioe, neck, pari of body and baa« restored. Lkbi bu? clay and slip, brown lo black paial. On side 
710.1,90; base, wheel wiiK waw spokes. 

C£ Pnjjmd, Sfi. $45,no. w?; 16^, oo. 379 (in L.H. I context); OtambdT Tvnii, pL V, no. 7 j Mylonas, noolereearfi 
EXfwif, fig. tooj Perwon, Artu Tonr^, fig. 110, no. 2, 

483 CUP. H. o-os. D. 0 x45. TrypaVl. 

L.H. III. 

Shallow tea-cup shape wiih flat handle Iwtl wiih rim. Poor condition, handle and most of cup restored. Pinkish 
bun clay, unpointed. 

Stubbuigs’ type A (fi&4 XLII, fig. 13). 

ilJC ^ TxTpaVr. px^n 25. 

Brerwiush clay and ^ip, brown to black paint. Bands round lower part of body, carelessly drawn arcs on shoulder, 
handle barred, r- ?■ r • 

CX. PiorymM, fig, 133, no. 340, 

a STIRRUP-JAR. H, 010. D. 010. TVypa VI. mats 35. 

. IlIA^S. 

Globular ivpe with raised foot. Duff clay and slip, dark brown paint, Concentric arc* on shoulder, aones of band* and 
fine lines round the body; eirde on disc. See 460 Z\ 

^6 ALABASTRON, taU. H. 01$. D. oao. TrypaVl. plat* 
jIjA* 

Poor ee^ition^ partly restored. Greenish clay andsllp, purple to black paint. Inshouldertoae.no.s.a?: two zones 
of bands and nne lines on body; basa, eight concentric cirda in foun 

This unwieldy shape (*/^ 541) la an outuze version of tbe L.H. Ill alabasiron. It U rarely found so large, cf. Pmnmu, 
fig. 954, no, 731, H, o*:3Si JtA 3* Sdne, JOCXVH 138, fig, 15, from Livatho in Kephali^U, 0*15. 

487 BRA2IER or incense burner ? Fragment only. H. and width 0-075, thickness 0 03. ? Trypa IX. 

Cow red unslipped clay, perforated ail ever. Tbe ftagment looks like tbe foot of a coarse brazier, but is too indeier- 
nmate for any shape to beguesied. 

Wiih 487, sherds marked lyypa VIII (see abo 49 7). 

L.H. II, 

Atabastron with iiT-leaf amd wberi on base. 

L.H. m. 

^^Ctobular sump-jar, the base and rim of a kyl», the base of a cup, a coane brown cooking pot, tbe neck of a ' granary 

488 (i-5) BUTTONS, stone and steatite (3). Sec p. 99. ? Trypa VI. 

489 ? iVHETSTONE, See p. 93, ? Trypa VTI, 

4po (t-13} BEADS, faience and glass (r, is). See pp. 90, gi. No tomb number. 


491-497 TRyPA vm. 


cutaway neck. 


H. 0 39. D. 0‘Si, Trypa VIII. plats 94. 


b^ wiihmetallic moulding at foot and around base of narow n«c^ ridged handle with ‘rivet’, Garing rim. 
half party restorrt. Ydlowtsh buff clay and dip. black paint picked out in wBia The decoration is dividrt b to 
tyee by arcadma from just above tbe foot to the base of the neck; each panel is fiUed W a Palace Style lily plant (three 
Idles with barred to each plant); bUck dots ouaine the c^; white dots on arcading; white bws on neck. 

Puru^k 133, 3. Mfefdl fig. 39, motive g, 2 (entire omameiu); Myc. II B. 

This fine pot re^ Oie jug w.ih cutaway seek fioni the first Shaft Grave [SthafHUtiiti. no. mo. pl. GLXIX). and nay 
U ompared wi^ pl. XXXIX, no. 3. The arcadira may be in imiation of metal (tbe added white could 

then be nv«s); ef SchaciUfriier, no. 855, pi. GXXXIV, sUver ewer from the fifth Shaft Grave. The wddffl white sugget* 
an early rather than a late date m L.H, if, thouh the shape is mature and more developed than aDi. The use of white 
paint to pick oul a paiiem u often found 00 LR I pottery, and occurs agab in L,H. Ill (£SA XtlIn), Its use on tliis 
jug seem* to be an nolaied ocample. 

494 A' ALABASTRON. H, 0*08. D. 0164. TVypa VIII piatb jS. 

I>H. II. 

ipok^^ See^* palw buffilip, red to brown pabi, worn. On ude, pjo. 3,98; base, wasy wheel with open hub and four double 


With this group belong abo several fragmenu of Protogeometric. 
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ALABASTRON, H-P-oa. D, o J05. Trypa VTH. plats 15. 

^2 ***^ Mliiyaa ware, jhiny dark browo pajoi. Wa>*e paiterD ■, base, dpubk wavy erc«. S« 

493 WP. H. 0*06. D. 0134. TrypaVin. PiATaa®. 

L.H. I. 

F^sed h^wed W pbW ha^ level with fiat ofbet lim. Buffclay and ihiny slip, dark bnjwn paint picited out 
in wh.et Three with broad benier and centre, roonected by Im^ and double cuMBg langmu; th^tangcnti, 

eenires and lower border are dotted in white. ‘ “s -« » v >, 

S«/Wwtf, 35V Ou» oftbis type and de^tion are lairly common at LH. I and U sites, and are normally of fine 

,hm ^y. Two in Theba (n«. 57#, Wa; AIM III (1017), 135 »od fig, 99, no. i) are net » well-roade. One was 
recently at Dran^ near Aula iktsptm, Suppl. VIII, pi. 7, no. 4). See abo Ciamter TcmU, ^ I, i». i: XXXI, 
no. ti; XLI, no. 37J A^eeeer, fig. 716, ’ >r • . . 


CUP- H. 0*05. D o*JO. TrypaVnr. platc 1$. 


Very shallow, fiattened base, lo<» handle above rim. Pinkish buff coarse cUy and slip, red worn Mint. Five nmniaff 
spirals la a border; handle and msioe painted. Made without a wheel. ' e f a 

Sittilar oc^ on a small takoi and jug with cutaway neek {both L.H. I> Inmi a shaA orave in tbe Prehistoric 
Cemetery outside the Gydopean vvall at Mycenae, fig. 70 e. 

49s K£RN0S or PYXIS, double. H. 0*035, handle 0*1 e. Trypa Vllt. ruTB *3, 

L.H. I r 

Two almost ^obuUt jan with narrow flariM neek, joined in the middle and by a high loop handle. Clay, dm and 
paint as ^ 9'. Runnirtf spiral as 4^. one band below; handle painted on the outside. Made without a wheel 

See Purumark, $9, on composite vessels. Tbe L.K. Ill double pyxis or kemos is usually strai^teided. 

Although I can find no L.H. aamples of double pyxidca carUer than L.H. Ill, I have dated 403 in L.H. L^ctuse its 
ibp and decontion do not look at aU like L.H. III at Khalkis, and are very siaular to L.H, 1 tabric at Khalkis and 
elsewhere. 

496 ALA8ASTR0K, with two horUontal handles. H. 0*06, D. 0*10. Trypa VTII, slai« >6. 

L.H. Ill A or B. 

^uat, depress^ globular shape. Pinkish buff day ani dip, undeeorated. 

Qr, 404 for fabric, 589 9 ' froo Oxyfitbos {PapavasJelou, fig. 341'l is a sunUat shape. 

Sherds from Trypa VIII.** (See also 467.) 

A large alabasiron with wave pattern, sdid circle and dot fill, and wheel on base. 

L.H. in. 

A pmfbrmjar. 

49B (1^9) BUTTONS, steatite and stone (39). See pp. 99-93. ?Trypa VIII. 

499(1-19) BEADS, glass, agate, ametfayst, sandstone (19). See pp. 89, 90, 91. ?Vroniousa t. 

500 (I-: 7) BEADS, gold, silver-gilt, glass, agate (17). See pp. 88, 69, 91. ?Vromaus 1, 

501(1^6) BEADS, glaa (aS). Seep. 91. PTrypa VI. 

302 (r-43) BEADS, faience, ^s, amethyst {43). See pp, 90, pt. ?Trypa VI. 

With 503 a bronze ring. Seep, 94. 

503 (2-36) BEADS, agate, faience, glass (36). See pp. 89, 90, 91. TTrypa VJ, 

504(1^8) BBADS, ^ass, faience, cornelian (s8; Idv. gives 30). See pp. 90,91. 

505(1-190) BEADS,agate,laience(i«o). Seepp.89,90. 

50S (1-13) BEADS, glass (15). See p. gi. 

507 LEAD IragmenU. See p. 94. 

508 KNIFE fragmenu, bronze. See p. 94. 

With 508, PIN. See p. 94. 

509 SBALSTONE, steatite. See p. 86. 

5x0 SEALSTONE, steatite. See p. 68, 

51X BEAD, sandstone. See p. 90. 

No tomb numbers are available for 5O4-511. 


Also Geometric, Hellenistic grey ware and ‘ Modern *, 
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512-516, TRYPA IX (KALLIMANI). 

512 A' ALABASTRON. H. 0*055 (ezttcc). Trypa IX {KilUmani). plats 

II—in A. 

Buff day, grceoish slip, dark brown lo blsck paiot. 0 & aide, no. 5, s^i obliquely between handles; two lines 

bdowM^; bands around body; base, concentric circles in ffrouQs of and three. 

The lily is not found voy ol^ on a^bason, and wboi it is, cutles rather than the wheel appear on the base {C^em^ 
Tsiair, pie. ^OCXIV, no. 19, LIV, no. »; Cos, Tomb 14, Eleone, in the Gastello). The sryleot painting is like 41s. 

5128' ALABASTRON. H, 0 06. 0.0 1$. Trypa DC (Kallimani). PiATa 16. 

L.H. II (late). 

Shape and fabric aunilar to 5:2 A'. Buff clay, greenish slip, dark brown paint. On side, no. 3, i ^as«, wheel with 
open hub and five double wavy spokes. 

See 438 f^ Cf. jtJMl IX (1^3*43)1 Hop. 18 and fig. 5a, from PalalochorL 

5X»r ALABASTRON. H. 0 05. D. 0 145, Trypa IX fKaUimaid). 

L.H. niA. 

One handle Bussing and pari of body restored. Buff clay, orange slip, red 10 brown flaky paint mucb worn. Wave 
paiiem, two rows of eight dots benveen bandies; base, so; concentric circles in groups of three. 


H ALABASTRON, straight-sided. H. 0*07. 
. IIIA-B. 


D. 009. Trypa IX (KalluDani). 


$hape gimiiai- to 451 B', with vertical sides. Poor condition, two handles missing, 
all over. 


BulT clay, streaky broivn paint 


514 ALABASTRON, tall. H. 0 065. D. 0*095. Trypa IX (Kallimani). plats 16. 

L.H. n-IlIA. 

Shape similar to 4)6 but with wider neck. Dirty buff clay a^iH gjip, black matt paint, won. Wave partem below 
handles, cross*baiching between than (mo. 3 , 31); base undecoraied. 

An abbasiron domaied in the style of Inin handled jars of this period; c£ Pnuymu, fig. J so, no. 339 , shape. 

5x5 A^ JAR, with three horj»otal handles. H.O'145. D. 0 :05. Trypa IX (Kallinajii), katbsi. 

L.H. JllA. 

Shape similar to 479 A', with curving rim, and moulded foot. Buff day and slip, dark brown to black paint. Between 
handle no. 3, 3s; bands around body. 

This patters occur on a LH. I sherd from the tomb of Aegisihus at Mycenae XXV, pL IQ,VTTT, b) and a 

fcagmais^ jar of apparently ibe same shape as 515 A' from Sicily (mA VI, pL V, no. 18, Thapsos;. Without the added 

dots the wavy line decoration is very ccounoo at this date. 

a 6' JAR, with three horiaoatal handles. H. 0*138. D. 0*185. Trypa IX (Kallimasj). piATa8>. 

. IIIA-B, 

Shape similar to 5:5 A', with pronounced hollow foot (Fummark's ‘ torus-disc *; see fig. 94). Two handles, 

C l of rim and base rtatoM. Buff clay and slip, red paint. No decoration between handles, tona m bands and fine 
s around body and below neck. Cf. driw, fig, a68, no. 3. 

5(6 A' and B' KNIVES, broiae (9). See p. 94, Trypa IX (Kallimani). 

With 516, fragments of KNIFE, FIN. See p, 94. 


51 7-522, TRYPA X. 

STIRRXJFJAR. H. 0*155, 0.0x85. Ttypa X. no. 4, 

Squat Cretan type with flat base, depressed globular body, short ftlse neck and a handle sit right a^es to the stirrup; 
spout and stirrup cracked. Dir^ buff clay, yellowish bulf slip, dark brown to black paint, defaced. Pour ^Ited 6gu^ 
od-eiAt sb ields, with wary line triangular groups between at top and bottom of the aone, occasional blobs as filling oniament; 
ge^ and dot band at bM of neck, no. 3, S3; three bands below maia eoae aad one at the foot; disc, stirrup and handle 

FuruBsark, 189. The extra handle is ineorreedy described as ‘ a crest-like excrescenceand the vase is assigned to Myc. 
IE. A: motive 37, no. t, SSA XLIl 14. 

Idke 401 tl^ pot has no exact parallel either on the mainland or in Crete. The shape is undoubtedly Cretan ^see 
Beyd-Hawes, Ciwmia pi. K), the figuro^oMBbt shield is also Cretan. For ibe possible relAOUS significance of the shield 
see SS 4 XLll 5$, Retehel^ /fmenssks 1 ff., and NilieoB, TTu Mtfssn ead sis ssmsel f« GttA 

fdi^m, 349 ff. On in use in pcaery decoration see Furumark, Mje^t :$o and 33:. Painted shields almost identical 
wiVi 517 occur at Kbalkis (411, sberas) and Phylakopi [JHS Supp. IV, nl. XXIu, ao. 5, and p. where the ihree- 
haodlsd stirru^jar is abo found (cf. toe. rU. 135 and no. 5735 in the ffatlonal Museum, Atho^. '^erc are painted 
shields (L.H. Il or L.H. IllA) on unpublisbed sherds from Schuenann’s eceavations at Mycenae. The filling emasient of 
wavy lines occurs at Thebes (ADeis III (19:7), fig. 1:3, bo. :) and on the stirrup-jar ao. 5735 in Athens (^. Furumark, 
Mjeht 325 if.). 
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ttoiuai appearance, and did noi mc an early fashion foratimip-jan at KhaiXU ** -v *- ‘uc u^u^iu t,y^. a is an 

SX«A' STIRRUPJAK. H. c.>ij. D a 


Trypa X, ^atb 95. 


Laddered 

enoeentne 


.. in A or B. 

^ »'■ *>««P ‘"ff cl»y »r^ Tti to brown paint, damaaed. 

H. 0'<I95. D. 0-095. Trypa X. ►iatb 95. 

Ii« ?rd« ^ dS?.' ““ “ ^ ■■•. «»« of b-ui. .ad 



Fio. 4 .—Stirrup Jar 517. 


14 A' JAR. with two vertical handles. H. 0*199, D. 0-15. Trypa X. pxat£93, 

II^IIA. 

Piri£»ca shape with narrow foot (hollow and splaying), tall wide neck aod curving rim. Hu two simp handles sat 
Kt as ibeugh three handlea were intended, but the third was never applied. Good condition. &u 5 clay nnd slip red to 
brown paint. K«t pattern on shoulder aone, which conus just below the bandies; two bands bdow shoulder: looDS of 
paint round bandies; paint at foot eit e n ds high up the vue. 

A very comaoa shape and patten. One of the jars from Trypa 11 excavated by Papavasiieiou s similar, but isDossIblv 
a brtle larer (Papavasllnou, fig. 9 t). • r j 

Inside 519 A' are the fijlcwiag sherds:^ 

L.H. ir-iii. 

AUbifira with coocoirric circles and (e) wave pattern, (i) wave pattern and deiced drde, (e) tvv^eaf. 

One * thrush egg ’ st^spled aberd. 

Pinfera jar, same slupe and decoratiaa as 519 A'. 

L.H. in. 

The baseofapirifonsjar (' 9 ' ispencUied on its base). 

Figurine sherd. 


" Abo one Protogeccoeeric sb^ painted inside, concentric drdes outside. 
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a s' JAIL Nvi(h ihKe horisootal handles. H. o>i26. D.O'iOa. Trypa X. plats st. 

, uns. 

AdvsiMcd pirirom, u 448. P&rc oT rim and two haodle restoral. Hnkiah buff clay, dirty buff slip, undeconted. 
Pspavasilrioti, fig. : 5 , from Trypa I, 

r' with three horisontal handles. H. 0*104. D* ^'^ 9 . Trypa X. plats 21. 

Sauat ptriTonn Simifar to 420. Diiry buff clay and slip, dark brown paint much delkced. Net pattern betweea and 
below nanoles, three zones of bands and lines round body; Dands below neck. 

520 A' ALABASTRON, siraisht^ed. H. o*iea. D, 012, Trypa X. plats (8. 

L.H. II (early). ^ 

Shape as 469 A'. Diity buff clay and slip, brown to black paint. Shoulder as pro. 34; simple wave paiiem in 
rwo zones round body; have, wheel sricb ^Iral hub and four double spokes. 

The sbouldec pattern appears to be unique, and a latodevdopment ofti is on 45; A'. 

520 B' ALABASTRON, siral^t^ided. H. 0*07. D. O'l (5. Trypa X, PZ.An tS. 

L<H. IIIA. 

Shape as 431 f'. Deep buff clay and sl^, red to brown paint. Net patten on shoulder, bands at shoulder angle and 
at foot; Mse, a spiral inside a circle. 

Sa* CUP. H. 0*09. D. 0*12. Trypa X. plats 20. 

L.H. IIU. 

Shape as 491. Pinkish buff clay and slip, smoothly polished. No decoration, 

E ta BOWL, with two boriaontal handles, fragmentary, H. 0 078. D. o* 1 $. Trypa X. 

QIC, 

Raised basr, ol&et loop handles. Buff clay, brown paint all over. Shape as PSA XLir, (ig. :6, C. 


523-538, TRYPA XJ. 

5*3 A' ALABASTRON. H. o-os. D.O'tt4. Trypa XI. plat* 17. 

L.H, II-IIIA. > »- re- / 

Shape similar to 478 fone handle restored. R>or condlitozL Buff cUy and slip, red to broMC paint, worn. Double* 
stalk ivy. leaf; base, tour concentric circles in groups of two. 

a B' ALABASTRON. K. 0*066. D. o*tt. Trypa XT, plat? t?. 

Curving base, much restored. Greyish buff clay and polished slip, like Minyan ware. No decoraiion, 473 B' 
for fabric. 

(extant). D. 0*209. XL plat? 17. 

Shape as 426 A' Neck and rim, two bandies and part of body iPEsati^. Buff clay and slip, dark brown to black 
paint, defaced. Body as ftc. 5, 35; Mse, wheel with open bub and five double wavy spokes. Shape and pattern as Ariw. 
fig, 270, no. 9. 

|2^&^ ALABASTRON. H. 0*056. 0.0*225. Trypa XI. flat? 17. 

Two handles, part of rim and base sussing. Deep buff clay and slip, dark brown paint. On body, no. 5,36; on base, 
aLnoet wrom off, wheel with four wavy spokes. 

B E' ALABASTRON. H. 0*055. 0.0*15. Trypa XI. plat? 15. 

I ZItA. 

Li^ht buff clay, veam slijL dark red to brown shiny paint. Wave patten, one band below neck; base, two concentric 
drda in centre, two at edge of base. 

M^ASTROK. H. 0*06 (approx). D. o il. Trypa XI. plat? 17. 

Handle mising. Grey clay, smooth black slip, pdisbed. smooth slip feels like Minyan ware, 473 B'. Mi B' : 
the pot doe* not appear to have bees burned. v t.- » v ^ 

a ALABASTRON, straight-sided. H. 0*07. D. 0*095. Trypa XI. plat? iS. 

.IIIAorB 

Bonom slightly curved, small handles {two miasing), flaring neck; poor conduion. Buff clay, orange slip shiny red 
paint. Hatched wg.jag between handles, lines at shoulder angle (?». 5,37J, foot and base of nect; base, nine concentric 
circlm in noups of six and three. 

The ^ape and decoration are similar to Tbeba, Kolonald T. 7, no. is (ADtU HI {<017), 130); ef. an alabastron with 
two handle m Aegina (AS 1 9tO, pL 4, no. eg). 



Fio. 5 .—Dbcorative Patterns 34-48. 


H KVLIX, frt^oUAry. H. q-oj (bowl only)* D. O'!}. Tryp» XI. ?LATt 85, 

. II-IIIA. 

O&t rim, u in 409. but the bs&dls are smaller, light buff*clay and slip, led lo brown paint. Five running spirals 
in handle zone, two bands below. 

Shape and pattern as Mylonas, fTposnopo^ hg. toy, no. 375. It is a shape beltveo BS4 XLI I , fig, 9, B c, and D . 

{ sS BOWL, with two horizooial bandies. H. O'O?. D. 0*1^. Trypa XI. rtATR t^. 

JL inC. Granary class. 

Shape aimjiar to 323, with handles set lower. Poor condition, much restored. Light buff clay and slip, red matt 
paint. Painted all over except for two thia bands in tbe reserved space between the handles, and two bands Inside the 
riiD. 

For bowls of this type see Mtsperia VlII (1939), 3 > 7 fT. and cf. BSA XXV, pi, Vlll, c, d, for similar decoration, 
sag A' CUP. H. 0 0$. D. OSS. Trypa XI. piate ao. 

lA n. 

Tea-cup shape with raised base and !oof| handle level with of&et rim. Poor condition, restored. Suit day and slip, 
black paint much defa c ed. Four running spirals round bowl. A careless version of 493. 

G 
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a 9 ' CUP, With handle above ihe rim. H. o-OS?- D* o < * 5 « Trypa XI. Plate 19. 

. iriA-B. 

Shape aa 473 A‘, handle aod part of bowl mieslog, poor coadiiioo, Vellow clay, buff dip, brown lo black paint, defaced. 
Three double wav7 lines, run dolled. Cf. fig. la?, no. *$4. 

S30A' STIRKUPJAR. H-O'IO. D. 0 095. Trypa XI. kxt* #5. 

L.H. IlIA. 

Globular type with laU tpout. Good condiuon. Buff clay and slip, red to brown paint. TeL*el-Aniarna ftowen on 
sboulder.sones of bands and fine lines round body. , , ... 

T>iis i I the only CKampIe at Khalkis of ibe formal flower. In having a double row of dashes or P^als it is a variant on 
the usual patterns. The double row of petals occurs on a globular silrrup-jar from Vathi (Rhodes) in GopenhagcD iCVA 
II, pi. 60,8), 

B OB' STIRRUPJAR. H. 0 :1. D. o it, Trypa XI, maw #5. 

H. Ill A or B. 

Globular type- Buff clay and slip, red paint. On small shoulder zone, a row of short lioei and dots (no. 5, 36); 
bands aad flne unes on body. *11,. 

Shoulder pattern as BMC Vsta, 1 ii, C 599 from Cypn" and (il^l variant) CK 4 CopMkagen 11, pi. 59, i4,from Appolakta 
(Rhodes). 

£ 0 r' STIRRUP-JAB- H. 0 07. D. 0-06, Trypa XI- mats 95. 

H, niB. 

Globular type, spout broken. Buff clay and tiip, red to brown paint. Diamonds on shoulder (m. 3,39); bands and 
floe lines rotuMO^y; concentric circles oa disc. 

S3X STIRRUP-JAR, fr^mentary- H. 0-09 (extant). Trypa XI. maW 25. 

L.H. in A or B, 

Flat-topped type as 460 6'. Buff clay arKl slip, red paint. On shoulder, but not occupying (he whole area, a row of 
short lines bordei^ by dots, a zone of bands and 1^ lines to the shoulder angle. 

For shoulder pattern 530 B' and BMC Vasa 1, i, A994 from lalysos. 

Unnumbered, with S 3 >' 

^ ffTIRRUP-JAR, measurement not recorded. 

Globular type, fabric as 531. Concentric angles on shoulder, bands and fine lines round body. 


STIRRUP-JAR, fragmeniary, H. 0*075 («»tiaju). 

Lower half of dat-topped type. Grey clay and slip, dark brown paint. 

532 JAR, with three horizontal handles. H. a*:d8. D, 0-1^ 'Prypa XI. raw as. 

LH. II-niA, 

Hriform shape wiib fplayiog hollowed foot and wide curving rim, similar to 444 A', but with a wider neck. Greenish 
clay and slip, purpHah-blaok paint, wore. Shoulder as no. 5,40; bands to foot. 

^ Person, A'm* Tojqk;, hg. 81, t, 2; fig. 960, no. 694. On the blade of grass below bandies see Ptirumark, 

MytM fig. 47, motive 19. 

E * B' JAR, with three horizontal handles. H. 0 098. D. 0*098. Trypa XI. maw at. 

H. IIIA. 

Squat piriform shape, simUar to 420, with narrow boUow foot. Part of rim rotored. Buff day and slip, dark red 
paint. Groas-hatehiAg Mrween and just belovr bandla, spaced bands round body. See 4.79 B'. 

Two larger jars vnih sunUar delation are among (be Oxylitbos pouery (387 A', r^, the £rsi has a white slip, and 
very black paint. 

C ;3 r' JAR, tritb three heriaorital handles. H. 0*148. D. 0*135, Trypa XT. MAW 9 >. 

H, IlfA-B. 

Advanced piriform shape similar to 479 r' with mlaying foot. Poor condition. Buff*clay and slip, red pamt. Vertical 
stripes betwco bandies, one zone of bai^ and tine Imes bdow handles and one above the foot. 

^G. H. 0*178. D. 0 :45. Trypa XI. maw 93. 

Shape similar to 425, poor condition. Buff clay and slip, polished. No decoration. 

This is a Yellow Mmyan jug, c/l 453. 

534 TANKARD. H. 0 06. D. 0 083. Trypa Xt. maw 19. 

lS. iiic. 

Shape as 466, but coarser, and with a sculler handle; poor condition, restored. Coarse grey day, darker slip, slightly 
polished. No decoration. 
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535 JUG, fra^eat. H. o 085. Trypa XJ. aw. 8. 

LJi. IlIC* 

Neck of jug of Graiafy clou. TTiick loop luadle level wiib hollow rim. Duk bufTclAy and slip, brown mad paint. 
Km paiciea, two bands round neck. 

Shape limiJar lo XUJ, fig. 80, D. For hollow riio cf. BSA XXV, IX, a. 

536 KNIFE, PIN, and DAGGER of bronaej WfifiTSTONB. See pp, bdow. Trypa XI. 

537 (»-‘ 5 ) BUTTONS, iiealUe,8to»e (15). Seep.gs. Trypa XI. 

53B BEADS, glass (si); BUTTON, day, fragmeniary. See p. 93. Trypa XI. 



Unnumbered (t) 535 UnmaiDbeml (s) Unnumbered 


Fio. 6.—Juo Fraoksnts. (Sec Gat. na 535 and p, 86.) 

539-552, VROMOU 3 A (LBMBESi). 

S 39 JUG, with bridged spout. H. oas. D. 0*37. Vromousa (Lnsbeall. aiAia 34. 

L. H. I-II. 

Squat sb^>e with flat base, grooved hastdie laid on with a * rivet ’, open horisontal spout j bridged neck w wi body 
ratOTu. Fine b\ilT clay and slip, good red paint. Four open ivy^Ieaves connected by curving stesu, dmted background in 
borizoDtal rows smd outUiung die leaves, pendent crocus on eitner stdeofapouc, running sp^ on neck; handle barred; 
five bands below main rone. Furumaik, 103, ‘ other speciznens ... Ohalkds ’ (bfye. I-I£a}. 

About a doeen jugs of this Cretan shape are known on the mainland (see Pmym/ia 401: Ckamier Tmitit : 49 ). Thoe 
are two m Thebes (nos. 436,447, XDait III (1917), fig. 143, no. a; 1910, pi. 9, no. 3). both without the ivy'leaf partern. 

Weller, ritftea, fig. a€ anoFeraoo, .Mee Tmtj. 49 and fir. 47, no. t ate jugs like 339, and the Deodra estampie is the cloaec 
^rallel 01 the two There ate six examplea of the ivyJeaf pattern on other shapes in Thebes; also AM XXXIV, pli. 

Inside 539. SHERDS.** 

M. H. 

Handle and base of large initt*painied pet. 

L.H. II. 

Sherd decorated with cross-hatched loop and wavy lina. 

L. H. HI. 

Stemofkylix. 

Sherds of at two alabastra with concentric circles on the base. 

With S 39 . KtpesSSiQ dwO ^ 

M. H. 

One Grey Mmyas sberd. 

LH. II. 

A box of alabastron fragments and riterds, indeterminate, but L.H. II tn character. 

L.H. III. 

Fragments ofalabastra. 


** Geometric: sherds of a bowl, decorated«with vertical stripa and added while. Indeterminate: fragnenu of a 
cooking pot in fkbric (0 549, not wheel niade, with hoHsoniu lug. Coarse red sherds, not wheel made. 

^Protogeoeaetrk, Geomcinc and KeOefuitic. 
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^AR, with thr«« horlAonisl baodto. K. C*fi4. D. Q’S?. VresMusa (L«mbesi}. piatv ao. 

Coapaet pifJbm with pjtjeetiitf diw base, loop hudles set bigh on sheuJder, small curving rim; poor condition. 
Owniah Wr eiay and slip, purple to blads Poor alternate tone, of aigaag with dots ui the ircangles, and curved 

vripa; two b«^ below main ornament. ^ 446. 

SlMpe and decoration as /fit. Mus. 3693, frocn Thenkoa. 

K i ALABASTRON. uU, H. 0 33. D. ©‘Sj. Vromouaa (Lombesi). eiA'i* 19. 

H- IIIA. 

Shape aimilar 10 486, bui deeper, with a taller neck and narrower curving rim; partly restored. Grey clay, buff dip 
black paint, much worn. no. 5, 41 between the handles; bands bd©w to base, on which there are three concentric 
clrc^. 

B tA' ALABASTRON, H, <>>073. D. 0165- Vromousa (Lerobed). mats 16. 

Pooreaodition.panlyrBiored. Dirty buff clay and dip, black paint. On side, rto. 3, 4a; on baM, wheel wjih open 
hub and Ave double wavy spoke. 

Cf. Gtemier Tmbi, pi. JCLIII s$ for similar shape ajid pattern with two rows of dots btiow neck. 

54s B' ALABASTRON. H. 0^5. D. 0163. Vromousa (Lcrabei). plats 17. 
iS. IIIA. 

Pinkisb buffcUy, ycUow slip, purple to black paint, much defaced. Wave pancro, three tows of dots between handles; 
ftix concentric circles m ibrea. See 450 A', 
uor AlABASTRON. H. 0*083. D. O’t?. VremoiM (Letnbcsi). plats iS. 

L.H. II. 

Poor coodltiOD, one handle and most of rim and base nua^. Light buff clay and slip, dark brown paint, much 
deiced. High crated wave, outlined with dots; dou below neck; base, wheel with open hub. See 42$ A' and cf. 
hg. 668, no. 399; Person, Jftts Kg. i ro, no. i. 

Inside 34a T' are sne^, apparently ofa pirifbrrajar painted all over dull brows. 

543 GUP, with stemmed base and higH<swuiig handle. H. 0*09, H. with handle 0*123. D>o io. Vromotisa(Lembai). 

PXATB 20. 

L.H. i-n. 

High ribbon handle, deep bowl, ofBei rim, abort stem splaying out into hollow (dot. It Is essentially the same type as 

a . wfth a stem. Buff clay and slip, dark brown paint. Five luge connected ^rals, two bands above painted stem. 
: CUD is not painted inside, except lor the rim. 

k a . • .A 4_^___ 2 a tkiB vn 1 V T 


Cf. alsoFror^wa 


;. 70a. 1 
, fig. 110, 


no. 015.' 


544 CUP. 
L.H. i-n. 


H. 0 08. D. O'is. Vromousa (Lembesi). plats eo. 


Deep shape with raised base. 8at off-set rim, and ribbon handle (raieung); partly restored. Light buff clay and thick 
ip, light brown paint, inverted net pniiem with dou, three bands above fool; loop of paint round handle area; the in^e 


^ Crete cufa are often painted inside, on the mainland rarely. Ibus this cup shows a Cretan mannerism, but the 
fabric is tool. 

543 STIRRUP-JAR. H. o og. D. o-io. Vromouaa (Lembesi). maTO *5- 

lTh. me. 

Globular type with disc almost louchiog the spout. Buff day and slip, red paint. Group of dashes on shoulder; 
dots in tone at the greatest diameter, bands around body. Cf BSA XU 1 . pi. e, >, and fig, 6 .for aonal patiema. 


546 JAR, with two vertical handles. H.O'ogt (extant). Vromousa (Lembtsl). plats 23. 

!uH, tllG CO Sub«Mycenaean. 

Oval shs4>e with conical foot, flaring neek and loop handles. The rim and one handle are missing. Reddish clay, 
streaky brows paini all over. A later dei^opmeni of 4^, and in (kbric similar to 464 A'. 

S 7 UG, fragmssiary. H. 0 085. D. of rim 0*057. Vromousa (Lembesi). plats aa, 

.tn B-C. 

Upper part of Granary clam jug; borisontal rim ax>d loop handle with three air h^es. Light pioJdah buff clay, mail 
purple to brows paint. Rou^ wavy line on shoulder between bands, run painted, handle banra. 

Ct SSA XXv 30 and fig. 8c. liteie are two jugs like this in Theba from the Kadmeia. 

See Scubbings, PstUryfrm tht Laml, 56, and pi. XIV i. 
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STI RftUP*iAR, rra9mtni4ry. H, O‘io (extant), Vromoua, second group, IV. »LAn «5. 

Laic globular type; the disc baa a conical point In the centre and touches the tail ipout; air hole at the base of the 
false neck. Greenish clay and slip, pale red paint, worn. Sbouldor as no. 5,4$ in thenuAner of the 'Salamis* class; 
barred itimip. , .... 

Ct, BSA XLII, hg. 7. Thebes $5?, 66S, are similar in shape and deeoratioo, but the spout does not touch tbe disc. 

$95 Jar. with three vertical handles, fragmentary. H. 015 (extant). D. of base 0 0$8. Vromousa, second group, IV. 
rUATI 90. 

L.H. 11 . 

Lower half and pan of rim only. Buff eUy and slip, purple to brown painc. ' Palace Style’ amphora, with ridged 
handles laid on with a ' rivet'. Large open ivy>leaf on dotted background as ia 5$$; no. 5 ,46 on rtm, bands and lines 
above fool. 

This ia the only example ofthU shape in Khalltis, and a onaJl one compared with the large jan from Thebes. Mycenae 
and elsewhere. The arrangement of pattern and the decoration 00 the rim Is similar to Otmitr TmM, pi. V 1 £. 

Unnumbered, with $5$. ALASASTRON, amighi*sid«d, fragmentary. H. o 035 (co handles). Placed with vases from 
Vjomousa, second group, IV. 

L.H. II. 

Dark buff clay and slip, brown paint. Straight side as Pio. 5,47; dioulder not decorated; base, wheel with wa>> spokes. 


Shape as4i3. 
Cf. Quiwrr 


Tunhi, pi. XXXrX so, for tbe ivy^Ieaf pattern. 


Unauaberad. with 555. ALABASTRON, siraighi>sided. H. 0055 (approx.). Placed with vases from Vromaua, 
second group, IV. 

L.H inX. 

Rim missing; poorcofiditlen. Pinkidi buff clay, light buff slip, red to brown paint; vertical stripes between haodlea; 
base, concentric circles. See 469 B'. 

556 JAR, with three horiaontal handles, fragraeotary. K. 0*095 (to base of handles). 0 . 0 * 09 $. Vroniousa, second group. 
IV. PLATS Cl. 

L.H. II. 

PirUbrm shape with motilded base and loop handles. Dirty buff clay and slip, brown to black paint, worn. On body 
no. 5,48 i bands below. See 480 A', but $56isearlitf. Cf. BSA XXVIII, fig. st, fromMavro Spelio, for inverted ivydear. 
Inside $56 are sherds ofa (r) piriibrm jar decorated with scrawled veitkanina,geod fahric and paint. 

557 (t-io) BRADS, agate, glaw (to). Seej^. 89. 91. Vromousa, second group, IV. 

No Btifflber. probably from Trypa XI. 

(I) Neck of unpaintM jug, similar to 41 $. H. of neck o-o$$, no, (i). 

L.H. ll-IIlA. 

Fabric and slip as 41 $• 

(9) Neck ofjug ofainularshape, taller neck and thicker rim. H. ofDeckO'OS$. ?to. 6 , (a), 

Not dated. 


^ Fragments of the top of a jug as (s). no. d, (9). 


Dark reddish clay and slip, brown mall paint. Handle, riro and band at base of neck painted. 

Fragmt 
: dated. 

(4^Cu^, siiiuJar to 483 in shape, H. 0*04. 

Offset run, probably had ring handle as 483. Good buff clay and slip. daA: brown palal inside only. 

^^Bowl, similar to 408,443. H. 0 04 (extant). 

UnpaiAtod. 

^^I^lix, unpainied fragment. 

K^lix, fragment, painted Inside only. 

(8) Base of a piriform jar. H. of fragment 0*05. 

Creenlih clay, black paint. 

(g) Jar with three boriaootal handle. H. o* 13. 

L.H. Ill Bor G. 

Advanced piriform shape. Buff clay and slip, red paint; croas hatching on shoulder, bands and Hne line round body. 
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(to) Inside $. Jar, squai. K. 0 ‘ 0?5 (extam). £>ee^ buff day and slip, dark brows painc, motiled or scippled. Shape 
probably aa 47!. 

(it) Base of a Grey bCisyan jar. 

(to) Sherds of L.H. ITI piriform jaia. 


SMALL FINDS 

Under this heading are listed terracottas, ornaments, buttons, weapons, utensib 
miscellaneous objects. 

A. FIGURINES. 

There are six examples, illustrating three of the four types defined by Blegen in Pn^miut, 
355 ff- There are no animal figurines in Khalkis. 



Fig. 7.—TEBAACOrrA Pigumnes. 


FIGURINE, reraale, upper halfonly. H. o odj. Trypa IX. no. 7. 


»IIIA. 


Creaceni-shaped body with both amu niacd, one arm miasu^i thin Cached face with saucor-Uke hat, pUatic oye» and 
br«aMi. Pinkkh bulfoUy, deep buff »Hp, brows to red paint. Face a&d neck barred, loops round breui, hernnf*booe 
Stripes on from, wavy ven leal uripa on'back. . .. . . . 

figurine a 4 {*) ia FnsymM, ?59 (fi« 6 * 9 . **“• 3 , *). ©f'te examples found by ha4 plastic 

eye#. Theb« has none with plastic cy«, but there is one figurine from Kolonaki, Tomb 1 7, whuh n«# ptaatic breasta BJcgen, 
Fr«pmui, 3$o, si^gests a chronological sequence See also Furumark, CftrtmUgy, 86 ff'. 


478 A' PICURINE. female, 
L.H. niB. 


H. O'taj. Trypa VII. no. 7. 


Tiiangular head, fiat tapering body, moulded breasis. cyliadneal stem, splayed concave baee, plastic eyes. Buff 
sl^. punie to brown palm, painted, necklace and sleeve# indicated by band# and curves, borizenially barred 


*nd 

skirt, vtriicaf « ripe* at foot. 

This figurine uType i in Frc^ynM. $$6 (fig. on, no, 4.) 


There are four of this type in Theba. 


47dB' FIGURINE, female. Hons. Trypa VII. 

L,H. IIIB. 

Fragmentary, tame type and decoration as 476 A'. Buff rfay and slip, brovm paint. 
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£ 6 r nOUSINS, female. H.tyii. TwVlI. ?«. 7. 

H. IliB 

Shape w 4^ A', bodycRorediM*like ; plastic breaatsasd 8n]U,tJieng;hc hand rests between (he breasts, one arm broken. 
5 u^ clay aed slip> m paint. Vertical wavy stripes back and front, eyes and line of nose painted 
Utis fif uriae is Type a in 355 (fig. 611, nos. s, 3). 


476 d' PIGURINE, female. H. O'joa. TVvpa VII. 

niB. 

Part of base broken. Identical with 476 r' in shape, clay and decoration. 
FIGURINE, female. H. o-toj. Trypa VII. no- 7. 



Suiulat to 45P but with painted eyes and moulded breasts. Pinkish bufT clay and slip, red palm. Eyes, line of nose 
and hat painted, wavy vertical linea to tvaistband back and front, skirt undecorated. Sec note on 459. Thebes has hfreen 
figurines of thii type. 

Schaeffer, Ug^rUiu I, (ig. 04 for a similar figurine found at Ras Shamra. 

There is a fragment of a figurine among dierds with 31 g A'. 


B. ORNAMENTS. 

The scanty finds under this heading maty be divided into sealsCones and beads, both 
indicating that the persons to whom they belonged had a certain local standing but were not 
very rich people; the finds suggest that the original funeral ornaments were more numerous. 



(«) 


Fio. 8.—S&AL Stones. 


B.L SEALSTONEB. 

Two examples only. No tomb number. 

509 I.eetoid, pierced vertically. D. o^or. no. 8a. 

Black staatito, engraved on one face with a galloping aaisoal, probably a deer. An agate sabtooe with an ' antelope 
anoDg trees * was found 1 ^ PapavaefleJou io the iholos tomb at Oxylitbos, which is fairly mature I^te Helladlc In date. 
C/- also Pnsyme, fig. 3B8, for a similar L.H. HI sealstoae in black steatite. 

510 L«ot^, pioxod voitcally. D. 0*019. no. 8$. 

White aandsume engraved oa one fece with a herring-bone pattern, which may be intended to r^resent trees. On 
the wearing of seatsconea see PrasyotaCy 373. 


Beads were found in the following materials, all of which occur in most Late Helladic 
tombs elsewhere: gold, silver-gilt, agate, amber, amethyst, cornelian (opaque rather than 
translucent), faience and glass. 


i. GOLD. 

$00 ({). BtaraniwL HorUontally pierced. L. 0*011. ? Womousa I. 

SivluedvemonofabuU’thaad facing, made ofthm gold. The jaerenwftoccun in oraamcixt In Late Helladic and Mmoaa 
times, but is not tbtmd as often as the uly or argonaut. At Myceaaa it is found with the double axe and boras on gold 
plates from the fourth Shaft Grave (&/iscAtgriUr, pi. XLiV, 353-.4), but does not appear, as far as is known, in 
pan of a oedclace, nor are there examples of it in Prohimu. In Qete it bas been found is gold at Hagia Triada (Boaert, 
TZr AtI oJ .dfwwe/ QtOe, fig. 383), and in amethyst s( Mochlos {Seager, MoeMas, pi. X), but these exampla are naturalistic 
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in rtpremtation and much earlier chan the KhalfcU example. Eighteen ^aewun beads were found ai lalyMs in L.H. HI 
contat, but chw, though similar in design, are bored through the musale as well as the ears, and arc larger. lo Cyprus 
the shape is fairly commoo in L.H. Ill in the form of earrings (cf. BMCJoHlUiyy nos. 468-500, from Enltotni. N«. 488, 

B t, (hoi^ larger are very similar m deaira to Kbalkis eoof. On the analogy of examples from Rhodes and Cyprus the 
halkis *wrsmw»i is probably fairly early L.H. HI. 

500 (a-^). Ofain 0/Wfitd. L. o<oi9. ? Vromousa I. Three examples. 

Shape as Pruywu, fig. 599, no. 1$. also OWrr Tomh. 306 . footnotes 3 and 5, pi. XXXV, no. 34a: Persson, JVns 
Tonii, pi. V. S, ng« 98 > 4, and p. 80. 


ii. SILVER GILT, 

500 (5^). Spluriui, O. 0^005. ^ VromauM I. Three examples. 

Spherical beads in gold or silver*gil( are apparently uncematon. Cf. CAonkr TmPt, 19a, one example in gold and 
Frftymo, 36$, with granulaiod oollars. The beads probably belong to the same burial as nca. 500,: and s. 


iii. AOAT8. 

Ninetedn examples from burials probably four jn number. Agate beads are rare at the 
Aigive Heraion (cf. /Voyrosd, 594), and in the chamber tombs at Mycenae (cf. Chamber 
Tmbs^ 308). The large quantity of worked and unworked agate in the workshop at the 
Kadmcia {AE 1930, 36, and figs. 6, 7, 16) points to Thebes as a possible source of the agate 
beads at EChalkis. 

The shapes of the agate beads are spherical (ten), spherical grooved (three), ellipsoid (four), 
drop pendant (two). On the evidence of tombs with cornelian beads at the Argive Heraion, 
ellipsoid and pendant are the earlier shapes. This evidence should probably apply also to agate 
beads and scone beads in general. 

^Aerieel, (4) KxgtMwtf. 

499(18,14). D. 0'006. PVromouMl. Vecydub orange to red. 

Soe (a-tp). D. 0 008, ? Vromousa I. Orange. 

5**5 ( 1 ^* 0 003-0 00^ No tomb number. Orange. 

557 (1). D. O'OO^. Vromousa, second group. Orange. 

SpkrieaJ, (i) Ccmm/. 

500 ((5-17). D. 0*005. * Vrornouu I. Dark orange brown. Shape as fig. 599, no. 4. 

SlUfiseid. 

499(17-19). D. 0 005^*01. ? Vromousa I. Da^ orange brown, Shape as fig. 599, no, 5. 

$53(9), D.O'Ot. Vromousa (Lembeai). Orange. 

,Onfi 

499 (is)* Pierced Lengthwise. Greatest D. 0.0:. ? Vromousa I. Orange, Shape as Fmpiuia, fig. 385, no. it. 

S03 (t). Greatest D. o*ots. P Trypa VT. Dark orange. 


43C. C)>Uiidncai. Pierced lengthwise. Pour examples. D. 0*03. the largest. Vromouaa III. 

Shape aa fimymiu, fig. 599, no. (5, but shorter. The larger bead is in good condirioo, and ibe present size of Che smaller 
ones may be due lo decay, ^lindiil^ amber beads appear to be rare at Late Helladic sites. There are none menttoeed 
In Pnmna (ef. 366-7) t tor remarks on amber ef. Tov^s. 904. Amber beads, one of which appears to be cylindrical, 

were found with Mycenaean otyects at Ras Shamra (Schaeffer, Vganika I, fig. 95.}. Note abo the large number of beads 
found at Metaxata (Kephallenia), AE 1933, 911. and fig, 4$. 
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V. AMBTHYST. 

Three examples (one flattened spherical, rwo bicone) were found in three burials. Though 
not common, they are found at many sites ranging from L.H. 1 to 111 , and are generally regarded 
as imports from Egypt, in the form of beads or uncut stones (cf. ftvjymne, 292, where there is a 
list of flnds). 

FlollauJ Spkefwi- 

5$3(>). D.O'Pia. Vromouia<L«tnb«si). Shapea4Pro9Aq«t,%.s99,iio. 3. Pakeelour. (Cf.X^^UIl.fis:* 136), 
Skvu, 

499 (<3)* tVromouM I. 

50a (1), D, 0*007. ^ VI. Shape as AofjnMA, 69, 599, oo. 9. Pale colour. 


vi. COfUtEUAW. 

The three beads under this heading are not true cornelians, as they are opaque or cloudy 
instead of translucent. They may be local, as they would be hardly worth importing. 

Drop paviani. 

499 Oreaten D. 0*01. ? VromoMsa I. Molded orange. Shape aa the agaie bead under 499 (p. 89) to wbieb ii 
is a companion. CT. Prosytme, fig. 460, noe. 1, 9,14> 

Plaiu»id Sp/urieai, (TrMMd. 

504(97)^ D. 0*01. No tomb aumber. Shapeaaagaie bead 500 (15-17), but fUtter. While. 

AapgdelM, 

51X L. 0*015. Mo tomb number. Shape aa FrofymA, fig. 599, no. S. Pink. 

Nine eKamples of (his shape were found in cornelian ai the Argive HeraioB (Fnsfruia, 091.). CT. Chemiof Tofitbs 908. 
According co the evidence at the Argive Heraion (op. at. s86), this shape occurs mainly in L.H. I and !I. 

vii. STBATlTfi. 

Only two examples. This material was chiefly used for buttons in L.H. Ill, and is rare 
in beads (cf. Prosymnd, Q95). 

449 r* (5). Flattened spherical. D. 0*035. Vromousa IV. Grey. 

As this eKais^ is listed with four steaitie bullous of ibe usual bicooical shape, it U posibU (hat ii too was a button 
and not a bead. 

No aumber, wiib small bronze pin labelled r'15, Flaitesed spherial aa 449 T'. D. 0*033. ^ Vromousa III. Blue. 

Viii. FAIENCE. 

Of one hundred and twenty nine blue faience beads, from probably three buriaU, aQ 
except twelve are spherical. This b the common shape at most Late Helladic sites (e.g. 
Pre^nOy 307). Whether they or the eleven grooved and one biconical examples are imports 
from Egypt it is impossible to say. The original glaze has been worn away. 

Spkmetl (nj). 

490(1-3). D. 0 009. No tomb number. 

505 (fl), D. 0*612. ? Trypa VI. 

505(7-131). D. 0*004 varyii^. No tomb number. 

SpJuneci Gnooed (11). 

503(2-9). 0.0*003. ? Trypa VI, 

Cf. Propmrta, 308, where exata^e* are given from Mycenae and Crete. At Mycenae falenee beada are' noi likely to be 
later than the fourteenth centnry * (CM«RS<f Ten&r, 205). (^. also Person, >W Tom^, 86, and fig. 95,1. 
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504 ($4^6). D. (yoo^. No (omb number. 

SUw. 

503 (s). Fls(i«ned. D. oot. ? Tryp» VI. 

Sh»pe as Prerynu, (ig, 385, no. 4, and p. 309. This ibape, on (he evidence Trom ihe Arrive Keraion. ia tauatively 
assigned b/ Blegen {«p. eit. 307) co L.H. I and !I. 

ix. GLASS. 

As in faience, so in glass, the sphere is the most common shape. Of nearly two hundred 
specimens, over half are spherical, and one quarter spherical grooved. The other shapes 
represented are ‘ lion’s head ’ or bucranium, elHpsoid, ‘ grain of wheat disc, cylindrical 
and crenellated. Where no colour is stated the bead is to be undeistood as gre^h white- 

‘ LMt ffeod' 9T Bettcafitun ( 3 ). 

499 Pierced horuoniAlly. L. 0*010. ? VromouM I. 

n(s is listed but noi ulusirated in Beck's classiHailon (.dmtoeoiefte LX7CVII, 38, gj'oup XXXV, B,d). 

Sphtfieal, (a) (?rmied(> 03 ). 

499 (jo-ii). D. 0 015. ? Vcomousa I. Silver, xvith grey and white tonal uKpes. At the Afgive Heraion this type is 
generally early (of. 297). 

501 (t^). D. 0*01. } Trypa VI. White, varying sllghdy in colou* end site. 

502(1^47). As 301, D. 0'004.<‘0ts. ?TrypaVI. 

503 (4-«8). As 501- Site as 50* (:o-fl7). ?TrypiiVl. 

504 (93). D. 0*01. No lomb number. 

503 (3'^. D. 0*005. (omb number. White. 

306 (1-15). As 503 (5-6), D. 0*003. 1^0 lomb number. 

552 (4-6). D. 0 01-0*014. Vromouu (Lembesi). Decoration as 499. The earliest poiiery in »he tomb b early LH. II, 
and 10 this group tbe beads probably bel^. 

557 (2-(o). D. 0*006. Vromoua, second group, IV. 

No aamber. with bron«« pin labelled T'ts, one. D. 0*03. Silvery white. 

No number, with 437, two. 0 . 0 * 01 7. ? Vromousa II. White. 

^A/rieal, (b) Cnoaetf (52). 

4^0 (3-12). D. 0*009. ^I* hluch damaged. 

499 (8^). 0. o*oo$-0*0i. ? Vromousa I. 

300 ((4). D. 0 004. ? Vromousa I. 

300(12-13). 0.0*007. ? Vromousa 1 . 

502 (28-42). D. 0*006. ? Trypt VI. Gtcy- 

503 {29}. D. o 008. t Trypa VI. 

504 (t-i 9 ). 0.0*005. No lomb number. 

Bl/ififtiJ (12). 

500 (11). D. 0*006- ? V/omousa I. Grey and white »nal stripes. See note on 499, 55a fordatbj of spherical beads 
with sonal stripes. 

5 ®^ ( 4 $)* D* o*®®?. ? Tryp* ''r* Whiia 

303 (50-36). D. 0*007. ? Trypa VI. 

304 (eo-22). 0. 0'006. No tomb number. 

' Gtw ^h'fuct ’. 

504 (26). 0. o 003. No tomb number. 
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a 2(s), D. O'Ot^. Vromousa (Lembsi). Silver and blue. Noi a common shape. OnJy five were (bund at lh« Keraion, 
Pmyoma, 310. 

CrtftflUud. 

No Miiuber, with label 437 (finds from Vromouaa 11 ). One. D. o*oip. Shape as hg. $99, 00. ia. Green. 

^ist ($. ei). 



Fn^enUof about 90 disc beads (D. O'Oi'O'O04) ate included in ihb headio^ For disc beads at the Ar^ve Heraion, 
see Pn^nMOj 32 >, and at Mycenae, Otcmhrf Tpnbi, ao?. 


6.m. BUTTONS. 

The buttons from KhalkU (84) are all, except ten, made of steatite, the common material 
for buttons in L.H. Ill, The shapes represented are variants of the cone, bicooical, and 
shanked or campaniform (cf. Prosjmna, 3:8 ff- and fig. 602, and Furumark, Chronohgyy 8^1 
and fig. s ; c/! PapavasUdou, figs. 31 a-d for exampla from Oxylithos). 


1. CLAY. 

53S (a). One, ?cozucal, frafTnentary. Trypa XI. 

easy buttons are usually earlier than atone examples, but ihu specineo is loo rragmeniaiy Tor any evidence to be drawn 

i*om It. 


ii. STONS. 

Cwwf (9). 

46 8 (:). Short. > Trypa VI. Grey stone. Shape as fioe, no. t. 

468(9). Standard. ?TtypaVT. Greyaione. 

498 (S). Standard, ?Trypa VIII. Mottled grey stone. 

S 37 (s>iS}- Short, beveUed. TrypaXl. Grey stone. 

No anmiMr, with label 437 (finds from Vromousa II). Two short, bevelled. Fuir^le grey si one. 

Thu shape with a bevelled edge (Prumia. %. 609 , no. 8.) is regarded by Blaen as an early shape (m. eti. 314). earlier 
at a&y rate than tbe blcone. 

498 (i«), Short, beveUed. ?TrypaVin. Grey stone. 

498 (is). Short, bevelled. ? Trypa VIII. Grey stone. 


in. STKATtn. 


Standard Cow (33). 

» VmfDouaa I. 
Trypa Vll. 

Black. 498 


18 (S). Grey. 
498 (10), 6 


44$ (2) Grey. Vroinousa II. 
488 (4}. Mottled purple, 488 


Purple. 

537 (8). PuT^. 

Sfiari Cones (s). 
43 }(i)< Bevelled. 


498 (4). Grey, 498 
rey. 498 (ii). Black 




Purple. 

AII$T, 


478 («)- 

Gr^. 

Grey. 498 
Tr^ VIlY 


478 (s). Black. 
AU?TrypaVI. 498(0. 
(7). Gw. 498 (8). 
537 (Or 


478 (8), Fawn 
Grey. 498 (a) 
Grey. 498 (9) 
537 (4)« Purpi® 


537 (7). Grey. $37 (9}, Purple. All Trypa XI. 551 (j). Black. Vromouaa (Lembei) 
Purple. Vromousa III. 


445 (a). Bevelled. Grey. Vromousa II. 

Shape as P'o^vm.ru, fi^, 603, no. a. 

£koias (93), 

Thu shape, early rather than mature L.H. Ill, is rare in the chamber combe at Mycenae (of. Chonitsr Ttnnb, 919). 
Purple. Vroucua III. 445 ( 3 ), Blue. Vromousa II. 449 r (0. Blue. 449 r 
Black. All VroasoiBalV. 449 ^( 4 )* Truncated. Black. Vromousa IV. 478(4). 

. Blade. ? Trypa VI, 498 (24). Black. 498 (15). Black. 498 (16). Black. 


498 (17). Grey. 


m 


9). 

I, 

( 5 ) 
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495 


S - Grey. 
10 ). Bkck. 


498 (>9). Grey. 498 (so). BiMk. 494 (3:). Bkck. 498 (a), Trujuaied. Purvle. 
498 (» 4 ). 0 «y. AJ]?t™vni. 537 ( 3 J< < 5 rty. 537 (S). 537 ( 8 ;. Grey- 

537 (« 0 - Ow, 537 {>«). Greea. 537 C^S)- Black, 53704 ). Green, ill Tr 
Black. Vromoiua (LembCN). No nninber, with laoel uurked 437 from Vromousa II): 
blue (fl), black (a). No number. wUh brooae pin marked r 13; Grey (t), purple . ? Vrooiousa 121 - 

or SAanktJ (6). 

This form ia the laieu in the seri«» of L.K. buitofu, Puruaiark, 89, and U comparatively rare in the Khaiku 

U<nbi, vrbich, on (be whole, do not illistrate the late phasei of iTh, III, 4^ {sa . Grey. 4 C 9 {96}. 
I^le 448 (* 7 ).. Grey. 498 (a8). Gr^. 44 ® («^). Gtey^ PTrypaVIlf. 537(8). Green. Trypa 


XI, 551 (a). Black. Vromouaa (Loabesi). Shape as 


AU 

fSfHtOltf, Bg. 609, DO.* 5. 


C- BRONZE. 

The finds in bron2e axe ndther numerous nor remarkable, as is often the case in tombs 
which have been used and re-used over a long period (cf. Chamber Tombsy 187). Like the 




Fio, 9 .—Vbapons. 


finds from ihc tomb at Oxylithos (Papavasilciou, fig. 17) they are domestic rather than military 
in character. One welJ-prescrved spearhead, one arrowhead and a fragmentary dagger make 
up the total of weapons.** 


WBAFOm. 

410 SPEARHEAD. L. o*: 25. Vromoua V, no. 9. LoT-ihoped bUd« Upering to a blunt point; very thick tapering 
midrib^ ringed socket with two opposite holes, 

A tuailar ip^heod (L 0*10) with a notched instead of a ringed socket} eak to co me from Orem, was shown to mr 
at Tsilaia. TIu abape occurs at Delphi {FovilUs deDe^usV, fig. 39^ wiih 00 ring, and Bg. jeSa, tviihringed socket), and 
ai laiws in L,H. Ill context {Am Vi-Vll, fig. 39, T. Vll, 00. :o: fig- ?$, T. XvII, no. *$ }-*• 

iSe pottery b Vroaiousa V ispredornioaiimLli. n 10 early in, and (he spearhead probably belongs to a late ifitermeni. 
Tbe type is not the spears on the Warrior Vase (Bcasert. Vu Art OfU, fi^. 133-135). It became popular in 

Italy m the Taramaredbirioa, and is also found in ^Uy are Sardbia Vctt,Stont sA Biome A^ft u' figs. 178,179, 

W__ 

**Khalk» Inventory No. 746 U a fine spearhead, L. 0 35, of the type illustrated in Pranew, fig. 510, no. 3. It was 
found at Pill near hCantoudl. }n May tpw a sword was brought to the museum at Khalkis from a Ae'« 4 y discovered 
Mycenaean tomb •( Aodroniaai. near kuni. 

** Cf. Memielius, La CrH* prki 4 mf»e, I, pL tj, «. 
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Nft flumber, with 434. ARROWHEAD, broken. L. 0 03^ {CEttnc). Probably Vromou» I. no. 9. Curving outline, 

point mbaing, no UMj iwohokaoearihe baseofthe barbi. , .. 

Ttui la the jeeond type io Fmyiw, 34* fig. aia). At the Argivc Heroioo u occurs in tombs of L.H, I and I f date. 
Examplm have also been Taujid atThebm UM/lH.fig. :)9.KoloasJ(i, Tomb 15). Mycenae (Owm^ TM. 187 and pi. 
XXX 30), Dendra (Pcrmon, imh/ V irtifre 103. fig. 80); »k were fiaund some without tang ’) at Troy (Wrpfeld, 
7r^ and lUfin, 1, fig. 448 a). Montalius, La pfMassi^, 1, pi. 15, 9. 

No Dumber, with gtb. DAGGER, fragmentary. L. 0*077 (extant). PrebaMy Trvpa XI. no. 9. Blade tapering to a 
sharp point, no midrib. U had a central rivet well dowa the Uade as in Furumark s types bt and bg (CVsneAgy, ng, 
but the blade does not ^p«at to reaemble any of the types mven there, nor is there a parallel for it in PtefrmM, 330 n., 
where a survey ^Late KeLladic d^gers isto b>e found. ^ p%mielius, if. ctt. I. pb. >3, >4. 


KNIVES. 

508 KNIFE. Fragment only, L. 0*063. Greatest W. o*088. No comb number. 

Straight back j curving cutting edge; two liols for rivets, one of which is still in place. 

5x6 A' KNIFE, Whole blade. L.0155. Gteaiest W-(M15. Trypa IX (Kallimaoi). no. 9. 

Cult ing edge and back curving to a poini. Three rivet holes, with two rivets in place. Blegen (Fmmcv, 3^ and 
77) data this type well on in L.Fi. Ill, and this example probably comes from the last IniemieTU in Trypa IX. Wi« 
this are fragments of a second buR. 

5i4B' KNIFE, Greater part of blade. L.ot6*. W.atheelo'09- Trypa IX (Kallimani). no. 9, 

Concave cutting edge, tlrai^t back, stepped heel, round blunt end. This seems to agree with Blegen’s early t)^ 
(seeFraT^, fig. e?o, no. a), which occurs at the Aiaw Heraion in LH. I- The earliest pottery m Trypa IX 
iKallioanj) is traoiiiionalL.H. Ilto III. Montelius, laGrJsr^^rlcsstTxr,I, pi. 16. 

S36 BiNTPE. Whole blade. L.o*t9. W. o oo. Trypa XI. no. 9. 

Shape as 516 A', with btusied pcwi (</) FruymM, fig. sfia, no. 1}. The pottery in Trypa XI ranges from mature 
L.H. il to L.H. ni (GraSary dam), and the koife could come from a late interment. 


RIVETI. 

No number, with 478, six flawheaded. D. 0-015. Probably Trypa VII. These omst reproeal two kaiva. 

R1N&8. 

No number, with 4a4. Flat. D. 0*033, 

No number, with 50a. D, 0*016. 

A similar ring in fragments was with 536, labelled r ig. 


PINS OR NAIU. 

With 50B. L. 0'065. No tomb number. 

With 5x6, L.O'ti. Circular la section, Trypa LX (Kallimani). 
With 536. L. 0*09. Square in section. 

Marked F' 13. L, 0*0$ Circular io secLieo. ? Vromousa III. 


D. LEAD. 


507. f RIVETS, fragmenury. No tomb number, 

T wire has been found at many Mycoiaean tomb sites, though its use has not been clearly indicated, r.g. Mycenae 
Qlsnto Tomfis, too : Dendra, Penson, Tomis at Dsndrs, 90 ; the A^ve Hendon, Preamu, S35. Half a rivet was found 

at Malthi ia a Nuddle HeUaotc layer (Vmmin, Swtdi/h Meumu EaftJUim, 373 and pi. XlOC 2i), and rivets were also found 
on repaired pottery erf Early and tiate Helladic dates {of. eil. pi. XXV 19). No indication can be given of the date of the 
lead bagments uruier the khalkls heading. Papavasueiou {PAE 1910, 846} mentioas three lead bracelets covered with 
glaa paste. There is 00 trace ofthem in the auiaeum. Perhaps thse fragments are all that remain of them. 
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£. MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS- 

E.T. WHETSTONB 5 - 

Five eumpies. They tre a]J» ocepi one, oT greeoUb grey Khisc, tnpenng slightly kt one eod. 

4$s A' L. 0 * 109 . VromouBa III. Tl^ere Is 4 round hole through the thicket ad. 

4JS B' L. 0*09. Vrossousa III. SinuLtf to 433 A', with a hole through the lapering ad. 

4$9 L. O'135. ? Trypa VII, Rough shape, no hole. 

No nuspher but marked 7, wtth 4S9. A stooe. L. o*: 1, probably used as a whetstone, ? I^ypa Vll, 

No nuDiher, with 53b. L. 0 06. Wedged>^aped, Trypa XI. 

See ^o^vmOy 460 and hg. 934, for similar whetstones. Examples have also been Tound at Mycenae in the sixth Shaft 
Grave {S^ttthigriUr, nos. Mp, 933; fig. 79), in ihe founh Suit Grave {ep.eit. pi. CII); at Koraheu (/wakcUpfig. 

133, no. 8); at lalysca Vl-Vn, fig. ?o) i Thebe {ADtU III, fig. 103); Dendra (Peiason, Nfu Tmbs, fig. 49, no. a)., 


E.U. SHSLU. 

Three varieiia of shelJs were found, two of them pierced and used as part of necklaces. 
The third type may have been put into an interment as a charm or may even have filtered in 
with the passage of time. • 

434 Two spedmos, umilar to a large winkle shell. Vromoma III. 

43$ A small oyso Uiell, pierced. Vromousa III. 

550 Twenty small eMW pierced. Vromousa (Lembesi). 

Sicnilar sbeUs were found at Mycenae {CAenAer TNafrr, 106 and 924), and aiMalthi (Valnuji, StvetHA Meuenia ErfirdAun, 
359 - 60 , pi. XXVIJ. 



E.ra. STONE. 

401 Fragmat of a bowl. H. 0*03. no. >0. Red porphyry, conCainiog white hornblende. The lavemory 
says ic corucs fr^ ihe Thoke Tomb at O^lUfios, but there is no mation^it in PapavasiJeieu, 24 fT. 

Though a snail oamplc it seems to be of the same carinaied shape as the black and sreen porphyry bowl from the 
Royal Tomb ai Isopara (4^ Evans, T«i^ ^k"taai, 141 and fig. 194, and RAf I 08). 

(y, Pestdiebury, too, ao. 287, for an ngypclan alaoasier vase ia Athens sasd to come from Papavtsileiou’s 

excsnuiioes in 1 $02, a^ Asim, 377 f., fig. 047. 


V. Hankrv 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM COMMAGENE 


(PLATE 26) 

I. In J890 Puchsidn published in Humann-Puchscein, R<ism in Kleinasien und 
368 fF., a aculptur«d and Inscribed stele from SelUc, a village nine and a half kms. north of 
Sauisat (Samosata), bearing on ihe front face a relief representing Heracles greeting King 
Antiochus I of Commagene, an almost exact copy of one of the Nemrud-Dag rdiefe.' The 
stele has been xised as an oil*press, and the inscribed surface of the back has been entirely 
removed for much of its extent. The text of the inscription, in which Antiochus establishes 
various cult^practices connected with himself, is not complete in itself, but contains the 
last forty*sevcn lines of a document which must have begun on another stele, possibly that 
of which there has been published * a fragment, found at Palas, thirty kms. south-west of 

Selik. 

The inscription was republished in 1929 ia Inscr, gr. et lot. ds la .Jym (a* IGIS), no. 51, 
from a copy made at Gerebis in 1919 by PireJ. Gransault, S.J. Since then the location of 
the stele has apparently remained unknown: J. Keii, in discusring a passage of the inscription 
in Htmus LXIX (i 9 S 4 )> 452-4, relied on the previously published texts, while, on a later 
occasion, in Dbmer-Naumann, Forsekungen in Kommagm, Berlin, 1939, 51, the same scholar 
described the stele as ‘ anschdnend verloren The stele was, in fact, acquired by the 
British Museum in 1927, through the Carchemish Exploration Fimd, and it is described very 
briefly in the third edition (1929) of the Briiish Museum Guide tc the Select Greek and Latin 
Jfiscri^Tts 38, no. 61. I have recently been able to study the stone, with the kind permission 
of the Keeper of the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, and since no photographs 
of it, or of the inscription which it bears, have ever been published, and the text given by 
Puchstcin, and subsequently by IGLS, can be improved in almost every line, it seems worth 
while to republish the text with my own readings, and with photc^aphs supplied by the 
Museum Trustees, even though the new readings, consisting for ihe most part of single letters, 
add little to our knowledge of a text, the content of which is secured beyond reasonable doubt 
by the parallel text contained in the v6uos from Nemrud-Dag.* Dr. F. K. Dorner, in 
addition to discussing the whole article with me, has put me farther in his debt by permitting 
me to make use of the new, unpublished, voyos for the Upo66mov in Arsameia Trpd$ Nvu^alwi 
wnauwi, found by him at Eski-Khiu. This version permits a further improvement of the 
Selik stele at two points. This unpublished text is referred to in the Epigraphical Notes by 
the abbreviation Ars. 

The measurements of the stele are: i'33 m. high; 0 60 m, \ride; 027 m. thick (max.). 
The figures ^ven by Puchstcin Ue. eit. contain strange errors which are perpetuated ia IGLS 
{FhTt Gransault apparendy did not measure the stone when he saw it in 19x9): 157 m. 
high ; 0 60 m. wide; 0 57 m. thick- The explanation of the error appears to be that both 
for the height and the thickness, 0 57 m. was written for 0 27 m, The thickness of the stone 
is in feet 0 27 m., as already noted, while the height of the stele, measured either on the rear 
or on the left-hand face, is 127 m., the additional 6 cm, given by my measurement being 

‘ HuttaBfi-PuclutdD, u. eit., TitftJn, fio. XNiix B. 

* Published by jMopi. DaiU Pdtagemo eUe Cvttfitagaiii (Stlraito dtl M S. IstUvie S AreJvolagia « Skria deW AjU), 

VTI (1937). JacOfH writes (S 4 ): ' La sb^provicDc, a quaato si sfEemu. da Palas, suU’ EuLnce \ Jaeopi regarded (he 
iisenp((m as complete in i(t^. but J. in Ddmet-^aumajm, Feruk. u iTernn^ow 5t-S3. repubmhisg the me, with 
improved K«tor*tiM. showed (hat h breab off in the middle of t smlenee: see funner, below, p. io>. 

* HumaAA-Puehsteia. sp. eit. 263 ff. OGJ 383 m IGLS 1. 11 . (34 ft Mem. in Epigraphical Notes). 
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obtained by measuring from the preserved top horizontal surface of the stone. The ledge 
on which the relief U engraved is (as correctly given by Puchsteiii) also 0 2 7 m. high. The 
destroyed surface on the rear face meastires at its greatest extent o*S 5 x 0*56 m. 

The letters, cut in the style characteristic of this region and date, are 0*020 m. high. 

The text is as follows; the vertical arrows represent the general line of the angle of Che 
rear and side faces. The letter on the angle is underlined in each instance: 

4' i 

........ 6TrciJ5] Ikootos iv l[spal$] 

dveWiTtfi yopj^yylov Xou&dvow dovK 096 vt[T^]- 
[tov fix^ T^iv fejprhv €ucp)(o0]iisvo5, fiitou irpotapsiTffi* toTj ts 
[ honbuccmv, ol; Ka 6 tlp]coaa, bidKOVsio^coeecv ^ ^ hpwi 
5 [rdiTCdi crwdbou koivt 1$ ^€]^a?Manp6vcoolv- poc. i. BsKdrrji 
[cb 5 6 v6uo$ T65 im&uosis wri duolo? IspeC^ d[o]- 

[T 15 Crrr' l^ioO Ka61]crr[a]T[ai] ImTtXdTM, rfjv it Io^to iropa- 
[Xjcru^Cv'Jwv nspoifKhvl Kcd y^pcrro Kcrrd v 6 \iov *rbw cnlrrbv §• 
i^aiplcpOpsyos, wf. t, to Aoi 7 T[d 84 djrrb t«v Ispwv toT? TroporTvy^dvov- 
10 [cnv 5io]v4uwv 6 l$ dv\rrreu 6 [uv]otf i* cl 84 KQ^I»[a]iMulvoi 'C'[Tr*j 

[4uou] IgpdSoyXoi Koi toO[t«v ircdSss] lyyovol ts -rrdvres d- 
[TTopJsvdxXtl'^^ ©Acov drrdvTCOvj dcpeio^ltijoay, Mc t. rcct^ 

[84 6]spamlccs TdSv [Xgitoupytcjv ts wd] tc 5 v owdScov siu. i. 

[Trpo]oKopTsps[lTco(Tav. ur| 5 Evi 84 6 aiov I]ot«, jif|*re ^oioi- trac. i. 

15 [>^] yi'j-fs 8[wdoTr|i m^Ts UpeT piVrs dpx®]^/ ToCrrovs Upo- 

[ 8 o] 0 Xou? o 0 [s 4 yd 5 6so!s is Kcri Tiycns K< 3 td] {Sen} Scnpdviov 

[pojCfXn^iv dy[4^Ka, \ir\U \i^v to8cc5 4 yy 6 v]ous te IksIvov 
[el]*nv 6 s dv |[v diroim XP^vwi toOto y^yoj 5 ]iccSlx«VTai 
pi^Ts aCrT<B[t xoroSovXwaoSai mi^te sis ^jspev drroXXo- 
20 rpiGocfi Tpd[TT<oi KOKwocri Tiva] Todrwv f| TTCpt- 

orrSffai 0spa[TTslas TerCntlS/ 4 XX* hriueXsIcSjwoav u 4 v crO- 
Tcov lepels, viu. i. 4[*iTowwhcocwv 84 po:oiXsIs tJs wal dpxov- vac. 2. 

Tss l 8 tdWa[t T 8 Ttdi^, 0 !$ drrowla^i Tra]pd kccI f)- 
pdjwv x^'i [suos^da?. iuolox 54 ur|54 Kcret4po>«c 

25 dtoTS TO<rro[;S, pfjSevl dciov Sorw ui^Tt i§i]Si(te<B?6cii ui^- 
T6 4 §c^kXo[Tpt 8 i< 7 ai ufjTS urraSiard^cn wi^Tje pXdpcn Kcrrd 
WTi54ya TgfdTTOv “yf^v 4Kslvr|V TrpircBov, f|v 4yd5 kJttIuq 6eois 
dovXov d)«f>Tws 84 ur|54 dXjXrjv Trap©>- 

pwiv sis OgpCiv •h Tcnrelvwiv fi wrrdJ^ucnv d^owil^Ka ©tnyiSv 
30 kgI ovv68«v MtiSsvI Kcrrd 

pas dKlvSuviov Iot&j. -rtnrov 84 eCf<«pelcs* Kcd] irpoyS- 

vots glo94petiv doiov, tyxb itaiffiv heydvois ts 4 uoTs 4 ]p<pQvfi 
Kol 5 i* hfpMV [ttoXXGv Kd 5 ici tovtcov h:T 48 fi}Ka, vouljo 
T6 oCrroOs ^aX6v CmdSeiyucf yiui^cm^cn yiwous] Kd oi- 
35 ^otrfos del [evyysveiS "nuds, dyolcos t' 4 ]uo 1 -ftoXXe 

irpcc^cttiv 4 v dw*fii ISfwv, els Kd]opov oIksTov ols 

ToOra Ttpdofcowiv lyd> Trcrrpcooys mfrvro^s BsoOs &< ntpm- 
805 ‘T6 Kd M[eKrri 5 os yns Koypcryrjviis t]s hrrios eTXitos 
sis iroxTOV ^dp[iv eOxowci Siauivsiv. Scrjis ts dv PaaiX«a[s] 

K 
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4C f| 5uvNfiOTri<5> l[v uoKpfii ToCrr^v] ipxV iropc^d^tj, v6- 

nov tai>TOv Ka[t Ti^uir^ fiti6Tip]as Sico^iAA^^coy Kcri iropd 

eOx^ cTXsws Scrfiaovcss vxil feoO; TrivTccs 2. Scnno- 

[vljc*)! yvcbuqi TccOTTiv 6vcf/p<r9^v sCr 9 C^(o:s irpo^fiTiv Ittoit)- 
[ffJdMTiv, 4 $* ^5 tepA ypdwicrrcf 5 i’ AXIt^S ^icovf^j 66ffTTl3«i viyov 6e- 

45 *rroXfTccis Kcri $^vois, Dtif. i. pooiXsOaiv, SuvAorais, 

[Oi£]u 5 ipoi$, SoCiXotj, TfScfiv 4 <;oi 60ff6<os xoivcpvoOvtss drt'dpw- 
[Triv]ris, M\iai 3 \ <y)^wou$ f\ tC»x ^5 Sta^SpoucJiv toOtoi^ va£. 6. 

Efiigraphical J^oUs. 

The texts of P(uchstcin) and IGLS axe almost identical. P. did not always record in 
his minuscule text letters engraved (as in other inscriplions from Commagene, ff-g- OCI 
404 as Keil, Siria HoffUltriana, Zagreb, 1940, 129 ff., with photograph: now in the British 
Museum), in many of the lines, across the angle formed by the junction, of the side and rear 
faces of the stone. Most of these letters arc viable, and some, though not all, are given by 
P in his majuscule copy. IGLS reproduces this anomalous minuscule text, and the suspicion 
arises that Pfcre Gransault’s revision of the stone was very cursory. 

1 do not record these new readings in the following notes since they are clear in the 

text. 

Line 16: aa|aai, P. AAlAAl lafiir, though the iota is slightly battered at the top. 

Line 24: before 4 yth a wholly visible upright stroke I, with a possible oblique stroke 
attached to it, thus: 4. This might be part of a nu. This agrees excellently with the text 
provided by Ars. at this point (col. iv, line 10), 81 KoOiSpwoa, which 

1 therefore unhesitatingly restore here, in place of previous editors* Kd>wcxc A]? from jVlrm. lines 
190-191. 

Line 27: yfjv hcsfvrjv, from Ars. in place of previous editors* Kcbucrj h<s(vas (^. prevbus 
note). 

Line 40: Swcxottiv lapis. 

Line 44: 6Xi(y)r|s P. AXlIyjqs IGXS. The latter is wrong since the stone clearly has 
OAIHC. This cannot be regarded as an error, since the form 6Xios, already apparently 
quite common in the fifth century (^ Plato Com. fr. 168 K and Radermachcr, MeuUst. Gram.^ 
(*925)^ 49). frequent in the Hellenistic age: c/. SJG^ 317 ( 3 * 3 /? b.c.), line 7: 6Aicipxi«? ; 
iWd. 1100 (185/4 B.O.), : oCtkAWov TthfjBo?, and the examples given by Liddell-Scott®, 

r.s. 6Xio^, where the sUtement ‘ in inscr. and papyri from 300 B.c.* evidently needs correction 
in view of 5 /G* $17. Kdl, Hermes LXIX (1934), 452, n. S, has already noted the discrepancy . 
here between P and IGLS: ‘ Ob hier eine beabsichtigte Korrektur oder nur eine Ungenauig- 
keit vorliegc, Iftssc rich uicht erkennen 

Lines 44-5: t6s|«v v]oOv P. uovw IGLS, correctly. This is the only improve¬ 

ment introduced by IGLS into the text of the inscription. 

Line 47: Avdywis ivoOoTj 'rOyn^ P, followed by IGLS, from P’s majuscule copy, which has 
ONOMACIC. The final sigma, on the angle of the le^ and rear faces, though damaged, is 
certain, the horizontal bottom stroke being clear. The final H ofENOYCHis not certain: 
the left vertical stroke is clear, but the rest of the sur&ce of the letter has gone; what faint 
traces remain (possibly the top of another vertical stroke) are compatible wth H and I 
therefore print r;. Any alternative (for example N) would presuppose a stone-cutter’s 
error. 

The cert^nty of the second sigma of the line, and the relative uncertrinty of the eta, need 
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to be established in view of Kdl’s reconstmcdon of this and the preceding line in Htmes, he. 
ffit. 452-4. I am persuaded by Keil’s arguments, but there can be no doubt that if we accept 
them we must read: 6 v6\iaai (y)ivov5 

II. J. Kdl, in Domcr-Naumann, Fonchungen in Kommagent, 52-3, suggested tentatively 
that the stele at Adiyaman {cf. note 2, above), which bears a relirf on the front showing two 
pairs of lovk^er legs, and on the back a fragment of an inscription describing the royal foundation 
of a religious cult, might be the under-part of the fragmentary OGl 404 FMl 104811 «lOLS 
52 = Keil, Serta HofUlmana, Zagreb, 1940, 129 ff., which is complete on the right side, and 
bears on the front a relief of Helios in the act of greeting someone (of whom no trace remains). 
The figure of Helios, which is lost from the thighs down, fills the whole surviving portion of 
the stone. 

This proposed identification, Kcil realised, was not without its diSicultics, of which the 
most obvious was the difference in the number of letters per line in the two inscriptions. Thus 
he wrote {Forsch. in Kommag., loc. cii .): * Die vom Relief (i-<. of Adiyaman) erhaltenen Teile 
und die Angaben Uber die Masse, soweit diese vergleachbar sind, lassen dne Zusammenge- 
hdrigkdt als mdglich erschdnen, wahrend die etwas grbssere Buchstabenzahl der Zeilen des 
neuen Fragments eher, wenn auch keineswegs mit voller SicKerheit, gegen eine Zusammenge- 
harigkdt spricht’. And again {Sett. Ho£iU. 134): ‘Jacopi hat auf seiner Reise ausserdem 
in Adiyaman den Untcrteil dner angeblich aus Palas am Euphrat stammenden Basaltstcle 
entdeckt . . , die sowohl in der Reliefdarstellung wie in der Art der Ober die bdden Schmal- 
sciten und die Rilckseite laufenden Beschriftung der Stele des BritUchen Museums [OGI 
404) so ahnlich ist, dass man die beiden StUcke als Teiie einer und derselben Stele ansehen 
mbchte, wenn nicht dmge Angaben und Beobachtungen dem entg^enzustehen schienen ^ 

It is, I believe, quite impossible for the Adiyaman stele (horeafrer A) and 001 404 to 
belong to the same monument for the following reasons, of which the second seems to me 
conclusive. 

(1) Jacopi’s very poor photograph of A {paUa F^agonia alia Commi^aiey fig. 104) shows 
quite clearly an object hanging down between the two trunkless pairs of legs. This object, 
it seems to me, is probably the familiar lion’s head and paws of Heracles’s XsovTri. The god 
is wearing the lion'Skin with just such a pendent head and paws in the Nemrud-Dag relief and 
on the Selik stele (see Pto-), where it is visible in the identical position, immediately below 
the central hole. Certainty, in view of the inadequacy of the photograph of is not possible, 
but if the object on /4 is the XgovTfj, then the body to which it was attached was that of 
Heracles and not Chat of Helios, who 1$ not associated with the lion’s skin. 

(2) The other argument derives from the length of the two inscriptions. OGI 404, 
which I have studied in the British Museum, has an average line of 34 letters, of which, on 
an average, 6-7 are on the right face, r 4-x 6 on the rear face. Now the supplements to most 
of the text are certain, being determined by the identical passage in the i6p65 v6\io^ of 
Nemrud-Dag (lin« 1-6 OGI 383, lines 1-7; lines 9-19 = lines 11-24), and it is clear that 
not more than c. 10 letters are to be supplied between the preserved end of each line on the 
rear face and the beginning of the following line on the right face. From a study of the photo¬ 
graph of OGI 404 it can be seen that the figure greeted by Helios stood on the same stele; 
traces of the figure remain, including a small piece of reliefwofk which is identical with a 
fold in the cloak of Antiochus shown on the Selik stele; the figure was evidently Antiochus. 
Thus the missing letters, not more than ten in each line, must have been inscribed on the 
rear face behind the missing figure of Antiochus, and the lost left face must have been leR 
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unmscribed. On the other hand, both side faces of A are inscribed (see the reproduction in 
Jacopi, ofi. cit. fig. 105). The stones therefore cannot be associated. 

The relationship between A and the Selik stele (*** 5 ), republished under 1 above, is un¬ 
certain, and 1 am under the disadvantage that I have not seen A, and Jacopi’s reproduction 
\t very poor. Keil, in Fmch. in ICommagem 52, suggested that A (and OGI 404, which we must 
now exclude) and S formed part of a continuous text of which S was the last member (which 
is certain, ^nce there is a vacant space of six letters after the last word of the inscription). 
This is possible, but far from cert^, and since Keil made no attempt to substantiate his 
conjecture, a few points may he noticed: (a) Pal as and Selik, at which A and S respeedvely 
were found, or were said to have been found, are about 30 km. apart, but this is not a dedrive 
argument against the two stelai having been erected in the same cult-centre, since Palas is on 
the Euphrates and Sebk near it, so that either stone might have been transported from one place 
to the other. (^) The fact that both reliefs apparehdy represent the same scene, Heracles 
greeting Anciochus, has, in the present state of our knowledge, little wdght for or against 
the view that the two stelai were exhibited in the same Imenos. (c) A comparison of the 
measurements of the two stones, and of the number of letters per line on each, indicates that 
the two stelai were similar; width, A: 067 m., .S’: 060 m, 5 thickness, A: 0*27 in., ^; 
0 20 m.; number of letters per line, A : 50 plus', S: 44-50. This is no proof that the stouM 
were erected in the same place, but it indicates that probably they belor^ed to a different 
series of monuments from that of which OGIS 404, with its smaller measurements, formed 
part. 


P. M. Frassr 





NEW FRAGMENTS OF IG IP lo 


(plate 27) 

Of tfie ihree new fragments of/G 11 * 10 here discussed, the two most important (platc 27, 
a-i, Fio. i) were identified in 1948 by Mr. George A. Stamires.* The third fragment is the 
inscription published as /G II* 2403. 

IG II* 10 (EM 8147; no. 2) was found on the Acropolis and published by Ziebarth, 
AM XXI 11 27-34.*" The two contiguous fragments identified by Mr. Stamires had been used 
as the impost of a column in an early Christian church and ornamented with a cross between 
two acanthus leaves (plate 27, c). Professor Sotcriou, of the Byzantine Museum, Athens, dated 
the sculpture, from a drawing, to the early part of the fifth century after Christ. In November 
1947 the fragments were in the museum at Aigina, and Dr. Gabriel Welter** informed me 
that he had found them on the slope of Kolonna Hill, near the so-called Temple of Aphrodite, 
in August 1942. 

It is stated in /G* that the third fragment, IG II* 2^3 (pig. 3), was to be found ‘ in mustc 
I*iraansi ’; but it was not to be found there cither by me in 1948 or by Mr. E- Vanderpool, who 
kindly searched for it in 1951. Dr. Werner Peek, however, sent me some rubbings made 
from a squeeze, and the squeeze itself was subsequently sent to me by Dr. Klaffenbach. 

The cont^ous fragments idendfied by Mr. Stamires do not join EM 8147, but they 
should be ascribed to the same inscription for the folioreasons. Both they and EM 8147 
arc of Pentclic marble, both are opisthographic, the damage is similar, and in both cases the 
columns of names arc roughly stouh^don, while the decree in EM 8147 is strictly so. The lists 
are dmilar, and unusual, since the names are followed by trades instead of patronymics, 
demotics, or nothing at all. Above all, the measurements agree, such as the thickness of the 
stone, the sise of the iettere and their distance apart; * the character of the writing is identical, 

IG n* 2403 can be assigned to the same inscription on the ground of the similarity of the 
list in it to those of both EM 8147 and Mr. Stamires’ pair of fragments; the measurements 
and shapes of the letters are also similar to those on the other three. The only difficulty is 
chat /(?* gives the thickness of 10 II* 2403 as 0 03 m., which is much leas than that of any of 
the other fragments, and no letters appear on the back. The fragment is described as ‘ a dtxtra 
Uinlum inUgra ’; it is probable also that the back has been broken or cut away. 

The following is a comparison of the measurements of the three separate fragments. 




A 5 //* 8403 , 

BA/6147. 


0*138 m. 

_ 

O'Tjam. 

Average ht. of letters Pace A 

0*0064 

varies between 0*008, 
0*003, and 0*010. 

0*0076 

Average ht. of letters Face B 

0*0068 


o*oo6s 

Average ht. of letters and soaces Face A 

0*0183 

O'lit or 0*0118 

0*0105 

Average ht. of leners aad soaces Face B 

0*0084 


o*eo6o 

0*0087 or^ess 

Averace breadth of letters and toaces Face A 

0*0087 

00069 

Average breadth ol Utters and spaces Pace B 

For letter fornusee ncs. 1, s and 3. 

0*007 


0*00 ?3 


1 1 ftm mdebted 10 Kim tor pemuxiM 10 publish hU dcKovery and for generous sssisttnee in the work, and also co Pro- 
foMr Wade'Gery, Or, M. N. Too, and Pr^essot A. EUubit^ek Car reading through (h« manuscnpi and makiAg valuable 
eoTToeiions. 

For the bibliography ofitr II* 10. see M, N. Tod, Grwi HaUtrU^l hieripiwat II, no. lOO. 

** I an indebted co hi'ri and to Mr. Kotzlas, who, during my residence at the Britlab School In :94?-4S, wai ephor 
of Aiiica. for pemusien to publiih them, al» to Mr. R. M. Cook ('or phoiographing them and io the Greek Archaeological 
Council for having ihem moved to the Epigraphioal Mueeum. where they are now nuDU>ered \ % toge ai^ 

* The lena ' chequermnit ’ ia noc um beeauae ic could not apply to the columns of names, which are not strictly 
stoichtdm, or evd lo the decree, which ia iMirWen but bad noi been Atle^ oui In squares, as can be aeea frc4n note 3 • 

* The ri««»qnr^ from the centre of ihe in «>( in line d lo (hai of the in TTpomr- is between 0*303 and 0*303 m. 
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/(?* g^ves the average height of the letters on EM 8147, without specifying which face 
is referred to, as 0 007 m. The slight difference in the thickness between the two fragments 
from Aigina and EM 8147 is natural, since the thinner fragment is at the top. In EM 8147 
the thickness immediately under the moulding is o x 25 m., while 0*075 down it 

is 0*134 m. 

Mr. Stamires’ discovery has made possible a more accurate arrangement of the columns 

than that >it IG*. 

It is usually thought that there were seven columns on the original stele in Face B, the 
third preserved column on EM 8147 being the middle one. There should be three columns 
to the right of it, to find room for the formula fSo^ Ti\\ poXf^i xod twx Sfjuupt on the other 
side.* As for the columns to the left of it, von Prott, for example, suggests “ that as the second 
column of 8147 contains the name Aigds and the first has no tribal name at the head, there 
must have been yet another to the left with the name of Ercchthcis. This su^esdon has been 
generally followed since, although it would give ErechthcU more names than the other tribes. 
De Saneds, however, has his doubts.* 

We now have fragments containing (Face B) two columns, the first with the name of 
Hippothontis, the second with that of Erechtheis, preceded by a heading. We also know that 
there were names on Face A (Wilhelm ’ was right in saying that Face A was not filled with 
the decree). This suggests that there were two or more lists of names, arrai^ed in tribes in 
thdr official order, which means that we must place the Aigina fragments ei^er so that the 
name of Hippothontis comes after that of A^eis on 8147 or $0 that Erechtheis comes before it 

The first of these arrangements is not likely. It would Involve the assumption of three, 
or even four, lists of names, and we should have to assume that there was another Erechchds 
just where that name would come if we place the Aigina fragments to the left of the centre, 
The fragments should therefore be placed so that the Erechtheis will come in the column 
before the Aigds of 8147, and Hippothontis before that. 

That means that we have to postulate at least seven columns on the original stele. The 
bottom of the first will be the left-hand column on the fragments from Aigina containing the 
name of Hippothontis. The top of the s«:ond will be the first column on 8147, The bottom 
of the second will be the right-hand column of the Aigina fragments, where the tribe Erechtheis 
begins, The top of the third •will be the second column of 8147, and the top of the fourth will 
be the third column of 8147 (see fio. 4), 

It is possible that there was an dghth colunm to the left. The measurements across the 
columns arc compatible with dther eight or seven, and die assumption of an eighth would 
diminale an unusually wide margin to the left of the columns. It would also relieve us of 
having to say that the edge of the re-used fragment is the ordinal edge of the stele, and it 
might be more likely if there were three lists of names in the inscription (see pp. 111 -i 2). But 
this is not conclusive. The original edge could well have been kept by the second usdt of the 
stone, and the margin was probably narrower at the top owing to tapering of Che stele (we 
may compare, for instance, Kirchner, Imagines r, 41 and 43). Moreover, apart from what 
will be said on p. in, if there were an even number of columns the heading would be 
unsymmetricaj. The heading should be restored [AwiA5ti 5 Sy]pauufrm/6 since the name 
occurs in the text, and that should mean that the gamma of ^ypawdreue was in the 
centre of the heading. The gamma is lost, but enough is preserved to show that it was opposite 
the middle, and not the end, of the column that /G* prints as the third. Therefore, if the 

* TwQ columi^a are just possible, but not likely, * AM XXV 34. 

SiofU LI 9B7-308, espedally 303. ’ Ojfi XXI 167, 
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heading were symmetrical that column should be the middle one, and there should therefore 
be seven columns.® The sole would then be about 0 8 m. or more across, and we should expect 
four columns on Face A.® 

It is more difHcult than it appears at iirst sight to place IG II® 3403. Since states 
that there is an edge preserved on iht right, it seems as if the fragment ought to be in the right- 
hand column of Face A, but if the edge of the fragment is original, the column could not have 
been more than 0 iB across, and was probably \iss, whereas the column on the Aigina fragment, 
which wds the right-hand column on Face A, was broader than that, since it is 0*178 from (he 
left edge of the inscribed portion to the right edge of the fragment- Therefore unless the column 


I 

^ AHli L 

Y O HA 

/^IT O 0-^ [ 

YTOTOm ^ 

K 7 

pAnP=f-Orio I I 
6iO?'5XYTOnA [ 

j} . TH^Y^/s A>^AN 0 PA I 

( TPAf>£ ) 

A OA I 

Pio. 3-— /<? II® 2403, Face A (tkacsd rttou a SQveaze). 

tvas much narrower at the bottom than at the top, which is not likely, we must assume that 
the edge of 2403 is not original and that we do not know in which column it should be placed.*® 


at 79, e isi 9 t 97 > £M 6t47, (im Uiluum, o*ti6 o., second 0 m. The left «dee oTcbe tint on Face B of EM 0:47 
co^opoadi with the left side cf the lau orirpMTo • • io line 8 ob P&ce A. tbatofthefoJlowic^columa to tbe space berween 
otpii 4 afid upsikm m aftrslf in line 5, and that of the foUovrinE to the ldt«faand nde of the cijhe in ’Ad^MbOK. Oo Face A 
in fC ll* 2403, the maximum broldih of Chat fraamect is 0*23 m., the disiaoce ftoa the nnt letter in the last line to the 


from the left eda^ ot the insmbed wriace to the ri^bt e^e of the fragment is 0*178 m. These measuremeou fie bat with 
columns of about 0*9 a. across, poaibly a lircle mera. That, and the measurements on Face 6 , suggest that the breadth 
of the ueie was rather more than 0*8 m. 

The disposition of the colunuu on Face A in rio. 4 Is not intended to be more than approxiaiaie. 

* The heading, of course, a^ht not have been synimeirical. The centres of other‘headings of decrea, wbieb were 
msec as if meant to be e/mmetrical, were sometimes not exactly tn the eentre of the stooe, such as /C II* i (Kirehner. 
Imatimi pi. 19) ^ 111. SoneUmee it is over the ceotial letter of (he decree but not in the centre of the stone, as in 1* 
76 aad 145, headings which are, however, not inset. In it? 2* 113 and ft? II* 1740 m ea mre me pts from t he tq ueews suggest 
that it was in the centre. Qroas asymmetry was usually avoided, which argua arsiiiut Ziebarth (AM x 3 uil e8), who 
sugjmted that the secretary’s demotic appeared in the heading. A demotic 10 tbe left of would make the line 

too long for (he formula, while one to the right would he unu£ial and make the hewing gromy unsymmeiricai. 

If we were to place the name orHlppothoniis on Pace B of the Aigina ftagments t^e Aigeis orE.M. 8147, and 
thus aasuoie fewer than seven columna and a narrower stele, (ben the et^e of/f? II* ^403 might bavel^ original, because 
we could asume four columns on Face A. Such an amngonent on Face B, is, however, unlikely, for reasons discussed 


on p. J11, and also b e caus e it would be improbable If there were an equal nuoibo of 
possiUe to squeoe It in if we assume Ave columns on Face A and ei^i on Face B, but 


of people in each tribe. It mi^t be 
, but we have seen that this U unltkdy. 
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io8 

The height of the stde can be calculated approximately by Che arrangement of the tribes 
on Face B, It was at lease i‘5 m. with the heading, or 1*4. m. without. The width of the 
whole stele was probably over 0*8 m., perhaps about 0*85 m. This is calculated lh>ni the 
widths of the preserved columns and the assumption that Hippothontis was holding the 
prytany, which was suggested by Wilhelm,because of a restoration [ Tu r ieO ojvrris fTTpurdveue 
^pauudrevs] in /<? ID 9, a stoic/uden inscription with short lines. Even assuming 
the longest tribal name, the formula does not quite 6U the space required for column VII on the 
other side, assuming that column VII was the same width as the preserved columns on Face B. 
It may be that one of the lost columns was a little narrower than those that are preserved, or 
that the letters on Face A, the spacing in which is iircgular, were further apart on the lost part 
of the stone, or that the word 6eol should be added before l 5 o§sv, as in il? I* 5a.** 

No new text of the decree will be primed here, but only the text of the Aigina fragments 
and some remarks on the rest. 


TEXT OF AIGINA FRAGMENTS 

EM and h. TVo coaiisuous rnmeau of P«awli< marble, of which the rj«ht ed^ orJy U original. Heigbc 

0*37 RL, breadth O'SS m., thickness 0138 a., lieigfat ofuucribed portion on Pace A 0 390 m., breadth m. Height of 
letters, 0*0084 ni. 00 Face A. 0*0068 m. cn face B. Height of letien and spaces, oo 1 9 $ re. on Pace A, 0*0004 na, on face S. 
Breadth of leiios aod space, 0*0067 ai. 00 face A, 0-007 on Face fi. For the fwms of the letters see the drawing 
no. I. The probable date is 403/e, Us likely 40J /400. 


[.y]e«p(y6?) 

[.]os 

[.jKpOUUyOTT (cbXTl$) 


[. . . .]o$ dncr§op(y6$} 

5 [--]<ry[«y]^SlCPA[--] 

I AWAol-AA (or M) 
[. . .]iicoy PEi[.JZO[- . -] 

['ATToX]W8a)p[o$] yva[ip(B05)] 

[. -. .]irH[. .]i[. .]p[: - -] 
zo [--]iir.]/[.]Khioj:----] 

[.]2 E[. .]AAH[---] 

[. . .]o^^^.]H•]A[--] 

[... .]«v Kdnnpios) 

[, . . .joco? ’iTXuv(eCis ?) 

15 [. . . .]^N yswp(yd$) 


Face A 

[. . .]6Xr|syaX(«0??) 

[. - . .]t»v 4X[isCr(?)]5 
[- * -]x<^ 4(:ioTT(cb>ns) 

[. . . t]TnTO$ XP’^{X^) 

20 (. . . Jlc^Tjpcrros aiT(oTrcbATi5) 

[-t]pl<25 yva 9 (e 05 ) 

[- - -]{o5 Xipcrv(ccTOTrcbXTi5) 

[- - . .]cr5 5op(;^) 

[. . . i]TrTTOS h[- -K--] 

25 re - 

S.§]yX[...] 

8 d^9i{TOTr6XT^5) 
[••««.? -Jv 6vo(K6jio$) 

6 -]yo$ Trpievo(*rroid5) 

30 [--0^ i]X9iT f-]A[. -] 

[,.^,e..]H[.]rcn 


“ OJA JCX 1 164. 

»• One xvay to avoid either of these aiiernaiive* would be to assume that the decree began with ISe^rw Tfli only, 
asdo iC 11*6 {«, W 3 ,^p, tij), IS ( 3 »W. t6, I7, and 18 (394/3), or eBeEr* t&i as in /C 11 * «6 (394-387), and 
poenbJy % (m. 403/e). Thu would mean that there were six coJunuu on Face B and the breadth of the stele would^ about 
0‘7ain. There would thm be three coliuims on Pace A. Theae, and the heading, would be more unsvimnetrical than « 
tealJy likely. ' 
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I- 
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--1 
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10 
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1- 

.-JNI[- -)2 
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.-] 


1 - 

- ]05fijiTro(p05?) 


L- 

.]AE[. .]2[---] 

15 
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A| 
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in 

;---“'---]Ap[----i 

30 
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0N[ . ]EI[---] 
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]Ar[.--M-.-l 


fl- 

.]ATHt- - - -] K[6]Tni(Xos) 


1- 

-]N[- - - - -]ENT[- - -] 

25 

r.]E[. .]E[.. .]CA [—1 


Af. 

]r[..]r[.iEY[.-] 


I-- 

-]L[- -lAt-JHATIOt- - -] 


I-- 

. ]H[- ■ - ■ -] 


!-• 

-.]!([- .] 

30 

I-- 

.-] 


I-- 



I-- 

.]''[-•] 


1 -- 

. 10 P(- -) 


I-- 

. -I0[- -] 

35 

I-- 
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t|- 

. 14[- -1 


1 - 

• -]AA[.]nECAP[- -] 


I-- 

- ]ZA[.]P[.. .]in(- -) 


L-- 



Coi II 

[- -.] 

55 [.-] 

t- .----j 

[- - -.] 

[.]H[- - -] 

(•A]pi<m>[-] 

60 o{- - - -] 

XdpCOV - - -] 
’HpaKXfi(5r|[5 - - - -] 
['E] 7 n>^vn? k[- - - -] 
r>cfWK(as o[- * • -] 

65 *Avt{8oto? 7[- - - -] 

AiKcno; OTa[^i6{&Trei65 ?)] 

’Av6p4^ WC'fTiy^] 
Zwal^io? cn[ST|pop(y6s?)] 
Odvos TOpTr){y^) 

70 rXawftclas f[-] 

*AaTtfiryTi5 u{[ct 6 w»t 65] 
®Ac|c(v6pf5[Ti5 - - - -J 
Z«Taip(8Ti[s - - - 
2coTa[[tpl6r;5]] 

75 n*^iAc*s 

I^6o>v {yK[- - - • 
[K3opii^jdS[r|5 . - - 
Kvi^^ yKi3p(y6?) 

OT& TTap^p[euov t«i] 
l|i nepaigT 5 [i‘|Wi3i] 

’Ep€X^t5o[7] 

'ApSris d[pt]ot'iT(ci65)] 
'ApioTvrt>[ii? - - - 

'ISCrns Ka[--] 

85 jjMixos o(-] 

i[.-] 

[-.-3 

[.- -] 

90 IH[.-] 

K .-] 

B[--] 

[-. 1 

nAr,]A[. .]0[- -] 

95 AEA[--] 

Xcopi; lc^c^§o('ircI>XT;$)] 
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C^l.! 

40 £[- -]EY[- -]o$ Cmoy{pawjcrr 605 ) 

[‘ l 7 nT]o 6 [ 65 ]yTi 5 {05) 

[- - - -JNIXZ EKT[- - -I 

[. .]H[. - - .]TIAEI : [. -] 

45 i;-.----]AKY=An(--) 

•EliTtjKp^^E?] (wr(oT6yo$) 

[. .. -]wv y5(co(5y6s} 

[..,.]PO[--] 

[-^-.-] 0 ^CX [-.3 

50 [-— vm-1 

[....]||KI[.]N[---] 


Col. U 

Ka^A^oTp[c]T[o5 - -] 

XAVAAAt- - - “] 

E-.-HC-----] 

100 [-.-] 

I[.-] 

IAAAt/[- -JA - - - -] 

[.]pr[-.-] 

i;K]ciAXi[a5 -----] 

105 ['ETf]lKTa[S-] 

[S]<^l« 5 [-] 

['At]v$ TTi|U[-] 

EKc^]Xlo^ l[uiT(opos)] 

f£\>a]FKl^u[o5-] 

tio Ui-.--.] 

[.] 

l[-.] 

[.-] 

ns t..M-.'] 


}foU. The most likely restoration for the heading in lines 79 and 80 of Face B of the 
fragments from Aigina is otSe Trap 4 n[ 6 vov T«i] Iw nepcncT 8[Vmcoi]. This, however, seems 
rather too long for the breadth of the column * but it is difficult to restore anything else. The 
best solution would seem to be the supposition that the letters in line 79 were crowded together 
at the end of the line. 

COMMENTARY 


There has been some recent damage to EM 8147, and it was found impossible to read 
the word lyyiloicnv in line 9 of Face A. On Pace A the first letter of line 4 may be a im. The 
end of line 9 is -rt*? 64 A**. On Face B, in line 7 of the second column, that is columri III of 
the complete stele, the name is more likdy to be ’0 [vti(7]1^^[s] than *Ovci(.] and column IV 
can be corrected in several places, thus: 

- - •] 

n[. .JitnrE©?] or Cl. vottitEos • • •] 

'A5«pl[,.]A[ • • -] possiblj Ml 
Aixv[.]00E.]0 poisUly Ayxv[o] 96 [p 3 o[s - - -] 

5 [//.jArAi'-i.---] 

[(bp]Oytxo[$ - - - 

ri.]i^a[s - - - 

Zeo(Xo5 E" * * *] 

^P?[s] - - -] 

JO Af|Wi[05 - - - 

EOa0X[o? - - - -] 

MNA or MHA[-] 

MAC[- • - -]* 
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\ti IG IP 2403 ihtrc are two lines before line i, containing respectively a final 2 and 2 H, 
The name in Hoe 10 is 'Epuwv not 'Epuoj, and that in line 14 is ’AttoXXcovIS^^ followed by traces 
for which Peek suggests «n/[ 6 o^(©Troi 65 )], though crctk[- -] is possible, the last line does not 
begin with dtUa but vdth i' which might be read as E^an[To$] {no. 3). 

Since we know that there were names on Face A and’ at'least two columns of names on 
Face B, of which one included, as well as others, men who 'iTap 4 w[gvov t«i] i\i TTipaisT 
this may help to elucidate the problem whether the decree was about two groups of people, 
of whom one ouvKorf^Xdov detri and the other ouvejidxiiwv thu uA^riv Moviy fcp riv, 

with different rewards for each group, or about one group of people who did both. This has 
be^ much debated.« Since one of our lists is headed wi th a note of what the group had done, 
it is probable that the decree did refer to different groups of people who did differeni things 
and received different rewards, but it is not certain whether there were two or more such 
groups. There may have been a third group, the t6 $ A' of line 9 on Face A, or, which 
is rather more likely, there may have been a third group mentioned between t6v in line 7 
and ^ in line 8, s.g. i6v TroXeuov SimoWuri^fV, xcri &701 AXXoi- Sttvi Sic^^Xcrycri fcyivwTO. 

Then we might assume that the first list was on Face A and that the second and third 
were on Face B, But when we come to arrange the tribes on the stone, assuming that they 
contained an apprommately equal number of names, and knowing the position of three of 
them, it is difficult. If there are to be ten tribes before the Erechtheis on Face B, there will 
have to be an eighth column, which, as we have already seen, is unlikely, and the stele would 
be over 0 9 m. broad, which is not very probable.** If, however, we assume only two lists, 
it is also difficult. We wonder why the stone-cutter did not arrange to put all the fiRt list on 
one side, so as not to affront some of the people in it by putdng them in smaller letters on the 
back: and it seems that there were more names in the part of the first list that came on Face A 
than in that on Face B, whereas if there were an equal number of people in the tribes, there 
should be the same number in each part of the list.** 

Perhaps the best solution is to suppose that there were three lists which were arranged 
amoc^ seven columns on Face B and four on Face A in such a way that the first list occupied 
the first column on Face A, the second occupied the other three columns on Face A and was 
continued on Face B, and the third was the list that began with our heading Erechtheis and 
filled the rest of Face B. Since the third was headed ol 5 e irccp^svov t«v] Iu flepcnef SCt'iuwi]* 
it is likely that the second was headed oTSe owuicrx*1«f^ Movixlomv and the first 

oTSe ouvwrrfjXdov dnr6 dnyXfjs. In that case there were three categories of people.** 

The question of what was bestowed on them cannot be separated from chat of the date 
of the decree. The usual view is that this decree conferred enfranchisement on at least one 
category of beneficiaries and that it was passed in the archonship of Xeaainctos, 401/400 B.c. 
This is because the name of that archon is generally restored in the heading. The name of 

" See, for example, REG XL $$, note 2. 

Scelal were not usually as broad as that if they were 0*1 $5 id. thick. IC U* 1700 h < ‘57 m. 09 nt. broad, and 
o*t m. thi^; aad 1713 is Q'155 cn. thick and over a metre broad. But irtbere \vere aa e^i^ aumb^ of people in ihe 
tribes, to postulate eight colimtni would involve the unlikely aasumption that the sida were iiuoib^ as well. 

There may not, of course, have bees an equal number of people in each tribe. They may have been aaaigned to 
the tribea In which they had been fighting in the war Lysias XIlI 79), or have beeo distributed in same other way which 
do not bkow. In that case we cannot tell how they were disrributa on the Mone, but an arraegeoeDt which implia 
either more or fewer than sevea columns 00 Pace B is,lbr reasooa diicuaied on p, 104, unlikely. 

If there were sue coluuma on Pace B and three on Face A, we should have to iv^ UitB if there were an equal 

number in each tribe. It would be a ftitcher argument that (he Ibt on Pace A was continued cm Face S If the tribal nante 
fAKAMAritIdjgg were restored in line 9 of the Aigina fraameoi of Face A, wbk]i is likely if the letters of that Une wm 
jiateJuAn ([innod£lNTlh]Ol being Juit possible), out theletien of tribal names were sometimes spaced more widelvilian 
^oae of tbe lines above and below (see no. i. Face Bi in which caae ii could have been fANHOXiajOI. The surlace is 
dacroyed where tbe Jellg should be. 
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Pythodoros, 404/3 b.c., has been preferred by von Proit.i’ Hicks and Hill,” and Raubitschek,” 
who, at the lime he discussed it, thought that this was the proposal of Thrasyboulos that was 
declared illegal. Which of these two dates is right depends pardy on whether the decree was 
in fact one of enfranchisement. 

The chief reason for restoring it as a decree of enfranchisement is that the beneficiaries 
are arranged in Athenian tribes.*® But we can see from the decree that there were at least 
two categories of beneficiaries, of which at least the second was granted Kc6<ifTT8p 

'A6T|valois, which suggests chat they were not being enfranchised-*^ We can see from the stone, 
however, that it was those in this second or third category who were arranged in tribes, and 
if they could be thus arranged without beii^ enfranchised, that might have been posable for 
the first. The phrase v6uois toTs oOtoIs iTtpl oCrrwv dpx^^ xp[fie6ai of? wcl irspi - - • ?] 
does not suggest full citizenship, whatever be restored- If the decree is an enfranchisement of 
401/400 B.C., it is strange, as Raubitschek points out, that none of our sources mention it, 
whereas there is mention of a promise of isoUkia made after the batdc at Mounichia to all who 
had fought on the democratic side. This is why Ziebarth and Wilhelm suggest that the second 
of our two groups was given isoulna, but there is nothing in Xenophon's tact to prevent his 
referring to both groups.** The chief difficulty in restoring this as a grant of isoUlgia is that 
the beneficiaries were arranged in tribes, but it might be that to serve in Athenian tribes is 
what was meant by the phrase oTpcrreOeoBcci usr' 'Afirivafcov, which often occurs in grants of 
isoteUia, as can be seen from the index to IG If*. 


The chief objection to Raubitschek’s contention that this is the decree of Thrasyboulos 
which was declared illegal is that the decree of Thrasyboulos is not likely to have been passed 
after the proposal that he made to enfranchise the orator Lysias personally. The Lysias 
proposal was made before the Council was set up, and there is a council in our decree,” We 
should have to assume that the Council had been set up, but wrongly constituted, and that 
brings us back to our chronological problem. The difficulty in assuming that it was a decree 
about wMa, or anything like it, in the archonship of Pythodoros, or, for that matter, of 
assuming that this was the decree that was declared illegal, is Ac date for the battle at Mounichia 
implied in Xenophon,** and the number of events that are known to have taken place between 
that date and the return. The return could hardly have been in the calendar year of Pythodoros 
at all and we should have to assume that his name was inscribed on the decree because no 
archon had yet been found to replace him. That is quite likely, and would reconcile various 
dates given for the return,” and provide a possible explanation for any illegality.** 


»» ^AfXXVsa. 
* Hubma X 


** Cnei tiUt^rieoi IrtscrMians ^ 
»• See, f.g., Ketnt, AM XXV' 


!! & WiUieLn. OJk XXI161. A niher unlikely eEpItzuCion «f tbu cerm will be found in REG XL o«. 

. « AM XXIII 36 5 Oyh XXr t6a. The forroulM for fnnu of ispiJis wiU be found 

Index 10 IC It*, but if there were eevm coluniM rfnetne* on Fice B the formula used was probably shoner than 

“ ^ 83^ and/ The Iwo measures are usually idenii^ed, but it will be seen from the above references 

that the deew a^ut Lyaas vm probably an honorary decree for a sin^e man b^mniiiB hmWi . . . followed bv a wate* 
meat ol what he had done. The manuscnpl reading in 835/ has, however, been emended to Swm or W.' If there 
were two d ec r ees Archinos ouaabed them both ^aa6a and SI. 

HsIMcall4,aK. ^ \S ! 

* * Plut. A Cler. 34 af, VU. X Or. 835/, 8^; 39 and 41. For the events see Mpecialfy Xen. HtU. II4, a6-4i, 

^ w« must also consider ibe date of Lynas XII and of the decree of Phormisios opposed m Lysias XXXIV fS ^iin 
the Loeb edition). ' 'r » 


^ might ap^ surgery and suggest that Thrasyboulos' decree, Phormidos' decree, and the oiopoial of iuieUia in 
Xpiophen were all propceed on the same day, and identify the most likely one with IC II* to, m that the AemsaL was 
nustakea about either the contents, the procedure, or tbe fate of die proposal of Thrasyboulos 

p, . if “cept the idtttificatioo of RA 13369 with 19413, was an oligarch and bad probably gone to 

li^teuSB. Hu naw later expunged from the bst of archons, and if U was et^aven on a decree would ofi« a eood 
to anybody who wanted the decree declared illegal. But the name snrmui have been used in iater inserioSons 
(/& 11 *:$71, and 1498 line 31 , both restored). ^ 
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There are two other arguments against restoring the name of Xenainetos. One is that 
a decree,*’ forbidding citizenship to anybody whose parents had not possessed it, was passed 
in 403/2 B.c,, and such a decree is more easy to explain just after our decree than just before 
It. The other is the improbabiHty that any decree Uke IG 11* 10 should have been delayed 
for two years. 

The decree, therefore, is rather more likely to have been passed in the archonship of 
Py thodoros than m that of Xenainetos, and may or may not be a decree of enfranchisement 
If it was one of enfranchisement, it is even more unlikely to have been passed in the archonship 
of Xenainetos. 

Both the fragments from Aigina and those previously published contain names of trades ** 
that arc attested neither in the Tktsaunts of Stephanos nor, apart from this inscription, in 
LS», such as 6 vok6(uo^) in EM 8147, Trpiovo(7roi6s) or Trpwvo{mbA^s) on Face A of the fragments 
from Aigina, oTof4n8(crrtoi<S5)] on Face B, and octkk (07:016$) and ocvBc*- in it?H* 2403 (see 
p. j 11). *OuoK67ro$. however, is attested in Alexis 13 (LS*, s. 9 .) and in Stephanus from Pollux, 
oco<K(oTroi6s) occurs in papyri,** and oro^ifioTToite in Geoponica V 52, where it rneans ‘ making 

Some names are poorly attested in literature. Kcxpuo(TTdAi^$), found in EM 8147, recun 
in IG II*, 1526, line 19. KpouuuoTr(<i5\n$) from Face A of the Aigina fragments is not cited in 
LS* before the second century b.c., but ^urcvpyds appean in Darius’ letter to Gadatas.** 
On Face B the xi.... in line 61 might be ki[^»to{7toi 6$)] which is found in Plutarch, 
or Ki[8ap<ci(&6$)]. 

Since metics were forbidden to own land, ygcopyds, which is found several times, should 
mean ‘ ferm-hand ’ rather than ‘ farmer The word yveopo^j, which occurs both in EM 
8147 and Face A of the Aigina fragments, attests the spelling with gamma for the late fifth 
century, a question discussed in LS* f.s. * kvo^sOs The word 111060x765, which is found both 
in EM 8147 and Face B of the fragments from Aigina, is more likely lo mean * hired labourer ’ ** 
than ‘ mercenary soldier ’.** 01xo66uo5 is rendered as ‘ builder, architect ’ in LS*: ‘ builder ’ 
is more likely in IG II* 1685 A 3, 3, but here we cannot tell. On Face A of the fragments 
from Aigina occurring in Kritias,** is more likely than ipiOTr{X6TT|5), The o\*r[- -] 

could be aiT(oTfoi65) and probably a slave, or 07T(o7r6Xfis), who could be a distinguished 
person, Since slaves’ names did not often end in -lcTpcrro5, oiT(o7TcbAT|5) is more probable. 
On Face B of the Ai^na fragments 6pTOTr(oi65) and dpT07T(<bXT|s) are boA possible in line 82. 
For the [yfxxwjucmCfs In line 2 and the «>iTOy(p«uuaTpkj) in line 40 we may compare Tod,** and 
Clerc,** and also IG 11* 155^ A, line r4, referring to a freed slave. The word fu^topo? and its 
distinction from KdtrfiXo^ is discussed in LS* s.v. ‘ inropos also by Tod and Clerc,** A freed 
slave is an Spiropoj in IG II* r557 A, line 59. The word restored w]pauoX6(yo5) in line 16 of 
Face B presents a puzzle, for by all analogy ** the word should mean ‘ one who collects tiles, 

*' Ath«aa«u» XIII 577^. CT. RBG XL 90, note s. 99. 

** N&mei for trades are d iscuge d bv A. (!hJd«ruii, Zo mmnuiuM e ia eendUient ^ librrii 01 Cwia, 350-356, M. Clere, 
r" A/AW iUtfnwu, 390 - 4 «^ and M. N, Tod, Vill ao3-s> 1, hereinafter referred to m Calderiai, cTerc, aixl T^. 
See al2o Ted, Epi^aphical Notes 00 Freedroeo's Profesions , in XH, id-as. The refereneea for the tee of 

(be words here ducuaaed wiJl he found ao LS* ujiJks otherwise iiaicd. 

** Buck and Petenes, Indtx $0. SI^ oo. 

Tod, ao5, if. Plato, Tkl. 17W. For ilavcs on the land »e« T. R. Glover, Th« Ovllmi of ike Cmk 66-7. 

** ^ Tod, 8:0, and IG IP 1673, line 4. 

•* Calderiiu, 353. The word mi^hi, «eoun<, be which could refer to a raetic, ef IC II* 1679, line 180. 

** Diels, /yapMU 4 tf V«f»iaaliJir 870. 

** BSA Vllf 910-3 It. ** C2erc, 411, »» Loe. til. 905-6, ftog. 

** Lk. eii. 397-403. See also H. Knorriosa, Enbom (Amiterdain, 1936}, eocrin. 

** Buck and Peienen, 627-636. 
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vdne-jars, or pieces of pottery % and this meaning Is rather absurd. Possibly he served wme,*° 
or put tiles on a roof (Ktpawvv). If uAvnj is to be read in line 4 of Face B in the same frag¬ 
ments, he might have been one of the amateur oracle-mongers discussed recently by Oliver,** 
but it might be part of a name. The word ownorduos is discussed by Tod,** and interpreted 
as ‘ leather-worker ’ or ‘ saddler ’ rather than ‘ shoe-maker ©opniyd? is rendered by 
‘ merchant ’ in LS* and ‘ porter * by Tod; ** in IG II* 1570, line 71 the second interpretation 
is more likely, but here it could be either. TpcaTe30Troi(6?) in IG II* 2403 is rendered by LS* 
as * a slave who sets the table but, since Sokrates is not a name that one would expect for a 
slave, it may be that he was a carpenter who made tables, for which we may compare the word 

Tpunk^nciicc.** 


The names in the lists on the fragmentt from Aigina show that many of the beneficiaries 
were humble folk and some were barbarians, an observation that applies to the names on the 
other fragments as well, the more noteworthy of which have been included in the following 
remarks. 

Some of the names do not prove this at all, such as Nerakltides, Epigmis, Glmkias^ AnlidoUts, 
DiAew, Aristjjules, and Dexandrides^ which occur among the citizens of Athens in all periods 
down to the Roman Empire, as may be seen from the Prosepographia Aiticn. We may note 
that there is a tombstone of a Dexandrides, an isokUs, of the early fourth century.** Peimtrates, 
of coune, was a respectable name outside Athens.** 

Others are rare, but there is no reason to think that they were confined to any particular 
class, such as KmTUhiada^ for which I can find no parallel,*’ and Sotairid&Sy of which there is 
another example, ZcorcfipiSr^^ rc£*cr 4 v{ 5 pou) n6ipai(gCfs), on an unpublished dikast’s ticket in the 
National Museum, Athens, possibly from the Karapanos Coll.*’* The same would apply to 
EiiarkidmoSy if that is the correct reading and restoration in Face B line 109. Kritkon, too, is 
rare, but seems to belong to a free man it occurs in Rheneia.*® It may appear in Ps.-Hdt., 
ViL Hm. I,*®* at Oiantheia in the fourth century *• and at Eretria between 280 and 275 B.c.’ 
as the name of a citizen.®® It is also found at Delphi before 272 b.c.®* 

Other of the names in our list seem to occur rarely, or not at all, before the fourth century: 
but when they are found they appear as soon among the upper classes as among the lower. 
Pamphilfis and for instance, are rare before about 400 b.g. and very common later, 

Pamphilos being more common in the fourth century and Sosibios later, as can be seen from the 
ProsopograpMa Attica. The same might apply to Htrmony of which there arc a good many 
instances, but few before the fourth century. It occurs as the name of a painter in Troizen,®* 
who according to PE VIII 894 was very archaic, as that of the tyrant of Myrina in Lemnos 
in the sbrth or early fifth century," and of the father of Hermokrates in Syracuse.®* In 
Athens in 411 B.c. a commander of the TTsplTtoXoi was so called, and so was a Laconian sailor 
in 406 B.c. Thereafter it occurs very frequently. 

Yet others do not seem to occur amor^ the upper classes before the fourth century. 


** ^ Men&cder, Sam. 75. 

« Tkt Aihaien a /xAr Saend ok AMtstral Lm (Baliiioore, 1950), CSiAp. I. On ihe Mpuf, ifthu is ibe readim? 

iioe 17,1 have no conjecrure, , ^ 

:: «■ “• 
y Nam« denv«d from eihnics and ending in -dSin er« iisted bj- Be<hcd in HP 
“4S. line 79. ThJi luc was probably pven because of ibe Arlienian capture 0 
rw«w* IV O949;, i-«,JJ. 79, note 8. « Aihenaeus IV 1736. 

Cr reads, wiih one MS, KrgUva. « Polyacnue VIII ^ 

11 (9). aagA, line $. For the date see HutHria XVI 
^ ^ ** Suidas s.a, Adler I ai6 ' 

. IV^sfl. Plut., lae. au. Ale. *5, Thuc. Vllf gs. Gf. Vit.X * 


ia 


ialGl* 


4 M 

*• IGXli (9). a. 


“ Paus. 
Tbuc 


547 ) and we may eompare NcQrai 65 « 
majtw, tf. Tod, GHl I* j la, p. too. 

For (he date aee A 5 XVII 3, 308s., 
“ FniileadiDtip/tu 111 i, lit. 
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Andreas, for example, occurs at Sikyon in the seventh century as the name of the low*bora 
father of the tyrant Orthagoras,** and in the fifth century as that of a medc worldng on the 
Ercchthdon.** In the fourth centur>' it occurs on Athdiian tombstones,*’ and after that it 
is found frequently. Emporvjn is another fairly good example; it 1 $ the name of the fother 
of a sculptor in IG I* 508 and 509, of which 508 is dated by Raubitschek and Jeffery to the early 
fifth century.*® It is found on two tombstones of about 400 B.c.®* and, without a demotic, 
in a list of dedications compiled in 341/40 B.c.*® It also occura on a tombstone of Imperial 
date.®* Phonos occure in one early dedication in Athens,** and as the name of an unpleasant 
assodate of Kleon.** After that it occun twice, without a demotic, in a list of dedications; •* 
it appears also as the name that Demetrius of Phaleron thought prudent to alter,®* as the name of 
an eptmleies and his fether,** and elsewhere at Athens. *’ It occurs often at Eretria, Chal lets, ®® and 
Delos.** It is the name of a Pythagorean ridiculed by Anliphanes,’® and is given to one 
of the Argonauts by ApoUodorus,The name Mikos occurs in an Athenian casualty-list in 
the late fifth century; as the name of a sailor and a sailor’s fother in an inscription which 
may be of the late fifth or early fourth century; ’* and later as that of a thsQTos in Thasos,’ ® and a 
respectable person in Crete.’* Later the name Mikkos appears twice at Thebes,” and there 
are similar names in Bechtel.’* 

Dmw, Charon, and Ckoiris should also be placed in this category, although there are rare 
occurrences of these names among the upper classes before the fourth century. Dexios is an 
archer at Athens {IG I* 949, of 4S5/4 or 424/3); ef. two sailors in IG 11 * 1951, Unes 008 
and 215. A worshipper of Bendis is so called in 329/8 b . c .,’* and the name occurs on two 
tombstones, IG II® 11057 at the end of the fifth century, and 11058 in the middle of the fourth, 
After the fifth century it is frequent; in Athens, in a list of dedications and elsewhere; ^ 
in Chalkis as the son of one Ploutarchos, so possibly a rich man; ®* in Hermione; ** as a 
kosmos in Crete; ®* and at Delos twice, once as a man of good standing.** It also occurs 
twice as the name of a doctor.** A posriblc occurrence among the upper class before the 
fourth century is that which appears on vases of about 470 b.c.,®’ and also the father of 
Xenophanes of Kolophon.®* Charon is the name of a woodworker (-rtKTtov) mentioned by 
Archilochus,*® but also of the early fifth-century historian from Lampsaios-®* There was an 
alleged brother of Hyperboles of that name;*^ it occurs in IG II* 1951, 171. The other 
occurrences need not belong to humble folk; they are: the father of the deceased on a tomb¬ 
stone which is probably of the fourth century,®* a contemporary of Lysandcr at Sparta,®* one 


** Hdc. Vi 196: PCrffiJiceby) 105, Pa, but «/: Hdf. \'I 196. »« IG V 374, line 6a, 

IC II* to6$o, betw««a 390 and 3^5 ac., utdIG H* Addenda Nova ?398«. ** D«die«tiotu 408, no. 381. 

** It* 9909 , of a Lasbian, and t 9 t 94 . ** IG II* 1333. *> IC II* Addenda 7 ioaA. 

•* /G I* 801. ** Aristophanee, Bev. 12^. Vtso~ tsao. ** IG II* ts34, tinea Ss and sta 

** Suidaa. sa, Adier 11 40. *' iO II* 1939, line 6. *’ Dem. 93, IC IT* 4353.6537* 

« iC XJI 945 B, line «o8, S47, line 6, iC VII 961; //. tlte Index to K XU (9). 

** A? XI (9). 14^, line 99 , and very frequently during the third and aecond centuries. 

’• AUienaoi* jet«. *» f 9, :6. *• 

*'A? (1* 1951, lines 177 and 394. 

A?XII iSy 9?5 and 979. ** Iraet-On. I ai, p. 137. 

•» It Xf ( 4 ). t 040 , line 3. /artfier * Dtlfius III j, 359. »• 465/ *• /C H' 1956, 

/?ir* 1334, line 9 > 5 . Wicboui a demotic. •> A? lt< 1938, lice 68. ** IC XJI (9). 1005. 

** 10 TV T^t. ** /amt. CrH. I p. 3 ti >1 alsooccun on pp. 74 and 279, and II p. 903. 

'* XI ^9). t(4, line 17 (the fint occurrence of the oamc <u tliat pentti), and, aaother Dcxics, IC XI (4). 767 
and eUewhere. 

** Olaus V 1 8, 3$, and, for a client of LyaUs In (he fovnh ccniury*. Pape-BmaHer s.p. ‘ Bekker. ,^»eetlole 139). 

** RobtnaoA and Flud:, Oast Laet-iimes i : 9 -: 13, but ihU Is not likely to be the archer of IC I* 949. T|ie name znay 
also oectir as that of a slave In IC I* 333. 

** Diogenes Laertius IX 9, tt but see Lucian, Afafr, so, ** Aristotir, RM, 1(1 1418*31. 

** FCtM Ilia, no. 969. ** Schol. ad Ariaiopb. Facm 680. 

" iC II* 5453. •> Plot. AptfiUA. U<. 933 «. 
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of the conspirators in Thebes in 379 one commemorated on a tombstone at Lebadda 
before the Roman period,*^ a Megarian of the period between 320 and 310 b.c.,®* a person 
in Delos in 203 b . c .,*’ and an Athenian ephehos of the Roman period.** It also occurs as the 
name of a historian from Naukrads,** and from Carthage,*®* and of an engineer from Magnesia.*®* 
Chains is the name of a Theban harp*player in the fifth century whose playing was considered 
bad.*** A soldier of that name was killed in Sicily in 413 b . c . ; *** there was a contractor 
(^pytbvcr?) in Epidauros who bore it in the early fourih century *** and an arbitrator from 
Megara between Epidauros and Corinth in the third.*** There was also a poet of that name 
in Corcyra, and other later bearers of the name-*** The occurrence of the name in aristocratic 
circles before the fourth century is noted by Robinson and Pluck.**’ Other of our names 
do not seem to have been popular among the upper classes at any time. Paidikos appears to 
be the name of a potter.*** Knips, too, is hardly an aristocratio name.^®* 

Other names are rare, and probably not used among the upper classes. I could find no 
parallel to Bkpen, or Bgersis, which seems almost like a woman’s name. There is an Egertios 
in the fourth century,**® and that is also the name of the founder of Chios,*** but the form 
Egersis seems to be feminine in LS*.*** The names resembling Blepon are hardly aristocratic.*** 
The name EpiktaSt if that is the correct reading in line 105 of theAigina fragments, does not 
seem to occur before the Roman period, although [’EJirucrfcc? is found in Argos much earlier.*** 
There are some other doubtful names, such as the name transcribed [- -]cr^[toy]6s in line 5 of 
Face A of the A^na fragments* If * 0 [vi^<y]lXTi[ 5 ] is not the correct reading in line By of EM 
8147, we may think of Omaisr.*** Kauales of Termessos **• has a name which might resemble 
what stood on the stone in line 98 of the Aigina fragments, Face B; we might suggest Rhatky- 
mifksioi line r? in the same fragments, and, more hopefully, EMarkidemos in line 109. 

Other names sound barbarian. This in Itself need not imply a servile or even a barbarian 
origin, as barbarous sounding names often occur in Ionian cities, their bearers being in all 
probability neither more nor less Greek than the other lonians. An ob\dous example is 
Examyes, the father of Thales of Miletus.**’ A Greek moreover could be named after a foreign 
king (without being either slave or barbarian); we may instance, perhaps, the name Kroisos-*** 
When, however, we find such names accompanied by banausic occupations, a servile origin 
is suggested. 

The name As/yagts was given to a mythological character,*** and belonged to a gram* 
marian of unknown date.**® Aides is Semitic-*’* We may compare 10 11 * 9031, the tomb¬ 
stone of a man from Kition which has the ieliers ABA[- • -] and is dated by Kirchner to the 

** Xeic V 4, 3. « /C VII 3 i6p, •» AtD III i, 161. 

hser. Debs 370, Rnc 8$. llie resdtnf is doubi^^l. “ /(? IP aaso. 

** AS III sido. Suldas s.g. See Papfr-Beoseler s.s. 

Re£mnc«s in Pape-Benseler, s.t. and A£ Til 9031; Suidw /j. (Adler IV 303), wh» rders to t 

second 6fth-century harp player. 

>** Wfrtiria VII 88 . 70 IV* (t). 109, liaeS;. 

n? IV* (:). ?i, line ss,betvre«B 349/1 and 338/7, in one of (he years m which Aratos was oolgeieralgf the Achaean 

League. 

*** References in Pape>Benseler, ro. *Xafpif’. >** Onti 90. *** iiid., s. 

*** I cpuld (wd no Mrallel, but ef. Am, a name which, like Kvly, iDcaos 'gall.msect’, in /G XTI (3). 591, an archaic 
inscripiionfroni Thera; aaopM, /CTV* (<)• line38; A*eM|M,a Phrygiao,Kfll* 10487, and /Tnfttee. IG P oae line 66. 

»f» IG IP 61 ej. XIV 633. fit impedode*. Diels, Bi^. 

IG IP 1675; but vre do aoi know ihe acaius (he deceased in IG IP 5399 and (1338. 
a; rv 353, in the epichoric scripi, Tlte inscription was cepied by Feurmont. 

*'* TAM III:, 897, reading doubilul; 904. also Ofaa/h, TAM II 9,1307, 

TXiVIII J,87«,p. 265. Diog. Laeti. I i, 39 . Hesf^, Suppl. VICl 36a. 

Ovid,Afrl. V 303. 

Suidas, r.o. A0-cv«^ Adler I 393; A£II 1865. In the second ceniuryihere was aniWyes a( Ephesus 
is Sphesu 1 17). also Myaties in Ht^tria XV t?! and Tantalos in IG 11 * 9393, line 16. 

Wnihnow, Db ioniischm Mmsekesmmen 8 . Cf. BSA XLV 2 (1931), 933-8 for 'A^ 8 ^cws. 
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fifth or fourth century. He was a Phoenician, like the Herakltidis of IG IP ^33, for a barbarian 
could have a Greek name as well as the other way round. Prefesaor Bonfantc informs me that 
the name Idyis has an ending that might be Carian. I could not find any parallel, but we 
may compare the freed slave Milyas,*** Madyas,^® a Scythian, Idatyes,®^ and Majsyas, which 
is common in Asia Minor.*** The name though not necessarily the man, is Egyptian. 

For Greek examples we may compare Psammedchos, the.tyrant of Corinth,*** and Amasis 
the vase potter- Psammis is also an imaginary Indian.**’ Other names like Psammis occur 
occasionally among Greeks,'® but some may be derived from «f)duuos and have notbiog to 
do with Egypt. Btndipkonts need not have been a barbarian, but even so, he probably came 
from the neighbourhood of Thrace, as ihe names derived from Bendis are to be found 
there.*® G^s (from IG II* 2403) b Thracian.**" In the fifth century it occurs as the name 
of two slaves who worked on the Erechtheum; *** it also occurs, spelt differently, in IQ II* 
53 *** as the father of a Thadan; twice In /G IP 195hncs 24 and t5i, for the date 
of which see p. 115 above; iu the fourth century,*® and as an iioults in/G II * 7853.*** This 
ioscription, however, appears to be too late to belong to our Gerys. If the letters Mna • - • arc 
to be read in line B12 of 8147, it may be a Doric name, or it may be something like the 
Phoenician Mnascas.*** Professor Wade-Gery suggests restoring the Lydian name Atyi in 
line 107 of the Aigina fragments. I can find no historical Greek example of this. It occurs 
as the name of the son of Croesus **’ and there are also mythological examples of its use.**® 
Thb Ibt docs not claim to be exhaustive, but parallels for the rare names have been 
collected from Bechtel’s Historischt Persorwmamen and from the volumes of the Corpus which 
. were published after that work, and the Ibt thus compiled should be sufficiently representative 
to show the probability of the statement in 'AfriroX., 40: fivjoi ^crvspws f^oov SoOXot,*** and why 
Archinos thought that it was scarcely wise lo enfranchbe these people in such large numbers 
at once. He probably thought that it would increase the uvrimKcodcr that he was trying to 
avoid, as the defeated side would be more likely than he to dbapprove if participation in a 
dvil war against them were to bring Athenian citizenship, and all that that meant, to Phanos 
and Knips, Mikos and Astyages, Abdes, Idyes, and Atys. 

Daphn£ Hbrkward 


'"Don.XXIXs, >«Hdt.Ii03. TAMlls.iiQi. 

'** TAM II:, t&d. line 45, IG II* 9*77, Inter. D4ht 384. Professw BonlinM that the ending yet is dtioaidy 

of Illyrian origin. 

»*• Arinotle, Pei. V 9,««, 

*« /<?IV>{:)«a64,/Gn* 

•»' i<?XirSuppl,493r46‘ 

383, front lireiria. 

*** Diller, Mau Mintiffe C43. 

m stevena and Paion, TV Ertehtkmn 384 no. XIV. 392 no. XVtl, and 396 n© XVII, a Oeryj who was wployed 
in channelling the columns. IHJ., 330 no. ix and 340 no.^. another Gerys who awed timber. 

Whiu Wilhelm. Ail, UrhaiAm V 41, asocUin nitli 2C 11* 6, and dates about 403 a.c. , No 

IG IP tOM5 See also Ketl in Ojh XXVI (I Beiol. 134. 

Gf Pwille it Dtlphet HI i, 4t. •»* Hdt. 1 54 

Ib pape^Denaeler, s.e. ' ' They give an of Adran^Uor. Olympic victor ui 72 a.c., and AUu occur 

in Deios (biser.DiUi 1603), die«#inHerakl«iajn the fourth century («7 IP 8699', Altma u a genah*© in T.iMlii », 144. 
784 7C8. and fijrther eHanples of similar names will be found in Pape>8ouelcr. 

*** The word Btr/ even suggest that the author taw the stone, and either read a mention of davea In Uie part 

that is now niising or nii tlie names and drew the same inference as is dravm here. . TV unusual subscltutioo of 
for patronymics may be a device to conceal the servile origin of some of the bofte5ciarirt. Some of the s)av», if this ij 
correct, such as the otnoOnw (for whom see DlUer, Poet Mixlvt 146). would find it easy cnot^h to give these trade, 
but others may have found it more diSicull, and that may be why Egersls, lor example, has no tnde recoroco aliet the 
name. 


t3t5*96, •** Xen, ^hei. Ill 11. 

®i1l, Inter. Oaf. II p. 38, Athcnaeus XIII adSr, fGIV 73a IV line 16. 

, 564, CIC S0S4, id III 3639 (not jo IG IP), IG IP 9323. An exception is IG XII Suppl. 


NOTES ON SOME INSCRIPTIONS FROM KALYVIA SOKHAS 

1 HAVi read with great iaterest and profit Mr. J. M. CJook’s admirably full and lucid 
account {BSA XLV 261 ff.) of the operations conducted by him at Kalyvia Sokhas, three or four 
miles south of Sparta, in November, 1949. It recalled to mind my first visit to the site, in 
company with Mr. R. Carr Bosanquet, then Director of the British School, in December, 1903, 
m the course of a preliminary survey of Sparta and its neighbourhood vdth a view to the 
commencement of serious work by the School in the following year. It also revived the 
memory of the occasion when, at the close of July, 1904 ,1 left Sparta, alone and on foot, before 
dawn, breakfasted with hospitable IHcnds at Kalyvia, and climbed thence to the peak of 
Taygetus, where I spent a sleepless but memorable night, tramping back to Sparta via Kalyvia 
on the follovring day through sweltering heat and stifling dust. 

The epigraphical portions of Mr, Cook’s report have attracted my special attention, 
Despite the thoroughness with which he has carried out his editorial task and his command of 
the relevant evidence, some problems still await satisfactory solution, and it is in the hope of 
carrying his work one short step further, and thus of enhancing the value of his discoveries, 
that I offer the following comments and suggestions. Wherever I cite an inscription merely by 
number, the reference is to the Laconian and Messenian volume of the Corpus, /GV(s), edited 
in 191$ by W. Kolbe. 

I begin with 229, of which Cook speaks {op. cit. 263 n- 6, 266 n. 13), a dedication to Demcter 
and Kore, coftied in 1902 by M. Fraenkel in the ruined church of‘Ayte 2 o(pfo at Kalyvia Sokhas 
and fint published in 1913 by W. Kolbe {!C V (i). 229). Wilamowitz’s comment was ‘ diffido 
Icctioni,* but there can be no question of its correctness. Not only is there * no reason to 
doubt Trinkel’s reading or the completeness of the inscription ’ (Cook, 226 n. 13), but, as 
1 pointed out m JHS XXXIV 62, I copied the text in December, 1903, when the stone was 
uncovwd and thoroughly cleaned, and had no hesitation about a single letter. Yet the 
inscription presents several problems. Cook would have us write the name of the dedicatrix 
« KXn MKa, regarding this as an example of the substitution of the spiritus asper (for which the 
Laconians no longer used a separate sign) for intervocalic ngma; thus on p. 279 he speaks of 
Klesinika’s dedication’. This correction of Kolbe’s KXtiivIkcx I find it hard to accept; 
KXqmvlKo is not only unatcested, but hardly credible, while KXn- is a recognized variant of 
KXe-, KXea-, K^i-. KX«o-, or KXeu- as the first element in a number of compound names 
{ef. Bechtel, Nisi. Person^nneunfn, 238 fF.), and at Sparta we find KXf|VtKo? (KX^wIkov) (211.50), 
KXqviKlSas KXiiviKsos (126.3), and "Ayios (210.31).^ Clearly « here in¬ 

correctly written in place of the simple t\. For the following woid, MIAAQZ, I can offer no 
suggestion; it is the genitive of a feminine name ending in a form common at Sparta and 
elsewhere, and it obviously gives Klcnika’s metronymic, but its derivation and meaning I 
cannot guess; as Cook points out, E, Bourguct, who re-edited this inscription in his DidecU 
117 f. no. XXXIV, took it as a misspelling of MvX«(ff) w?. After a Kcrl follows OB PI Mil, 
transcribed by Kolbe as ’Oppincb and presumably interpreted by him as a second feminine 
name in the nominative case. But this is open to grave objections- If Klenika’s metro¬ 
nymic is recorded, why not also that of Obrimo ? If the dedication is made jointly by two 
women, why the singular noun osivapubcrrpqa and the singular verb d[var|K5] of Kolbe’s text? 

’ 359 - 3 . fi09'4 Iq we Rod KAwnoif (is$6) and K>Mvice{ (1365.7). 
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Or would he have us undentand the wai as equivalent to f| Koi and * as an altema* 

tive name of lOqivlKa? I therefore regard as Klenika’s patronymic ; * as 

a personal name is found on a coin of Dyrrhachium dated between 329 and 100 b.c. (BMC 
Coins : Tkissafy to Aetolia, 72 no. 106), and rccun in Cilicia {CIG 4428), in two epitaphs from 
Roman catacombs {CIG 9702 f.) and as the name of a rhetor thrice quoted by Stobaeus {Fhr. 
XLVI, 69, 97, CXXII, 15)** The mention of both parents is not unparalleled in Spartao 
mscripdom {e.g. 488,601), and the precedence of the mother’s name is not surprising in the case 
of a woman occupying an official porition in the cult of the Eleusinian goddesses; in the 
similar dedication published by Cook on p. 266 the mother’s name alone is recorded.* Lastly, 
there is the problem of the final A of 229. Kolbc restored thinking that the inscrip¬ 

tion was completed on an adjoining block, but Cook rightly regards it as complete, and in 
JHS XXXIV 62 1 emphasized the fact that' the final A on the scone is so far from the right 
band margin as to make it unlikely that anything followed Three solutions may be suggested: 

(i) the dedicatory verb may have been omitted and the final A may have been engraved 
in error, though this is improbable in the case of so carefully cut an inscription; (2) the final A 
may possibly be an abbreviation for 6(vi8r[KE), for it appears to be so used in 981 and perhaps 
also in 1014; (3) Cook transcribes otivopMocTpfidd, i.e. 6oivapuooTpf|<raoa, thinking that the 
dedication was made not during Klcnika's tenure of the office, but after its expiry.* This 
explanation is ingenious and attractive, and I am prepared to accept it, though a little uneasy 
about the appearance of a verb not only unknown hitherto but also, so far as 1 can see, un¬ 
paralleled in formation. I should have expected a verb denoting tenure of the office of 
6oivapu6<rrpicr to be formed from the (theoretical) masculine •6oivapuoa^?f and so to lack a 
second rho ; thus, the verb corresponding to the title irpoor^pia would be TtpooTccrki} or 
which, though formed from TrpO (jidn ($, are used of feminine subjects. If, however, the 
absence of *6oivcgpuocTf|$ prevented this, I should expect at least the retention in the verb of 
the second iota of doivopuborpia But the hyperarchaistic language of the Laconian Eleusimon 
appears to be untrammelled by the fetters of analogy and normal usage. 

Of the new and complete dedication, published by Cook (pp. 266 f.) and dated by him in 
the middle or late Hellenistic period, little need be said. The editor speaks, at the top of p. 266, 
of ‘ Etymokledeia’s dedication but at the foot of the same page he writes ’E*Mp,oK<X)T|! 5 sia 
in the text and Erymokle(si)deia in the translation, and adds in footnote 14 ‘ For the long form, 
which I have restored after some hesitation, cf. /(5 V. i 591, where Dodwell noted a sigma in 
the ninth place in the name before the letter was chipp^ off’. 1 unhesitatingly prefer the 
shorter form. It recurs in the honorary inscription from Kalyvia Sokhas published by Cook on 
p. 278 (if, as 1 believe, the restoration there offered is correct), as well as in 488.4 and 534-^3 
(where Fourmont’s ETYMOKAHAAIA 2 is corrected to -6[6]fo5), while it must be restored, 
as Cook rightly points out on p. 278, in 604.4, found at Kalyvia but wrongly restored 
by Kolbe. In face of this evidence we may confidently regard the of the new dedication 
(like the ni of K>r|ivlK« in 229) as a mere variant of Personal names compounded with 
•xXfi? are very frequent in Laconia (forty-five different names of this type are found in /(? V (j), 
and others in Laconian inscriptions subsequently published) and cognate names in 

* ^ Lycophron, AUxaiidfd, 698 oi>6v(a^ Upric, and the scholiui od lae. t| «epa 

asi 

* This view 1 stated ic JHS XXXIV 62 ; Bour^et aecepis it withenu discusion dr, 118). 

* The naiDc reciiiered by Bech(«J (Hut. Ptrmiivtsmtn, 978, 34$; <r. SCDl 5$4S OS)) quUe certain, 

restinf oiUy on ibe erideace of /C XI 1 (<i). 58.1 1 7, 240; Roebl (IGA $ 79 .111, sasl and Ziebanh wrote 

* ALnotber possible eumple Is Cook, p, 37 ^, m which see below. 

* The use of tbe aorist puriclple here, as comrasted with (be perteci (ameoAimnwla; of the dedicaiion oa p. SoS, 
sugjesfs tbe iDcaome ' retired'’ rather than Cookes * retiring 
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or (occasionally written -.^{805 or -KXi8ris) arc also common. Thus we might have 

ETvuwAn^ and 'E-rvjaoKAfilS^, though in fact neither has yet been found.^ ^Thc feminine 
forms of names in -KXf|? end in -kXsio, and if a feminine of “KXsiSers was sought, we might expect 
the ending -^ctSsia; this, however, I have not met, and the only paraUei I have found in 
Lacoma to EiviJOKXi^Sgfa is the SwkXi^Succ of 597.2, where also -kXsi- becomes Thus 

ETwOKM^Sgia is a naWral and easily explicable formation, whereas ‘Er^JWfOKr\oite\a lacks ail 
analogy and probability, unless Cook’s appeal to 591 (see above) is well founded. To this I 
now turn. 

The of 591 depends upon three copies, (a) that of E. Dodwell, A Classical and Toba^ 
iraphual Tour through Gr^i, II 400, (i) that ofW. M. Leake, Treoels in the Morea III n and 
no. 73, and (e) an unpublished copy by L. Ross, used by Kolbe in editing 591. Kolbe inserts 
at the end of 11 3, 4, 5, 6 an underUned letter, given by Dodweil but not by Leake and 
m the apparatus crUuus he reports the addidon by Dodwell of H 2 at the dose of 1 s These 
letters are, however, to my mind, valueless. Seeing ®IAOKPAT in I. 2, Dodwell added H2 (of 
which the Z atleast u demonstrably wrong) to complete the name; false is also the 2 added bv 
1“ !5I addirion of 1 to 1. 4, completing the word Kcrf, was an obvious guess, as was 

also that ofZ m 1 . 6 after ArAOOKAEO. In the same way ETYMOKAH in 1. 5 seemed to 
demand a final I, which Dodwell inserted, obviously postulating the name ’ETuuoKhfi^, which 
cajinot W occulted here; considerations of space preclude the restoration ’Etvuo- 
iaf|o[i8d[cr5]. aok takes this sigma as the basis of his preference of the form in 

the new dedication and supposes that the letter was ‘ chipped off' between the time when it 
was seen by DodweU and that at which Leake made his copy, in which the existing edge of the 
stone K cl^rly mYkcd. But this assumption is extremely improbable. True, Dodw^'s work 
was pubJuhed in 1819 and Leake’s not before. 1830, but both travellers saw the stone at the same 
place and copied it mthii, a month of each other-DodweJl on February 26 and Leake on 
March 26,1806. At the end of 1 . 5 Dodwell and Ross copied H, Leake E; here Leake appears 
to be ^ fault, and we may therefore accept the restoration ’ETvpoKXn[6si|«5] offered by Kolbe 
Btfore leaving the new dedication I call attention to two further points. One is the 

AAutrrpi* in all eight ex- 

v/x/ ^U«ation of these two deities Arim^-rnp precedes her daughter,^as also 

feature is the use of Trrdprcr before drrfoc^.mrKvTa, 
^ok translate the fourth daughter of Androtelia to have discharged the amphithalitic 
Zhl h ^ ^ ^!!r* to me more probable than the alternative ‘ the fourth daughter of A., 
discharged, etc. ; but I cannot help wondering whe^er it may not indicate the 

d Jhf t ^ ^ ^ held for as many as 

aght or ten years {BSA XLV 276 f.). In that case we should have an explanation of 

^e use of the perfect participle with reference to Etymokledeia as contrasted with the aorist 
m the two cases just ated. 

The dedication published by Cook on p, 275 is brief, but puztiing. The restoration 

’ 1'*’’ » P0“ible alternative. 

Z ^ ■»« «n«asy; the omission of the ioM is easily paraUeled, 

HdrviL H ^tpAiis 1295.6, nspKXs([5n5j .126. TOpKotov 

'=''' I only (699) and, a closer 

t *■ nip9«s, and in neither case is the form 

of the gemtave known. 1 am therefore tempted to wonder whether we have another metro- 

» The restored io 604 fa, m we have seen, &n error. 
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nymic, like ’AvSporeMa? of p. 266, and should regard as an error for ngp^crvrdi?, 

genitive of ngp^ovreb.* 'EXe.r^j[cn (or enj)) also presents a difficulty, though, as Cook points 
out, this form should probably be restored in 364.6, if we may believe that Fourmont copied a 
Y as I, nor is the second upHUn unexampled, as Cook shows (to his dtaiions we may add 
10 Xn (3). 330-39, 70). What U strange, if true, is the substitution of i/ula for si^ma, a reversal 
of the normal process exemplified in the ovydrrrip of this same inscription. This may possibly 
be due to a confusion with El^dviet, who also enjoyed a cult in Laconia and whose name is 
spelled *EXgv^o (1276, 1345J), (236, 868, iii8},or 'EXyolct (867). 

The two honorary dedications on pp. 276 f. arc fairiy straightforward, and Cook’s prob¬ 
able identification of the Damocles of the first with the Tcivifipio$ of 210-26 provides a welcome 
chronological clue. The fluid nature of the language used Is illustrated by the variant forms 
cSvTr(ioaXiTeu]|( 3 c 4 v and 4v9t8aXti[Te0cradv; in the former the insertion o( sigma before -a 4 v is 
precluded by the syllabic division of the lines. For feminine Dam« in -6 Wilhelm’s post¬ 
humous discussion {Symh. Osh. Suppl. XIII 9 ff.) should be consulted. The existence of the 
word •6uyaTpi6€Cf5, from which the genitive ©vycrrpiSoOs is derived, though unactesced 
hitherto, is rendered highly probable by the analogous terms ycrwPporiScC;?, TTsv^epiSeO^, 
uhSeCf? (ef. the Byzantine iv^ctScOs), together with the long array of words denoting the 
young of animals and birds, e.g. iXoriTCKiSe^, m&r|K{6eO^, dr[8ovi6s0s. 

The fragment of a sacrificial calendar (pp. 277 f.), of which the readings are in many 
places marked as doubtful, is tantalizing rather than illuminating. Cook does not mention in 
this connexion the two fragments of similar documents previously published—363, of un¬ 
certain provenance, but associated by Kolbe with Kalyvia Sokbas, and 1511, discovered there 
by Dawkins in 1910 and edited by Woodward {BSA XVI 58 ff.).* It would be interesting to 
compare the new fragment with these and to determine whether any two, or even all three, are 
portions of the same inscription; the thickness of 1511 is given by Woodward as 45 cms., that 
of the new fragment by Cook as 48 cms., but the question could only be settled by a careful 
comparison of stone and script. Here 1 confine myself to a few su^estions, based on the 
photograph (pi. 26, 4), to be confirmed or rejected by examination of the original. In col. U 
1 . 9 I doubt Cook’s oIv{ov?) K0pv9(alci) dprov?, though both oIvo$ and dtpros occur frequently 
in documents of this type. The word which, though not in LS*, occurs In Hesychius 

s.o. is obviously out of place here. The stone seems to me to read IA olv K6pai, 

fipTov, and the following line to begin 1 © Adu(crrpi) ol? 8', while in 1 . ii I suggest K elj t6 
T65 'A[6]dvcc5 4 >tfi sls Tb Ispbv t 5 ^ ’AWcvcfs). Cook comments (p. 278) ’ It is 

tempting to restore in the rubric the word sloopyicc after that which qualifies the thoinamos- 
tria's office in /G V. i 606 This is true if we (tf) take as correct Cook’s reading ElEAPX, 
(b) assume that these letters belong to a single word, and (c) accept in &06 the reading 
8oi|(u]apMb<rrpiav 6lcrop[:^las. Boeckh suggested ri«cp|[xllff 5 . Wilamowiu commented ‘si? 
’Ap.icQ latet nomen vici potius quam feriarumMcister emended to slj [Ao|p](as, and I 
proposed sis ’Apjfsjlas { 3 ^^ XXXII 102), which was recorded by Kolbe {IG V (i), p. 304) 
and accepted by Bourguet {DiaUett liumien, 130). 1 am not now convinced of the correctness 
of my view; O^ok righdy points out (p. 279 n. 41) that it ’ docs not tally with the oblique 
stroke remarked in the fourth place from the end of the phrase in question ’. But the oblique 

* Mr. CSeek, who hai kindly r«ad Cbe preseat inide io muuicripi, reperu (bac, 1 hough the letter* ere very bedly wotd, 
• oreful re-exemiDatioa of (he equeeee «hows th»i D if cenaioly as likely ai 0, if not rachet mere so, ae the penuliinaie 
letter ofibe naox. 

* Theu^ 3$4 abo eoouina ritual regulations, it is engraved on a marble teat ard so eannoi be part ofibe aaioe inscrip* 

lion. 

Hsch. ■•ipwf&Xsvs' TeO$TOvlTnrw»KDpvta0T^paT. vol ■epvfjmouf (sueblithe MS. reading). 
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strolce 13 found only in FourmonPs copy, for I vouched «*-) for the fact that in 1 . 5 
nothing was disUnguishable before A 2 ^ in December 1903, and the same was probably true 
when Fraenkcl copied the stone in 1902- Further, the oblique stroke suggests A, A or M rather 
than X, and neither Boeckh nor Cook offers any interpretation of the word otherwise 

unknown. ^ /v. » 

The last inscription from Kalyvia published by Cook (pp. 278 ff.) offers a ^d thus- 
iration of mutual aid in the task of textual restoration. Cook restores completely (and, I 
believe, correctly) with the assistance of 584 for 11. 1-9 and of 604 for 11. u-id, while on the 
other hand the new inscription necessitates a drastic revision of the texts of 584 and 604 ^ 
given by Kolbe. In particular it gets rid of the of 5 ® 4 i ^ 

it] pi [Xjov of 589, j f-, in each case substituting dfri^crt^pciw (as also in 3 515 a, ^), and so removes 
the uUe dn^^firoXos from Laconian cult usage. It also shows that iUlbe wrongly assodaied 
the phrase u«yc&^o^pcTr[w? ktX. with a preceding participle instead of with one which follows 
([diJ4>i6a]|h£iTe*y[a«rv, preserved in 11.10 f. of the new text) and mistakenly restored Iwrax to 
account for the genitives Tfj^ ts gO^ospslcf? (now proved to be 0!/[y8velcis] ktX., which really 

depend on the adverb drClcos. _ 

^ Marcus N. Tod 

I prefer Kolbc'j Sve«p 4 nav (/j. ive«p«»n«?) to Ceek'j StvoKporiw. Cook's lew would hive been ea^r w 
follow badbe iiuetied coranm In L 5 beforein 1 . 7 after m 1 , u before npoe-. I do not know why he 

insert a queation.nuirk in 1. g after criatas, u (he word is sufficiently attoted by 504.9. 



A LIST OF CLAZOMENIAN POTTERY 


(plates 29-33) 

By ‘ Ciazomenian ’ is usually meant what seems to be the main group of East Greek 
pottery decorated in a mature b.f. style. It is most obviously distinguished from AtliCj cfii 
which it is partly dependent, by its greater tendency to decorative forms and details, as for 
example in the more extensive use of rows of white dots, and by such favourite motives as 
sirens and scales containing white drops. The home of Claaomenian is in northern Ionia: 
from Samos southwards, where its counterpart is the reserving and more traditional pottery 
known as Pikellura, no important b-f. school developed.* 

The first and still the only big find of Clazomenian pottery was made by W. M. Flinders 
Petrie in 1886 at Tell Defenneh in ^ypt: most of this* find went to the British Museum and 
a selecdon of the pieces was promptly and fairly published in 1888.* In this publication 
Petrie, though not expert in Greek archaeobgy, noted the unity of the group, but—mainly 
(I suspect) on grounds of frequency—considered it to be a local Greek product of Tell 
Defenneh.* In this he was folbwed by H. B. Walters in his summary catalogue * and by 
F. DiSmmler,® who gave further drawings and details of Petrie’s material. It was R. Zahn 
who first compared potsherds and painted sarcophagi found at Claaomcnae and shrewdly 
argued that Petrie’s group was Clazomenian.* Ten years later H. Prinz made a useful list 
of aazomcnian pots and sherds known to him.’ E. Pfuhl in his comprehensive survey of 
Greek vase-painting collated the work of bis predecessors without adding much tl^t was 
new.* E. R. Price gave a shorter but more intelligible summary and a dearer definition of 
what was meant by ‘ Clazomenian ’.* Finally A. Rumpf exploded the argument for the early 


Ic ii my plasJtni duty M thank M those who have helped m in this nudy. 1 »m eep^ially Mebted to Srr John 
Bcaziey for lb« loan oTphwm and for advice, to Dt F, Brommer for much InfomaKon, to 'he officer? of the 
for the faeiUliej they have always given me. In checking details I have the tend hclp^Mme S. B. Mo^td MJ?. 
Viilard of the Louvre. Mr J. Boardinan, Dr E, Kukahn of Dr G, K, Chase of Boston, ^f, C, BlOmel and I^E, RoWe 
ofBerlm Dt B, Neuisch and Dr K. Schauenburg of Heidelberg, Dr R. LuUiesofMuntch. Prof. B. Schweuaerrf Tubingen, 
and Prof, E. Eicblec of Vienna, Some other debts are acknowledged later. For peirowion to reproduce »h«r P^'« * 
am ffrateful to Dr F, Brommer >laT* so , s ), and to the auiboricks of the Kunsihuionsches Museum. V»ecaa (fiatb 
of tSe PeliaSiu Mujoum. HiUesbeim (slats 3«, a), of the Archlologischea IiuiiUit, Heidelberg ‘ 

Staailiche Kuwtamwiungen, Kassel (slats 33 , 3 ), of the NaiiOMil Miueum. Athens (plats 31 . > )• ‘he Antiquanum, 

BeauJo^e^rmUx ab^^lions I have la for the Ruaian lautic. By ' amphora ’ I ihroughwt mew 
neek-amphofs: the amphora where neck passes into body in an unbroken curve I call one-piece amphora . Reference 
to olaces of CfA is by ine national serial number, . . r ^ t.h 

^cr this paper was written Dr G. R. Edwards very kindly sent me photos of the Claaomauasi frag^ts 
Defenneh now in^hJad^phia: I am sorry if they are rather awkirtidly ti^rpc^cd m my catalogue. 
a few more pieces jo the Louvre from the large collections fiTwn Naucrins (given by 

and the Snayma region (given by F. Gaudin). There is stUl more Claso m ecoan from the Aoglo-Turlash excavation at 
Old Smyrna. 

* The so-called Ionian Utile Masters, probaWy workii^ la Samoa, did not fulfil theie promise (B. Kunse. W UK 
S:-iaa). In Rhoda there have been found some feeble imitatlw of Auic « as ^re mdepiu^t 

they are protably local (Kunze, rii., 11o n .«5 J. D. Beazky, 5 1 ♦; see aUo beW, ot, i 4 «^i , T ). There are traces 

of other last Greek b.f. workshops in the finds from Naucratis, Ofd Smyrna, and dseu-here. 

» Tanit II 4?-g6. 

* Op. eii., 6 *. 


from Naucratis, Otd Smyrna, and elsov 


araued that in the mid-scah century Claaomenar must have held the kadersKip 


pou had be<n frad^ btfSrt Z*hti (C^ Smithy (i 

* Fan* <mt JVautratu (Fto, Briheft VII: 1908), 4 «- 59 . 

• Ma^I (1985), iT'-g. 
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date of the finds from Tell Defenneh (doubted only by Walters and Dammler) and opened the 
way for a fresh study.*° Even so, two serious obstacles remain: first the amount of Clazo- 
menian pottery available is comparatively small,** and secondly no good grave group or 
other closely datable deposit containing Clazomenian has yet been published. So the student 
must rely on the method of stylistic comparison, and that in a small provincial school of pottery 
is hazardous. But now that the British Museum is publishing its relevant material fivm Tell 
Defenneh and elsewhere ** some general comments are required on the Claaomenian school 
and its connections. 


A. TUBINGEN GROUP 

The pieces listed here are generally large pots with several bands of decoration, the 
principal subject being a chain of women dancers. Purple and white arc used freely. Tongue, 
unless it is otherwise staled, are in a series of dark, white, dark, purple; there is usually a dot 
or a spike between one tor^e and the next. On broad bands of the dark paint there are 
often narrow purple stripes. 

I, Munich 570. pyxiiwith lid, At the top of which it » four-mded handle tenmnaiiagin phutic female 

heads. There is a hfih in the eecire of the lid. Lid—H. (excluding handle) 13*6 cm, D. 4? 3 cm; pyxis—> 4 , 1^2 D* 
46*1 cm. Prom Asia Minor. The outer surface, which had a whitish slip, Is badly worn, so that the decoraiioo it aot 



Fto. I.—Dstaus prom Pyxk, Munich 570 (A.r). 


ScaJe 2 :3. 


everywhere dear. Lid>^n eliher side of handle two swans with outstretched wings: lorus^pabnette oroes betwea siisB: 
groupi ot aiumals (indudiog Hon, panther, bull, and perhaps boar): on edge of rim, chequers, 00 edge of rim, 

ch^uos: women daocen and tJtar ; on projecting edge, open cable. WWie for fmale flesh. A few tracm of Duirle. 
h Skv^c a^ R. Hai^, K«wg, pi. so, P. Ducat 8 , ^ona Cer. O. I, fig. tgg. A, Merlin, Vmt Gnu I, pi, i 84 . C. C. 
Yavi»,C 7 rM£d/t«fS, fig. 66 (^p. iOO, no. t. -* -w .e 

t. Oxford G.131.9. ^raament nott near shoulder. Prom Naucratii. Part of woman danrar. 



(lions, bulls, deer). Foot, toi^ua. Details on wmte incised (note cheek i^the lule-player). 


flute-player: 
AD II, pi. 55, 




(> 9 !?$). 60. Fpr Walter's and DCmrnjer’s earlier criricum see BhiC Vita 11, 9 and 4a, and 7dJ X 
>S), 3 $. Since '^ung thi paper 1 hare seen the catalogue of QasocteDian compiled with exemnlarv industry by 
Kicci (,4anirihC4 Ii >.9-90), 

Little ocw has been published in the last fifty years, and even Petrie's material—to iud« by She number of iolns 
recently made—had not ba^ closely studied. ' 

eVA Briiuh Musmtm VIII, pis. $69-93. 
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one 


1 9 Louvre CA.1540. Pra^nieQC of empbora. Front Cluomenae. Shouker, p«wi of Tnoing iphiiUKS {on« tvhiie, 
krk). BHly» whice<r«9cenu: women dkneen. Deiaib on while inebed. By the ume band &e no. 3. 

^ Upala. Fragment of belly of ampbon. Prom Clazomesae. Lower perl of vveuao. E)eiiUa on tehlic Inciaetl. 

5 B.M. d9.6->.574 (B.i 03.11). Fngueni of belly ofamphon. Prom NaucraiU, White cmcenia: parts of woman 
Buieolayei and aooiher werean. Deiaie oa white of fist only iocised. CVA VIII, pi, ^po, 13, 

6 . Berlin Jnv.45^ Frumeniary asphora with shoulder handles as 00. 3; the fb^ is missing. H. fas restored) 54 
cm. From Benha. ndm oflip, chequers. Neck, urens and sphinx {with dark lace); cranes (tnree are white) and a 
bc^ed man.*^ Shoulder, toofuest A. e ocki: B. two sirens on each side of a loius.fmJmette cross; under each handle 
a aI>Bn in filkAiiMt.i R^tlv wntfn frmtvnfi urnmnn anie a».rawnla<Mp. ..jis** n4\»r* » It «iMn« /upitS 


sirens (with 
Part* of sVen or bird: sirou. 


a siren in silhouetti;. Belly, white crescents: women dancers and flute*player: dots with white centres: 
dark fhees}.^’ Details on white cock and cranes incised. AD II, pi. 54. E. Ffuhl, Mi^Z IK* Ggs. 143-4.^^ 

7. Cambridge p4-6,N,43. Fragment of belly of dlnos or krater. Prom Naucratls. Fan of siren or 
CVA II, pi. 498, 9. 

B. Bonn 1100.4. Fragment from oeai shoulder of amphora. From Cbuoraenae. W'hltc rresceots: head of woman. 

9. Atheru. Fragment of amphora. From Claaomertae.*^ Shoulder, longues: sphinx Belly, white crescents: 
women. 

10. Tabingot 2$s6. Amphora with shoulder bandlea; tbe haodln have a reed applied on either side and a boas 
in the centre. H. $9 cm. From Claaonenae. Edge of lip, chevrona. Neck, cranes (some white). Shoulder, tongues: 
letus'paimeiie oroai between (wo swans. Belly, eracents (alternately white and purple): women dancers: rays, root, 
lotus nowers and buds (not, I think, joined). Watalciger, Cr. V. in 7 l 3 ^(^get, pi. 3 (an unreliable sketch). 



Pic. 2.—Pbofilbs op Lij»: A. Tubingen 1469 (A.20); B, Ttbmg:eii 1470 {A.21), 

Seaie 1 ; 2. 

11. B.M. 68 , 3 - 6.56 (B.isi). Fngmeniaiv an^hora: neck and handles are miseuig, and the foot does not belong. 
H« to necking ring (as restored) e. 33 cm. Fr^ ‘fell Defeoaeb. Shoulder, toogus; toree sirens and a small decayed 

t ahnetie. Belly, cresceou (altenutdy white and pu^lc): women dancers; ran. CVA VIII, pi. 594.3-4 By the same 
and as do. 10 and contem^rary with it; but shoulder ai>d curve of belly are natter. 

A fragment from the upper part of a aeek, PhUadeli^ia Ei 57.14-15, with chevrons on the edge of (he lip, was found 
at Tell Daennch, and may (^y aaalMy with no. to) belong to this amphora. 

13 , B.M. 1933.3-4.! (b.99). Fragnesi of amphora. From Myrilene. Shoulder, sirea (or bird). BeUy, 
white crescoiu. Vllif, fu. 590, la. 

13. Vienna University 306.3. Fragment of amphora. Bought in Smyrna. Neck, perhaps beak of crane. Shoulder, 
tongues; coeb. CVA Wm (Deutschlandj I,pi. (99,1. 

Cambrii^ 94 - 5 ,N. 44 . Fragment of belly of dmos or krairr. From Naucratis. Bird or siren: nretu: crane. 

i 3 .'Saii^idgeN. 49 . Frspneni of shoulder of hydria (?). FmmNaucratU. Sirens. CFA 11, pi. 498,8. 

(S. Up^a. Fra^cni oT amphora. From Oasomecae. Shoulder, wen and sphtruc Belly, white crescems: 
women dancers. dDII, pi. 37,3. 

17. Oxford C. 130.1 (ofw frMToent was formerly B.M. B. 103 . 36 ). Fragments of amphora. From Naucratis. Meek, 
sphinx. Body, lotus nowers and buds; women dancers. Incision on white. CVA II, pl« 401, <3. 

18. Heidelb^. Fragment of neck. From Naucratis. Crane. CVA 1 , pi, $. ^{pravinaoally). 

19. Plovdiv.*’ Fragment ©flower part of l*d. D, originally e. 20 cm. Cranes. Trace* of purple on lip. 

30 . TObingen 1489. Fragment of )id. Diam. originally r, 30 cm. Hones ridden by wlute youths, dop below: 
open cable (without dots) over white paint: sphinxe and sirens. Edge of rim, dark and white ehequen. C. Waizinger, 
Cr, V, in Taiiuger*, C.io. w«. 2s and 3, _ _ _ 

»» Cf. 8 . 1 $. 

'* \^ite dots with dark centres are common In the Petrie group. 

** One is apparently bearded, but I suspect that the * beard ’ is a slip of the painter's brush. 

*** A fragmentary pyxis found recently at Old Smyrna looks from the drawing that has been exhibited to be by ihe 
same hand. 

•* Promihe excavation of G. OikoBomes, 00 which see p. lai. -- 

' * Two fragmonii perhaps from tbe foot of a big amphora ofiEu ^up were with this sherd in Plovdiv Museum. There 
is DO record ofchc provenance of tbe nuxed batch of sherds in wbicn they were. 
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21, TObiogen 1470. Fr&groent of lid. D. ori^ioftlly e, 4$ cm. Animals {pe 4 iaps and lion): longues (some 
while). Waiamger, M. (if., G. IM. nc. sK , 

29 . Louvre CA.873 iu. Pragmeai of neck of amphora. Prom Claromenae. Sphinx and siren. 

23. Louvre AM. 1361. Prt^®i of belly of amphora. Prom Naucraib. Cranes: daric band: creseenis (while, 
daril, purple ..) on reserved ground. 

24. Louvre CA. f$o6. Fragmeni of amphora. Frora Clazomenae. Shoulder, tongues: siren, sphinx. Peliy, while 
cresceQia 



Pjq, —DeTAJU PROM Lid, Tubitiobh 1469 (A. 20). 
SeaU 3 :4. 


2a. Louvre GA. 1603. Pragmeni of large lid. From Clasomenae. Sirens. 

20. Louvre CA.873. Fragmem of shomder of amphora. From Clasomenae. Satyr and maenad. Detail on wuie 
incised. nLara 99, 4. 

PJwtic female heads ornament the handles of nos. i, 3, and 6. There arc other amilar 
handles and heads now detached from their pots. Probably all these heads had a whitish 
slip.^ 


a. Heidelberg. Head from four-reeded handle of amphora. Said to be from Corinth. Exoeptionally well preserved. 
H. Priat, Fiindr ew A'aaArafix, fig. on p. 134. CVA I. pi. 3 - S-+ (provisionally). »lat» ap, i-a. 

S. C^erd 1921 1204. HeM. From Z^aeig (BxibastU). CVA II, pi. 401, aa. 
r. LouvkCa.QSS. nead. Probably from Caaomenar. 

d. Louvre CA.:46e. Head from four-reeded handle of amphora. Probably from dasomenae. Belovr tbe head the 
wing ofa tod. 

«. Louvre CA.Bfi^. Head. Probably from Clasomcnae. 


** Mr M. Qiedesea, to whom I oive mv introduction to the examples in Pahs, has beco good enough also to give me bis 

S inion of the arrangement and daiing of iVie heads. As he observes, ibey show a consideiAle range m style; and though 
cs may be (ha result of unequal workmanship, yet at this stage of daxomeniao studies it is reasonable to assume that 
the ^fferenees indicate chronologic development. Tbe order in my list is that sunested by (^'edeen and I here add 
his coraaMDis. a-b hedges c. 36^30, and compares a to (he marble head Berlin 538 (C. Blumel, asL II f, A.20, pis. 43^} 
6. M. A. Rioter, ITsanK, no. 91, figs. 27<^!). (-/he places (. 330-30, inserting the heads of my nos. t, 6, and 3 between * 
and/: to dand e, which may perhaps both be from one mouJo, and to noa t and 6, which may boib be from another, he 
compares the heaids froni Epbestu, S.M. B. oo-i t to rvo. 3 tbe face from Ephesus, B.M. B. So; to/, conceivably from (he 
same mould as no. 3, the marble head Munich ^ (C. Bli&nel, Or. pis. 7-8; Gr. Budhautr at in AikA, figs. 

80-:), g-i come last, c. 330-20; j and k might be from one mould. 

^e dales that GnedCM gives ibr the heads of nos. 3 and 6 are close oiough (0 my dates for (be paintings of those pots; 
and though be considers 00. fi to be rather before and no. 3 rather after 340, inveriiitf my order, I do not Ihiak that at 
present that matters much. What is more disconcerting is that the heads—and therefore the large amphorae and lld»— 
should contiinje into tbe 590’s, buc further discoveries may provide pots of those shapes with late decoration. 
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f. Louvre CA.M53. He«d from Ibur>rreded hAadk of lid. Probably Trom Clasomenae. 

f . Oxlbrd 0.76. liead. From Kaucniis. CK4 II, pL 401,43. 

. Louvre S.74. Head from three<eeded handle of In. Perfi^ fcors Clasomrnae. 
t Munid; Inv.3338. Four-reeded of antphoca vriih both heads. Bought in Athens. To be publisbed iA 

CVA HI. 

j. Berlin Inv,304o6. Moat of two (bui*reeded haodlei oTan ampbor* vriih heads. From Sardis. Under tbe lisndle 
a crao^ eareleasly drawn. 

k. Paris, Mium Rodin T.C.35. Half of (6u>reeded handle of amphora >rith head. CVA, pi. 896,1 . 


No. I seems from its women to show the earliest sta^ in this group, and no. 2 is close. 
No. 3 is not much later: the necklace with pendant on the side is repeated by the Petrie 
painter {e.g. B. 9). No. 6 with its softer faces and figures alternately shod and barefoot looks 
forward to the Urla group, but it has connections also with the Petrie painter; the lotus- 
palmette cross is feebly constructed and in type later than those of nos. i and 10. Nos. 10 
and II are of a robustcr style, in spirit more akin to the Petrie painter: the btus of no. 10 is 
closer to Fikeliura than the published illustration suggests. No. 16 is late and might well be? 
classed in the Urla group.^* No. 17 is the crudest hackwork. With this arrangement by 
the women the other scenes on the whole agree. The animals of nos. i and 3 are refined 
versions of earlier East Greek types, and the human scene of no. 3 vaguely recalls the Attic 
Tyrrhenian amphorae. No. 20 is more assured and looks later, No. 26 is related to the 
Urla group. The sirens and sphinxes develop little. 

The ancestry of the Tubingen group is in East Greek pottery of the first half of the sixth 
century, particularly it seems (though the evidence is scanty) in Ghiot. It is from these 
sources that there come the chain of women dancers,*® the tight Ionic drapery, the facial type, 
perhaps the craving for sirens and sphinxes,** the shapes of amphora and big pyxis, With 
the contemporary Fikellura style there is little connection; most obvious is the use of crescents.** 
Attic influence is probable in the swans, in the lotus-palmctte crosses,** in the rows of white 
dots which are so famihar on Clazomenian b.f., and more subtly in the improved quahty 
of the b.f. technique and style. 

The shape of the amphora, which in its general proportions resembles the contemporary 
Fikellura amphora, has antecedents in East Greek pottery—in the Aeolian amphorae from 
Myrina ** and a now nccklcss amphora from Berezan decorated in an orthodox Late Wild 
Goat style,** all of which have shoulder handles. But the varied elaboration of the profiles 
of lip, neck, and foot is new, inspired perhaps by metalwork. The attachment to handles of 
plastic heads was taken from Chiot, from which the type also developed. The large pyxis, 
or open bowl, with projecting ledge before it curves in to its base, is similar to Aeolian bowls, 
mostly of bucchero ware, though there the area above is normally broken by projecting 
vertical bars and bosses.** For the profile of the lower part of the lids there are several parallels 
in the British Museum among unpublished sherds of Late Wild Goat style from Naucratis. 

This group, to judge by the little development within it, covers only a short period of time. 


II, pi. «3. •; E. Pfuhl, A£«*^III, fig- 1*3). Files of ^''nmen lioMine 
wooieo e, a chalice Britlsl) School, 


^ the women's headi Mith CH.^. 

** S-g. BAI, 88.S-1.5ao (8.103.5? - . ... 

xvTcaihs are frequent iB the Chioi Chalice siyk. Per shod and barefow ..... 

Aiheiu (no iS). For a Bauilst X, fnaoients of a Oiiot chabce, Cambridge 94-0. N.81 {CVA 11 , pi. 496, 40: JUS XLiV 

« tfui they are common oo the Attic 'TynMzJi amiytorac. It 11 anyhow probable that Attic influence la the reason 
why tbe Claaomeiuaii monsters do not woar ^1^ ot thmr heads. 

•» Creceuts occur earlier in Fikellura. ?ee below, p. 143-4- . . . « . ^ , 

*• See below, p. 145, The loru»»palm«tte erodes (nca. 1, 0, JO) have their d<«endano in the Enmann class (D 6, 7). 

** Lwwe^/i ^’561.: {SCH VIII 500-t4, pi. 7). »!« the aimiUr amphorae, probably Aeolian, Rhodes 

14**5 and J42a6TCie« AkAr Vl/VII, Nisyra, figs. 33-4) *nd Istanbul (K. F. Rinch, Fw/ea, pL ao, a). 

” Leniosrad 17567 {la (GAImK) V,pU. 

•* Z^.Ltnta ill, pL 35,15; pp.83-4,10^, 
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It is the earliest of the Clazomenian b.f. groups listed here, but probably overlaps with the 
Petrie group and reaches the beginning of the Urla group. For its date 1 suggest about 
5^0-40 B.c. Perhaps further help could be derived from the plastic heads.*® 

B. PETRIE GROUP 

Most of the items in this group are tall slim amphorae, of which several are by one painter. 
Purple and white are used freely. Unless it is otherwise stated, tongues are in a series of 
dark, white, dark, purple, with a dot between one tongue and the next; there are two narrow 
purple stripes at the top of the dark area of the lower body and (to judge by no. i) three more 
furAer down; the bold necking ring is painted purple. On the inside of the lip, which is 
painted dark, there is a narrow purple stripe: the outside has two stripes if plain, one if 
grooved. 


I. BM, B 8 ,s> 8 . 9 Ca {B.107). Fragmntiary slim amphora. H. 46 cm. From Tell Defenneh. Neck, sphuu. Body, 
longues: A. (B. it miailiu) cloaked womeo: altemaie doU: swans. CVA VIII, pi. 

9, B.M. 88,9-6.79 (6. 119 ). Fragments of body ofsibn amphora. From ^ell Defenneh. Cloaked women: opeo 
cable: sirens. CVA VIII, pi. 584, 4. 

1. B.M. 86 . 9 ^. 7 ii (B.tt 5 .ii). Fr^Tnent of slim amphora. From Tell Defeooeb. Body, tongue* cloaked women. 
CK 4 ’Vin,pl. 58?,«. 

3a. Philadelphia E. 147.38. Fragment of ilim amphora. From Tell Defenneh. Body, sniall longue without dots 
betweos: head^womaa. 

1 . B.M. 86.3-B.7t<. Fragment of slin9 amphora. Prom Tell Defenneh. Body, tongues: woman. CFd VIII, 
?> S« 

3. Reading T4.u1.76. Fragmeni of body of aUni amphora." From Tell Det^neh. Cloaked woman. Cf'A, pi. 
550. SI. 

o. B.M. 66.9-8.171. Fragmeni of body of amphora. From Tell Defenneh. Cloaked women: white dots with dark 
cenirea: bird. CVA VIII, pi. 387, 7. 


rea: bird. CVA VIII. pi. 387, 7. 

7. B.M. 68 9-8,6] (G.MA.Sj. Fragment ofbody of slim amphora. From Tell Defenneh, Cloaked women: altemaie 
dots: liep and bull. CVA \^lf, pi, 587, t 9 . 


les: saryr following 
iladelphia E. 90 t.A.t 


Shoulder, 


dots: liep and bull. CK 4 VIII, pi, 587, t 9 . 

8. B.M. 88.9^,67 (B.i! s. ] 2). Fragmoit of neck of slim amphora; the Up is grooved. From Tell Defenneh. Siren. 

CVdVni.pl. 589,1. 

9. B.M. 80.9-8,74 (8.113). Fragments of slim amphora. From Tell Defenneh. Body, longues: saryr following 
two maenads: alternate dots: sphinxes. Perhaps Bid. .5-3.3. with pares of two women and ^Iladelphia E. 90 t.A.t 
with pans of two yhmxea ar« from the body of this pot. GfA Vl ii, pis. 583, 2-4, 387, 3. 

90. PhiladelpEia E.aot.B.o. Fragment of slim amphora. From TeU I^fenneb. Neck, A. and B. sphinx. Shoulder, 
longues. The sc^inxes are very close to those of do. 9, and possibly it is Bom the same pot. 

Philadelphia E.t5$.B.3. Fragment of body of slim amphora. From Tell Defenneh. Feel and lower part of 
skin of woman: alternate doii: head of sphinx. The style suggests that it is from the same pet as no, 9, but iaapprepriately 
the woman has both feet on the ground. 

]o. B.M. 88.9-8.77a (B.:09r> Fragments of slim amphora. From Tell Defenneh. Body, tongues: scales: aUernate 
dots: comasts. VlII, pi. 388, 3-4. 

] I. B.M. 86.4-8j8e iB. to«]. Fragments of sltm amphora. From Tdl Defenneh. Decoration as no. so. CVA 
VIII. ol. 38$. :-8. tW sherds from Tell Defenneh in Philadelphia, B.iay.e and 43 < with similar soales. loav be front this 


II, p). 5^, 3-4. 

iB. tool. Fragments of slim amphora. From Tdl Defenneh. Decoration as no. so. CVA 
I sherds from Tdl Dcfbineh in Philadelphia, £.147.9 and 4$, with similar soales, may be from this 


VIII, pi. 58$, :- 9 . Two sherds from Tdl Dcfbineh in Philadelphia, £.147.9 and 4$, with similar soales, may be from this 
or the preceding pot. 

to. Boston B6.376 (N.i 70 > Fragment of body of slim amphora. From Nauoatis. Comasts. A. Fairbanks, Cat. 
Vasa, pi. 37, 339 , T. AJ'A XXUI 384 fig. 3a. 

tg. BM. 88.9-8.7^ (B. 110). Fragments of slim amphora. From Tdl Ddenoeh. Neck, siren. Body, longues: 
scaks; alternate dots; cranes and a beaded roan (gf. A.S). Perhaps B.M. 68.9-8.190 is from this pot (fragment 01 neck 
with siren—details on white bcised). CVA VIIZ, pb. 385. 3-4, 587, t. 

14. B.M. 88.2-6.69 (B. 115.13-14. ]i6.t). Fragmentary slim amphora. From Tell Defenneh. Neck, cock. Body, 
tongues: A. white youthrkfing bone wiih dog b^ow. man with spw; B. similar, but no man: white dots with da^ 
cttitree: animala." Incision on white for dog on B, CVA VIII, pi. 365. 1-9. AD II, pi, 9 t, 9 (ofp^). 

: 3. B.M. 86,9-8.68, 700^, ySd ( 6 .115.9,7, 8 ). Fragments of body « slim aropbora. From '^ell‘Defenneh, A. pro> 
cession to altar {?); B. satyrs and i>oy: white dots with dadt centres; crans. CVA VIII, pi, 364, t -4 and fig. 4. 

t6. Cambric 94-3.14.193. Fragment from diiios or kraier. From Nauoatis. Male figures. II, 499,30, 


" Mr M. Gjedesen is studying them with other Bast Grrok plastic work of the sixth cestury: see above, n. 16. 

** PerKape this piece belongs rather to the Urla group, but my impreslon was that ft came from a dim and not a 
broad amphora. 

** TVero is no good reason for supposing that the riders are female. The protuberant pectoral occurs in one form or 
another on other works of this group (8.9,10, i:,: 9,16,18) as well as on A.6, GII.93, and* P. 9 , and in a more surprising 
(brmoB CI.4aj)d II.18. On while (or male flesh see below, p. 141, 

" There remains what is probably the neck aftd horn of a goat; r/l the deer oTA.g and D,3,4. 
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17. B.M. 89 . 3^.113 (B. 113.1). Fra 9 ni«nct of body of alini ACDphor*. From Tdl DeEtnneh, Tooffues: A. white 
arditr.** b^le duel,—; B. paruof irchet *nd hopUit Incaioo on white, CVA VIII, pis, 584, 3, sfy, 10. AO i\. 
pi. 3 (oTcarO. 

>8. B.M. 88,*-8.t:5 FragraeiKs of body of slim oaphori.. From Tell Defenneh. Draped man and 

atundanl. CVA VIII, pi. 567,11. 

ig. B.M. 88.3-B.73tf (»• 'H)« Fragmenuotbody of dim ao^on. From Tell DefeeMh. Two satyrs essauUins a 
maenad; whitedou wuh dark cnura: sirens. CKd VIII^p). 383, 

so, Cambnd^ 99'N.43tf. Fragment of dines. From Naucraiis. Twoenns. CVA H, pi. 498,16. 

S!. B.M. t 958 >S'd 4 > FragmcDi of body of slim amphora. Probably &em TeU Defenaeb. lealcs: alternate dots; 
eranea. CM Vni.jJ, 587, 9. 

92 . Uoiyeraity Loadon. Fragment of body of slim amphora. From Naueraiia Scales. 

92 S. Fhiladel^U £.147.$. Fragment fram lover coraer of panel of dim amphora. From Tell Defeiuteh. Scales; 
white dots (oresumably with dark centres). 

2$. B.(^. 882-8^5^. Fragment from letter pan of body of dim amphora. From Tdl Ddcnneh. Siren, sphinx. 
CVA VIII, pi. 587. i. ^ 

24. Reading 14 1x73. Fragment from lower pan of body of slim amphora. From Tell DeTnineh. Siren: white 
dots with dark centres: perhaps wim of swan. CM, pi. 33O1 30, 

33. British School, Athens, and Heidelbei^. Fragmeot of body of slim amphora. From T«l] Defenaeh (so the Heide)* 
beif merd). Scales (containing in alternate rows white dross with dark caties and dark drops with white eentree); ihree 
rows of crescents (every fourth crescent is white). CVA ffnddherg 1 , pl« 2> 3 (pioviuonally). 

Sfttf' Heidelb^. Fragment of body of dun amphora. Fram Tell Del^nneh. Part of thm rows of crescents (as 
AO, 33 ). CVA I. pi. 3 , 2 (provisnoally), 

B.M. 88.2-8,119. Fragment of neck. From TeU Defenneh. Sireic CVA VIII, pi. 588, t:. 

97. B.M. t 933 «^ 3 « 3 . Fragment of neck; the lip Is grooved. Probably from Tell Defenneb. Spbiiut or ureo. 
Incision on white. CVA VIII, pi. 588,12. 

a^a. Fhsladdphia £.153 A. I^agment of neck. From Tell Defc n n e h. Head of sphinx or siren. IncUioB on white. . 
The ear is marked by a row of st rokes above an ear*ring. 

bB. Oxford 0.130.19. Fragment of sboulda with small necisng ring, probably from a broad amphora. Prom 
N'aucratis. Tong^: wing ( 7 ). 

9 g. Oxford G.IM.6. Fragment of shoulder perhaps of slim amphora. From Naucratia. Tongues: female bead. 
Incision on white. CvA 11 , 401,18. 

30. Alocaadria 84033. 'Fragment of body of apparently sliin amphora. Boi^t In Alexandria. Tongue*: white 
youtli riding horse aod throwing spear, naan. F. Brommer, 6 uU. Ste. R. d'dreAMegis i'AUsmdrit XXXlll 288-93, fig. 3. 

31. Philadelphia E. 176. A. Fragment of body probably of slim arepboni, Fr^ Tell Defenneh. Tongues: bearded 
dtapra man. *I^e style is neat, but weak. 


No. I, the most complete of these pieces, makes the easiest startuig point. Details of 
face and feet show that the siren of no. 8 and the women of nos. a, 3, 3d, 6, 7 arc by the painter 
of no. 1: nos. 4 and 5 may be.** The same hand is visible in the sphinxes and maenads of 
no. 9, and—through their relationship to its satyrs—in the comasts of nos. lo-i 2 and perhaps in 
the errant man of no. 13. Nos. 9^ and b evidently go with no. 9. The rider of no. 14 is a 
brother of the women of no. i etc., but the attendant shows a new and weaker style of face and 
a shortened eye. So far the unity of the gmup is clear, but whether the next four pieces are 
also by the Petrie painter may be doubted. The style is pettier and feebler, though there are 
some connections of detail and the general similarity of the decorative plan, However, since 
the Petrie painter has already shown his unevenness, I incline to think that these pieces too 
are his, perhaps stale later work- No, 17, then, is connected by the white archer’s head, 
and its hoplites’ eyes arc of the new form of no. 14. No. 15 repeats the iquiggly knee markings 
of no. 17, and the cranes have at the base of the head the same unusual semicircle as the swans 
ofno. r.** No. 16 is perhaps from a scene like that on the back of no. 15: the knee is a poor 
version of the old form. So too is the knee of no. 18, which is near nos. 15 and 17; here the 
old man wears his necklace askew as on no. 9 and perhaps no. 1 4. Of the remaining items 
no. 19 has a quality similar to no, 9 and is (I guess) a contemporary work of the Petrie painter; 
nos. 20-24, sdll more 25, offer too little to allow a close attribution; nos. 26-29 doubtful 


** Tbeie Is a sunllar archer^i aap on Reading 36.1174 2»1 73, a fragnuni from the shoulder of a broad amphora from 
Naucraiis (CVA, pi. 550, 36). 

** Tbe siren m the foment of a neck, which may bdong 10 no. 13, could be by (he same pajuiei; much of Us difference 
of amot come* from a clumsy use of Inemoo umead ofpaiAi (ardecaili efthe whltearea. 

qf. also no. 30 and Cul.2. The sesnicircle may be a rudimentary ear; for paraUeU io ‘ Chalcidian * see A. Rumpf, 
Ch.V., pL 33, and later in CoriaihianO. Broneer, He^ XVI (1947). 3:8, pU. 50,1 and 3, 31. 
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members of the group ; and no. 30 is included mainly for its shape- That so much has survived 
of the work of the Petrie painter is largely chance. The Greeks at remote Tell Defcnneh, 
where most of these pieces were found, seem not to have needed much painted pottery and 
presumably bought occasionally and from only a few dealers; thus the finds may illustrate 
the arbitrary stock of a merchant rather than (as on richer sites) an average selection of current 
manufacture or export-** Even so, the Petrie psdnter gives the impr^sion of a personality 
of a robust assurance that Is unusual in East Greek vase*painting. 

The Petrie painter had studied Attic more carefully than other Clazomeiiian painters. 
Attic models inspired the cloaked women ** which he preferred to the tightly draped dancers 
of the Tubingen group, his scenes of satyr life, and the general appearance and arrangement 
of his pots, But he retained a fondness for painting instead of indsing detail on white, rejected 
the Attic b.f. eye, and wantonly exaggerated such details as the box-like markiDg of the knee. 
His fauna he inherited and adapted from the Tubingen group.*’ On the whole there is in 
this artist as much of Attic as Ionian. For all his borrowii^ and frequent negligence he had 
a marked personality, particularly evident in his satyrs and other male figures and in such 
ornaments as the scales which his intermittent taste for colour enlivens with a stuffing of white 
drops with dark centres.** His influence can be traced in the rather later Urla group. 

The commonest shape, perhaps through the aeddents of survival, is the slim neck- 
amphora: ** the height ranged from about 30 to 55 cm., but is normally about 45 cm. A 
similar tendency to slimness occurs in the third quarter of the sixth century in Fikellura ** and 
Attic. Perhaps the Glazomenian shape prompted the miserable Egyptian-Greek pot, 
Cairo 32-377.** 

There is in the work of the Petrie painter a hint of the Attic Tyirhenian amphorae and 
some general kinship with Lydos and the Amasis painter. On the other hand the folds of the 
drapery on no. 15 arc certainly of the second half of the sixth century and perhaps hardly 
earlier than the late 530*5,** and the creases in the belly of one satyr on no. 9 are paralleled 
in the b.f. work of the Andocidee painter. It seems reasonable to date the Petrie painter 
from a little before 540 to near 530 b . c , 


C. URLA GROUP 

Most of the pieces that follow arc fragments of broad hydriae and amphorae of medium 
siae: only the hydna no. r is complete. Purple and white are used freely. Generally the 
necking ring is painted purple and longuca are shrunken to dots and monochrome. Bebw 
the panel near the top of the dark area there arc normally two narrow purple stripes. 

Ut CVA British Miatm VIII, App. A. Pcfbap# «ven *11 the alim ampbone from TeU Defenneb were bought in 
oneioe; tfw. my mynion into an early aed « later gyi^up 1^ li kel y. 

** Cm tbt trusnisioo of the type see H. R, W, Smith, Origin of Cfctfetfwn Won {Unis. Calif. ?CA 1 ). tag *fid na. 
V * *“nk the Petne pamter received it through Attic, where ft is comiMiii in the mM-rixth century Ar. A, Rumof. 

Sakonidsi, pb. J, a, ^7). j \ a 

** Cf. «.c. thellMi and bulb ofno. 7 tod A.3. The nvaiu perhaps are remodelled on Attic. 

. He WTO wej ft row of jimilar drops u a dividing band. Dark dots with white cenim appear on A.6, which may be 
no earber than the Fetne painter, and in alternate rows otKales cm £.95 and 2^. 

** Only DO. I is reasonably complete, though iu handia are restored: the lower attachmffiu usually come further 
down the body. Lm are sometime grooved, as of Tyrrhenian amphorae. ' 

See B&A XJuCIV 45-51 sod 58-60- The sc^ u m uch omi^r (ban Qazommian and the oualitv inferior • the 
most comparable Fikellura piece ift that of pi. 15^. ^ ' 

« Bg. some amphoraeby' Elbows Out' (J. D. Beazlcy, XXXII m. nos. :•<). 

G C Edgar, Gmk Vasa. pU. 5-6, ^ 

** As A. Rumpf noted {Gnmm 1 330), 
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I. Hydruie. 

I. n$. Cocopkie. H. 96*5 

two cocks : brood dark bo&o ; rsy». N«u. 


2. BW. $8.2-8.So« (B.Jts.4). Prom I'd! Defoueh. Shoulder, sircni. Belly, jcala conlaiainir wIjtic drov. C^A 

Vin,pI.5S7, 

3. Umversiry College, London. Prom NauentU. Shoulder, alrou. 

^ B.M. M.8-8.fto ud 116 (B. 196), Fragments from middle of neck to below paael. From Tell Defauieh. 
SbouMer. iireiu. Bdly, satyrs and eVA VIII, pi. 390, 3^4. 

5. Philadelphia £••»>>. From Tell Defenoeh. Shoulder, slrecs. Belly, parts of two probably female heads. 

.Yinst. eJtd Sm. ^fhuadelphc 1890^1, 19 (lefi). 

5a, Philadelphia B, 9 o 8 .>. From Tell^^nneh. Moulder, sireu. Ibtd., fig, 19 (right). Perhaps fr^ the same 
pot as DO. $. 

6, l.M. 68.9^,179 (B, 1134). From Tell Defenneli. Shoulder, sirens. Belly, part of male head. CVA VIII. 

pl,587»J3« 


10. B.M. 88.3^.117 (B.198.1). From Tell Defenoeh. Shoulder, cocks. ^Uy, parts of male and probably finale 
heads. CVA VIII.pl. 587,17. 

11. B.M. 88.9^. I to (B.: 93.19}. From Tell Dafenneh. Shoulder, cock and hen. CVA VIII. pi. >6, 

19 . B.M. 884-1.1113 (B.:o9.!3}, FromNaueratis. Shoulder, srens (of which one at least shov'so^h wings). CVA 
VlII,pI. 58 r, 18 . 

13. Oxford G.tw.4. Prom Naucratis. Shoulder, tonrua: cranes (one is white). CVA II, pi. 401, £. 

14. B.M. 88.3-0.: 04 ( 5 .137). Upper part of body, wiOiniuch ftatler shoulder and wide neAing ting. From Tell 
Defenn^. Shoulder, large tongues (dark, white, daik, purple): myrtle branch. Belly, goddeas mounting chariot. 
Incblon on while. AO 11 , pi. 31, 1. CVA VIII, pL 394,1. 

! 5 « Ctarford G.t99.5, Front Naueratii. SheuMer, much as do. 14. CVA II, pi. 401, 9 . 


II. Amphoroi. 

I. BJd. B6.i^.!o€A (B. 1954 and 14). From Tell Defenneh. Body, tongues: women dancers. CVA VIII, p], 
£ 93 , 9, 

9. B.M. d8.3-8. :o6/^ and 11 Se-F. From Tell Defcmeh. Body, womot dancers. CVA V 111 , p). 590, ^4. Perhaps 
(rom the same Ml as no. 5. 

3. B.M. 88.2-8. :o8e-d. From Tell Defenneh. Body, women dancoa. CVA VIII, pi. 390, 3-8. 

4. B.M. 88.2-8. j 13c. From TeU Defenneh. Body, dots: woman dancer. OOl VIII, pL 590, ti. 

3. B.M. 88.2-8.7^ {B.t95.:4). Prom Tell l^efennah. Neck, palmctte. Body, dots; womm dancers. CVA VIII, 
pi. 300, t. Perhaps neta the same pot as no. s. 

5 . BikC 86.9^.7 sMB.> 95.I4). Fran Tell Defeimeb. Body, dots: wonuui dancer. CVA VIII, pi. 590,2. 

German Institute. From Bubastts. Body, dots or tongues: woman dancer. Ratb^ larger scale than 

8. Oxford G. I 99 . 7 . From Naumaiis. Body, dance or cloaked womao. Incision on white, sKfhtly large 

than no. 7, 

9. B.M. 86.9-8.73c (B. 2^.14). From Tell Defenneh, Body, dots: cloaked woman. CVA VIII, pi. 590,9. 

to. B.M. 88 . 9 - 0 ,ti^. FVom Tell De6enneb. Bod^^ doak^ woman. CVA VIII, pL 590, 16. 

t ea. Philaddphk Z. 159.4. From Tell Defenneh. Body, three doaked women. 

ti. B.M. 88.9-8.73^^193.14). From Tell Defenneh. Body, doaked woman. CVA Vni, pi. 390,10. 

ta. Cambridge 94-5.N.49«, From Naucratis. Body, bead of woman. Possibly there were sizable tongues abo'*e. 


ti. B.M. 8d.9-8.73d 1 
ta. Cambridge 94-5.1 
CVA II, pi. 498,10. 

tg. Gxfbrd C.iet.tS. From KaucratU. Body, perhaps doaked woman. locisien on white. 

130. PbUadelphla E.15&A. From Tell Defenneh. Body, head of woman, perhaps doaked. Incisian on white. 

14. B.M. 88.9^.iot 223 ). From Tell Defenneh, Neck, palmctte. B^y, dw: (A. and B.) elosked man aad 

sphinx. CVA VIII, pL 593. 3-4 (with pexhaM pi. 588, >«). 

2 5. Oxford G. 2 30.3. From Naucratis. Body, dnped men. CVA II, pi, 401,11. 

2 6. Bceton 88.5?2 (N.ias). From Naucratis. Booy, comasi. A. Faictenkf, Cal Vaus, pL 37, 339, 3. 

17. B.M. 88.3^.89 ana 107. From Tdl Defenneh. Neck, palmetie. Body, short tongues; comasts and women. 
CVA VTII, pis. 388,20 and 369.9. 

>8. B.M. 88 . 9 ^.to 8 and 77<, and 109 (B.T93 and 225.7). Perhaps pares of two amphorae. From Tell Defenneh. 
Neck, palmette. Body, dou: (A. and B.) comasts and woman playing flute. CVA VIII, pis. 592,2-2, and 590, t8. 

19. B.M. 88.2-8.t24 Prom Tell. Defenneh. Body, A. a half*boar companion, Odysseus threatening 

Circe; B. (iffeem same pot) companions. CVA VIII, p]. 590, 20-2. 

so. B.M. 2959.5-5.13. Probably from Tell Defenneh. Body, man with hands tied behind him and grasping a white 
object- CVA pJ- 590,17- 

31 . B.M. 88,2-^.78s. Ft^ Tell Defenneh. Body, eemasts (one with eyes for nipples). CVA VIII, pi. 390, 19 
(pohapa from the same pot as no. 18). 

99. B.M. 88,9^.7& (B.195.6). From Tell Defenneh. Body, satyn and maenad, CVA VIII, pi. 588, 9. 

23. B.M. 1959.5-5.19 (D. 109.38). From Naucratis. Body, probably a saryr. CF.d VIII, p|. 590,14. 


I am grateful to Frof. K. Sebefold and Prof. N. Junker for biowledge of this sherd. 
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34. B.M. 8 B.s^. 70 c (B. 195.5). From Tdl Z>«rcnneb. Body, dou; bone. C^A VIll, pL 5^, I 3 - 

3 . S.M. d 6 .s- 8 . 70 ^ (B, 11 $.8). From Tell Oefenneh. Body, while youth ridb^ hom. CJU VIll, pi. 593,:. 

. B.M. d8.«>4.7oe (B.>i$.3-4). From Tell Ddeaneh. Body, dotsi A. while yeuih riding hone, hopbie; B. head 
of hone probably from similar group. CK .4 VIII, pi. 591, •-«. 

3 . B.M. 195e.5-5.16 (B.ias.d). Piom Tell Defenneh. Body, chariot with white driver. CF.d VIIf, pi. 594. a. 

. B.M. 80.4-1.1:99 {B 102,10). From Naucrails. Body, chariot. CFA VIII. pi. 588, 7. 

So. Oxford 0 .13 i. 1 i. Prom NsucntU. Body, sph bx (P). CVA XI. pi. 401, i g. 

CVA Vllf, pi. 58* 


30. BJd. 1932,^5.6. From Tell Defenneh. Keck, palatelie. CVA VTII, pi. 580, 3. 

31, B.M, id 5 S. 5 ~ 5 . 7 . From Tell Defenneh. Neck, similar pahnette. CvA Vlli. ^ 

aid. Philadelohia B.uy.eo. From Tdl Ddknoeh. Neck, oalmeile—shnilar except mat th 


3 >« . .. . 

of white dots. 

Cambridge, Museum of Classical Archaeology. NA.135. From Naucraiis. Neck, similar palmette. 
Bonn i 120.7, From Qaaomenae. Neck, similar ^mctie. 

Oxford 1995.6084 (»). From NaucrMis. Neck, suhoueiie palmeiie. 

Oxford 19:9 34. From Naucraiis. Neck, silhouette palmeiie. 

Phiiadeipnia £.147.62-63. From Tell Defenneh. Body, feet and belly of sphinx. 

Philadelphia E.135J4 arid B.a, From Tell Defenneh. Body, hindquarters of similar sphinx, 
Philadelphia E.17S.B.S. From Tell DeCmneh. Neck, woman nii»»Hwg bearded dnpM man. 
University College, London. Probably from Naucratis. Neck, woman and man in similar style.** 


ere are no radial con’s 
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in. Lids. [All arc fragmenti of lower parts of big lids.) 

1. Berlin Inv.4331Ae. From C9s.2eiaenae. Sphinx; sirens, dl? II.pi. 56,1. 

8. New York37.11.4. Said to be from Egypt, Crane: aliemaie dots: siren, swan. BydiMArMui XXXII (1937), 
375-6, fig, t. 

9. B^liii Universi^ D.: 55 . From Claacmenae, Animal (?): aJiemate dots: conTreoting sphinxes. PtATEop. 3. 

4. Bona : 190 . 8 . From Qaaomcnae. Sphinxes. 


IV. Fragments oj other shapss. 

I. Bonn 1: 30 . 5 . Fragment of a large neck or stand. From Clasomenae. Satyrs and taaenad. Incision on while. 
AA 1936.383 no. 33, fig. 35, 

9. Upaaia. rragmenij of kraier. From Qaanmenae. Tongues: contasls. AD II, pL 57, 3.** 

3. Upaaia. Fragmeoi of dinos. From Glazomenae. Lip. cl^uers. Body, dots and loogues (^ne looks 10 be white): 
cock. AD II, pi. 57 ,3,*• 

^ Oxford G. 3 31.4. Fragment of dinos or kraier. Prom Naucratis. B.f. head. 

Th« hydriae nos. 1-12 form a close group, though they are not, I think, all by one hand. 
The satyr of no. 4 resembles in his weaker face that of B. 9, in the rest of his anatomy the men 
of Cl I. iS-22. The sirens are of the same cype as in the preceding groups, but softer and more 
slickly drawn. Some of the other fragments showing scales with white drops may come 
from these or similar hydriae. No. 13 with its dark and white cranes recalls the Tubingen 
group; but shape, short tongues, and the inept dotting of the wing tips perhaps put it early 
in this group. No. 14, in st^e as well as shape, stands apart. 

The amphorat follow a uniform plan. Where enough of the neck survives it was decorated 
with a clumsy palmette as on do. 18 : the silhouette degeneration of nos. 34~35 may belong 
not to amphorae of this group, but to such pieces as F. 21. Below the necking ring, which is 
usually broad and flat as in iht Tubingen group, there is commonly a row of dots, vest^es of 
the older tongues. Below, a broad panel on each side of the pot displays human or mythical 
flgures. N08- 1-7 retain the women dancers of the Tubingen group. Nos. 9-13 have cloaked 
women as in the Petrie group; the faces of nos. 5-7 take after A. 16, no- 9 has a look of the 

** Fref. C. M. BoberUMt kindly teat me 3 icacing of ihb fragmoi. 

** Dr B. Bielefeld kindly loM me Ihni there was lo 1937 in ihe nuikei io Paiii a fcagmroi of a pyxU in ih4pe simibr 
to A.: snd decor&ted with Icmg.beerded comasls like ihow of (be Upula piece. 

** I have iochided (his fragmeot in the Uria group only becauae of ihe form of Ihe loogues: the cock is &o( decisive, 
since ihere is no developmeni from (be Tiibin^n Ferric groups to the Uria group. 

See below, n. io«. 

** The vaxiaiions are lhatthe incisioo os Che bull has (be shape sol of a V. but of a U (so oc so. 14); and thal the 
radial white does are omitted oa nos. 310 and 39. Os so. 33 (he butt is not incited and there may be m while dois or 
purple. There is more elaborate decorailoa on &os. 38 > 9 , if they belong le this group. 
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Petrie painter. The men of nos. 14-16 have the bill beards of the preceding groups, but the 
drawing is hasder and weaker. Nos. 17-23 show naked male figures, sometimes in company 
with females: there is in them some range of style. The horses of nos. 24-28 are of the same 
breed as the Petrie painter’s (B.14); on no. 26 the hoplite also recalls that group (B.ty), 
though the rider’s chest is unusually correct and the head of the horse is less close than that of 
no. 24. Nos. 29 and 36-39 are doubtfiil addidons, The lids seem early and might be better 
placed in the Tubingen group: no. 2 is dose both to the hydria no. !.$ and to A.6. 



Fic. 4.— Restored Shapb op Amphora of the Uri.a Group. 

Dotted !iw for parts for which no evidence survioeSy futchiag for purple. Height 33*5 

The hydriae appear to be painted more neatly than the amphorae, but the style is similar. 
The use of incision, espedally on legs, is stupidly fussy, more so tham in the later pieces of 
the Petrie group. Characteristic details are the forelock, which had already been used by 
the Petrie painter (borrowing from Atdc) for male figures but is here worn also by women 
and even sirens, the weak hatching of the belly, the small U-shaped dimple on the buttock, 
and the scrabbly toes. The male chest is drawn in various ways. For female eaie the favourite 
formula is now a row of strokes above an ear*ring,** but both the old and the new cars som^ 
times appear on the same pot (no. II.5). The general effect of the style is of an impotent 
weariness with the accepted tradidon- 

Some of the subjects are more enterprising. No. II. 19 gives Odysseus threatening Circe; 

•* Aj alrndy ©a A-9« »r»d ©, and The fonn appears ala© on a Urge FDcrilura head XXXIV 

fig. 6). 
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though his tr^formed companions appear on Attic pots of the mid-sixth century and once 
perhaps on Fikellura,*® this is so far m I know the earliest representation of the final scene, 
rto. 11.14 may wdl be Oedipus and the Sphinx, since the length of beard and of chiton (to 
judge resp^vely by the comascs of other amphorae and by Ghiot gentlemen) need not indicate 
old age. ^c man on no. 11 .20 m^ht possibly be Prometheus. On no. II. 2 6 the figures 
are probably not Troilus and Achilles, or the horse would be galloping, For the rest we have 
dance or procession, satyrs or comascs with their girls, men in procession, and 

Unforw^tcly the only complete hydria (no. i) is published in a photo taken from above 
but no. 4 hel[», fra^entary though it is. The ordinary form, that of nos. 1-13, which has 
a narrow neefang nng and a normal height of about 30 cm., has no ancestry In East Greek 
wnere tfie hydna is anyhow rare, and the nearest parallel both in shape and system of decora¬ 
tion IS in Attic of the middle and third quarter of the sixth century.” The typical amphora 
cannot be reconstructed certainly, since none is preserved much below the panel: no. 4 is 
based on fragments iu the British Museum with supplements from the hydria and from the 
amphorae of the preening groups.”- The shape has a general connection with Atdc of the 
rd quarter of the sixth century. The Urge lids appear to belong early in this group and 
presumably come from large pyxides like A.r. ^ 

The Urla group continues and develops from the tradition of the Tubingen and Petrie 
roups and should m the main be later in date. But its frequency at Tell Defenneh suggests 
that It was m full Reduction before 525 b.c.« The affected poses of the figure® on the belly 
of no. 1.4 cannot be earlier than the 530s. No. I.i was found near EIII.7 and may be of 
^ch the same date. Perhaps then the Urla group begins about 540 b.c. and lasu for some 
ftttcen or twenty years, It had no direct successor. 


D. ENMANN CLASS 

Apart ^m the preceding groups but only loosely connected with each other are some 
addS^*^^^ aecoraied with a laige panel on each side. A few pots of other shapes may be 


*5 Fr«n Rhode.. A- cwo -fyi, hM\ag «npho«, .bcr* 


Oft iwo Attic <up. ift Bc«too (AJA XXVJI 


^ ^330 {flXi XXXrV 8«^L.3 «kJ n. fil. 

la intaking up behind Circe, ^ 

* . j ^ 1935, + 49-50 no. 35, fir. 3?. 

frctt aft Fe A would preserved • .peciaieo. If tbe fragmeat P.,, come. 

«iher fr.gSK?fr» there beW the^dark bani. Two 

but lamftot wre that theyS^TomenUa ^ •bo .hpw «y. below - derk band; 

For the UM of Tell Defenneh hr dating tee CVA Ektuh Mmfum VIII, App. A. 
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530 *.(=. WitruT Jb.^ Ruui V (i gas), 46 and fia. oa p. 36. Aets .Irr* XIII36 fia. aa. aLA-rt jo. The patiem- 

in§ or rbe satyr's caii recaUs the last i\vo pieces, but the srw is limper. The aiii^Ie aipag down the tail 01 the satyr (which 
appears abo m Lbe Urla group) suggesis a dale later than (he Petrie painter (B.p), from whom too comes the olo^et^ womao. 

4. Leningrad 17793 > Ajopbon, H. 3a 5 cm. Probably from Taman. Sboniib tongues: A. and B. spotted deer. 
White tbr belly stripe, oizxle, and n>ots of deer, (lAK) XLV pa-5, flg. i, pis. 7^. AA 191s, 334-7, fig. at.** M. 
Ebert, SUnuflend in Alurivn, fig. 76. Ito {GAlMKj V 89-90 no. 2, fig. on p. g^no. 1. The 3 eer are not fir from that 
of no. 3, ihotigb by another hand. 

5. Leningrad) One-piece amphora (with necking ring): the lip seerru to be grooved. H. e. 13 8 cm. From Olbta 
(grave but context unbelpfui). A. siren. 540-30 i.c. cRgf^ {OUfi} tptg/: 5, ng. 35. 

6. Leningrad aoaSo. Amfdwa. H. $2 <m. From Kerch. Tongues: A. sphinx and vertical ivy branch; fi, 
iotuS'paJmeiie cross. Probably purple and while alternately on loogim, wathen. and peiab. Purple on top and bottom 

I uarters of lotus. White for fan and neck of sphinx, usual rows 01 dels, larger dots on ivy bcanw and tKrween leavo. 

bout 3^0 a.C. AA 191 >, 905, ( 4 ~ 5 ' fee (lAK) XLV, 95-7, fig. a, pis. to-t. For the palmetto omameit compare 

the Tubingen group (A.i, to, 6) and note particularly the degeneration of the flower. For the double bebioa on the rump 
compare A.aa, though there it is straight. 

t Leningrad? Pn^menu probably of one amphora. From Olbia. A. female panther; B. lotus«palmeile crocs 
lus flowers aitophied). Apparenciy purple on the neck and belly stripe of the panther, and white for a stripe above 
its forehead and rings on its body. On (he palmettos alternate white and purple petals, the usual rows of white dots, and 
perhaps purple cores. About 530 a.c. A A 1 909,173-4, figs. 33-4. /m (fi If) XxXII I j «o, figs. 2B-7. 

8 Qildesheim 1539. One>^ece amphora (the (tot does not belong). H, 37>7 cm. Bought in Luxor. A. lien 
maulii^ bull (caiorationa to muzxle of bull, and to scalp, jaw, hind legs « lion); B. two cocks Banking a tall stiff Bower 
(an alien shem inserted in the neck of the right cock). Purple for eye and nostril ofllon and bull, for comb and wattle 
of cocks. Peaihetv alternately purple and white. White for spots on cocks’ bodies and rows of dots al root of featben. 
About 330 a.e. n^rt 31,9. 

9, Mykonos XE.999. Fragmeniary amphora. K. 9 $‘a cn. Prom Rheneia. A. and fl. cock. 54O-W B.C. 

10. B«lin Inv.9970. Fragmentary amphora. K. (as restored) 89*5 cai. From Rhodes. Tongues Jdark, white, 
dark, purple): scales with white drops. A purple stripe on the dstrk bano below the panel 54O-30 s.c. C. Watsinget, 
Gr. fig. 17. 

: I. Turin ^55. Amphora. H, 33 cm. Scales with white drops, some apparently with dark centres. 540-30 a.c.** 
19 . Lnusanne 4981. Amphora. R. s8 cm. From Camirus. Scales with white drops. About 530 9 . 0 . S. Zarvea, 
ffAedrr, CapUaU At iipdkanite, 37s. The shape is less careful. 

The following pots and fragments seem Co fit best into this class. 

4. KasKl Oinochoe. H. 12 2 cm. Prom Claaomenae. TtIioq and dolphins. White for face, body, and 

underside of tail of Triton No incision. About 530 B.C. AD 11 , pi. 56, 9. For the subject compare the neck of tbe 
am^iora e^the Konhamptoo group in Castle Ashlry: (here the 'Triton’s bdly stripe is mistakenly pn^oged to bii nipple. 

b Upsala. ' Teapot staimD. (eccluduie handla) 7*5 on, H. 9 cm. From qaaomeoae. VVIaged woman 
(Nike?]. White for nm and diss to woman, an 3 (or dou of doe-roseiiea in held.' No incision. About 5301.0. ADll, 
56. o. The lavish use to while and absence to incision connect i( with tbe preceding piece. 

f. Berlin Inv.geeo. IVobably a neck (the upper e^fe is originai, but tbe bulge bww and the foot which appear in 
the illustrations do rtoibelortf). H. (as preserve*^ tO'4 em. Bought in Rome. Fourcomasla Puipleforhairanobeard. 
About 550 a.c. A A 1893, fig. in text. J. Eadt, Beiirigt arr (m. Fbmenuirm, fig. 9. K. A. Neugebauo, PoAftr, pi. 
20 left, 

d. Boston 8BB38 (N.t74). Fragment of belly. From Naucraiis. leaped youth, perhaps carrying ceremonial 
ol:^*ect(s). Middle to second ulftotbtib cefttury. A. Fairbanks, Cai. Vasef, pi. 37, 530, 9. djd aXIII 384 fig. sk, 

I. Istanbul. Fngmeni to shoulder to amphora. Prom Larisa io Aeofls. Youth holding horse. Purple for hair. 
About 530 B.c. L^rita III, pi. 58,1 .*** 

This is not a compact group. Its distinguishing marks are the favourite shape of the 
amphora, the decorative scheme of panel and banding, and the generally weak and mannered 
quality of composition and drawing. No. 3 is the most charactcrisdc: on one side is a con¬ 
frontation of satyr and deer, on the other a careless miscellany of stock figures. In Attic b.f. 
of the mid-sixth century subjects are sometimes as meaningless, but the composition is balanced. 

No. I looks the earliest: its satyr is probably a little later than the Petrie painter. On 
no. 2, which is near in date, the comast and his accessories show a resemblance to FikcUiira 
of about the 540’s. Most of the other pieces arc later and degenerate in style, and the dates 
I have sx^gest^ are little more than guesses based on the assumption that the Enmann cla» 
generally precedes the Knipovitch class. 

** It it b<K sud (hat (hit an^hort hu x tbfo white and itai similar pieces vitere Crequeni in South Russia. 

** For kn^ledge to this pci I thank Kr John Bexzley. for a photo and other details Signora P. Bouajuio aod the 
authorities at Turin. 

**• K. Schefold interpreis the sulyeet, wrongly ( think, as Herakles grippir^ Kerberos or some other savage animal 
{sp.eil.. 173)- 
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The typical shape is the neck-amphora with eg^-shaped body: it has a small necking 
nng and the handles are usually flattish, sometimes iworeeded. This Enmann amphora 
doe not develop from the neck-amphora of the Late Wild Goat style, but is adapted from 
Atdc of the third quarter of the sixth century, as are the one-piecc amphorae and the broader 
neck-amphora no. i. 

The connection in style with the preceding Qazomenian groups, though strong, is not 
mtimate; this is dearest m the types which are directly borrowed—siren, sphinx, cloaked 
woman. On the whole it seems that though the Enmann dass bdongs to the Claaomenian 
sphere, it 1$ not a continuation of any earlier Clazomenian group; it was probably produced 
m other worfehops, perhaps in another city. For this suggestion there is some support from 
the pl«es of finding, since except for the unusually small pots a and b, which stand some way 
apart from the other pieces in my list, no example of the Enmann class (or of the Knipovitch 
class which I think develops from it) has been recorded from Clatomcnae or its neighbour¬ 
hood. A few resemblances to the Northampton group have been noted already. 


E. KNIPOVITCH CLASS 

f. consists mainly of amphorae of a peculiar shape and decorated (as are those 

ol we Enmann dass) with a large panel on each side and with bands of paint. The favourite 
8 ubj«B, which are the same on front and back of the pot, are the forepart of a winged hoiae 
bndled and usually facing right, and scales with white centres. 


I. Grerup of Mykonos 


H. From Rheneia. of hor«, che mar.* 

G. 130.9 Fr^«il of amphora. From Naiicratls, Pan of head aitd occk of horse. CVA II, pi. 40J, 3 
^^, 3 ^. Oxford G.iso.ti. Fr^em ©f amphora. From Maueralis. Part of cheat and forel^ of hone. CVA 11 , pi. 


II. Croup of Mykonos KE.^qo. 

^ From Naucratis. Head and part of neck of horw facing left. 

Fr^mRWU. f=r.p.n or ..inged tebg left, 

Jra n “?^o;r-.o ^ '=«• 

} ^ S^phora. From Nauctatia. ^ of head and neck of horee faciae left. 

V “ T’ Forepart of winged boSe facing left, the 

in. Tmrjuk Grotp. 

Forei^k^-Jf F^ws from panel of amphora. Original H.c. a? =m. From TeU Deftnneh. 

a “'=^5 Frtin Rhode,. Forepart of winged horn. rLATasi.i. 

i oifcMT. #>^hora. On^ H. c. *8-«9 cm. From Rhenela. Arepan of winged 

4 -Oxford 0.130.7. Fragment of amphora. PromNaueTaii,. Partofoeckandchclofhorie.^ ^ 


horse. 


'* There is now one example of the Knipovitch class from Old Smyrna (E HI. 8), 
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Oxford G.i 30.S. Frumeni of &mpbor&. From Nftucratii. Pxrt of head of horse. CV/III, pi. 401,8. 

>. Oxford iST«.33^c), nafmeoc of axophora. Prom Nauemtis. Pact of head of hone. 
f.^Temijuk i>3. Amphora. H. 98 coi. From a grave at Staoiua, Tacnan. Forepart of winged horse. A A 

fmyrna. Pragmrnu probably of one amphora. From Old Smyrna. Porrpail of winged horae.^*'* 


Nos. 2-8, and possibly also no. i, arc by the same painter.^* For the pieces that follow 
there is not enough to dedde. 


a. Oxford 0.199.8. Fragmeni of amphora. From Nauoraiis. Parc of cheat of hone with Incised hacehiog along tbe 
frooi {Cj F.15). 

S.M. 1959.5*3.8. Fragmenis probably of one amphora. Probably from Tdl Defcmeh. Parta of wing. CVA 
VJII, pi. 589.5. 

c, Leningrad, Olbia X55. Aakca. H, (excluding handle^ 7'8 cm. From Olbia (1911 : grave a, no. 32b}. On eadi 
ihoulder a wmg. Cffmd (Oldrt) 1911, !9, 8g, 23. A A iQia, 957-8. 8g. 47. 4 A losg, 238*9 no, 4.^^ 

d. Leningrad, Ol^ 45y. Aakos. H. (odudmg handJe) :9'4 on. From Olbia {1910: ^ve 8, no. 38b}. On 
each shoulder an octopus, with wbite dots on Its legs. A A tgag, 93^, figs, 4*3. 


Not far from the Tenujuk painter are: 

«. Mykonos KE.ogi. Fragrneniary amphora. H. 37-5 cm. From BJtcncia. Forepart of winged horse. 

/. Leaiagrad 15847(4). Fragment of amphora. From Bereaaa. Parts of head, chest, and ioreleg of horse, /an 
ICAMX) V 95, pi. 19 , 9. 


IV, Group. 

I. Mykonos KE.pS?, Amphora. H. 93*5 on. From Rheneia. Scale^in alternate rows alternate scales have 
dark butc^ of the ncraiaJ white drops. On oase dlploio in the form of a Z with a bar across the middle. The shape of 
the pot is unusually attenuated. 

9 . Lenlogcad 90989, Fragmentary airiphon. H. ig'g ca. Frun Olbia. Scales. Jo {CAJMK) V 91, fig. an 
p, 93—no. 3, pJ. ti, 9 . 

3. Jertttalw 39.9545. Fragmentary body ofamphera. Onginal H. 1 .19 cm. From Tell-en-Nasbeh (nearJerusalem). 
Scale. BASOR no. 89, 31-2, i^. 7 '^; bo. 63, 96*7. C C. McCown, TfU^NasM 1 173^, pU 39. 

4. Bonn 9002.3-4. Fragmenu of neck au shoulder of amphora. Prom Abuttc. Scale. 

5. Cambridge, Museum of CUssical Arebae^ogy, NA 136. Fragment of shoulder of amphora. From Naucratis. 
Scale. 


Some of the other fragments with scales (see p. 143, n. 102) may come from amphorae 
of this shape. 


V, Ol/ur potr. 

>. Leningrad 20987 Amphora. From Tamaa. Tongue (dark, white, dark, purp 4 e ?): in the panel, horizontal 
ivy bTancb-*whit« for branch and spots between leaves. JalOA/MK) V c^too, fig. on p. 93 -^lo, 4, jJ, 14. 1. 

«. Leningrad, Olbia 459. Asxm. H. (excluding handle) 7 cm. From Olbia {tgia: grave 28, no. 1034). On 
eeh shoulder an ivy branc]>—white spots between the leaves. AA 1929, 239^1 f>g>. 

The Knipovitch class us« the same decorative scheme as the Enmann class, but is more 
timid in its motives, sharing only the panels filled with scales. Its most elaborate effort, the 
forepart of a winged horse, is common also on East Greek coins,*® The type is not, I think, 

I thank MrJ. M. Cook for knowledge of this piece, ^ , 

** Kos, 9-6 ana 8 bav« mane brushed forward, no. 7 bnahed back, no. 1 parted. On no. 1 the home is also more 

Jj^h^paper, publishing several askoi, O, Waldhauer expr<»ly says that none i% slipped (p. 936). Tbe siaicment 
of E. Pfuhl (MuZ 1 : 7^ that this askos is slipped I suppeae mistaken. Ot VK'aldhauer's askoi Olbia 435 and 457 ^ siimlaT 
in shape a nd belong, I thi^, here: Olbia 459 is listed ‘below (SV.9). and Kief above (D.2): the rest I omit. 

•• E.g. FMC Siw, Mis, pb. 1. 10,99; 31,8,9, ti; Tnw, pi. 15,3-111 Mjfia. pli. i 8 - 9 o: (Xa, pis, 18, t- 9 , 4-7; 
35,S. Lync,pl 7,11. Thesd coins extend over a long time, but some are of the sixth century: theiype seems popular 
at Lam pa mil (A similar type occurs on some small coins of Corinth, but there it is an abbreviated Ptfasus,) A whole 
winged horse appears in the upper panels of a Oaaomeoian sarcophagus of the end of the sixth cencujy (B^lia inv. 3247 ; 
. 4 Z> jl, pi. 97, 2), and another (Wepact on a late archaic marble teliei from Thasos (MmRai XXXV 95-40. pi. 3 )* 
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to be interpreted Pegasus, since sucK meaningless types as the forepart of a wing;ed boar 
appear at the same time in East Greek art.^* 

The shape of the amphora, which I have made the criterion of the Knipovilch class, 
appears to be a degeneradon from the stronger amphora of the Enmann class, though the lip 
has received a new and unpleasant profUe. Its low^ projection is perhaps corrupted from 
the ridge on the amphorae of the Tubingen group. Sections of a typical Enmann lip and 
foot are sketched on fig. 5. The necking ring has now disappeared, except on the amphora 
from Temrjuk (EIII.7) and even there—to judge by the published photo—it is insignificant. 

For the derivation and dating of this class there is some evidence in the shape of the 
amphora and the heads of the horses. The heads of group I recall those of the Petrie painter 
(B.14), but are later; they are parallel to CII.26. From group I diverge groups II and III, 
the one affectedly decorative and the other aridly progressive. The amphora from Tell 
Dcfenneh (III.i), which is transitional between groups I and III, should be earlier than 
525 B.c.*® On the other hand the jaw folds regular on the other amphorae of group III first 
appear in Attic about 530 b.c. and axe not obviously earlier in East Greek.** As for the shape 



Fio. 5.—Sbctions of Lif and Foot op an Awphora of the Knifovitch Class. 

of the amphora, though the Knipovilch class may overlap with the Enmann, it shoidd In 
general be later. For these reasons 1 suggest that group I is to be dated in the 530's and groups 
II and III in the 520'$ and into the 5{o’8. Group IV with its scales should follow on from the 
similarly decorated amphorae of the Enmann class. In general the outside limits of the 
Knipovitch class may be 540-510 b.c. Its home is uncertain, Clearly it belongs to the 
Glazomenian circuit, but no specimens have been recorded from Glazomenae and only one 
from Old Smyrna, so that it is reasonable to suppose provisionally that its place of making 
was some ocher city of northern lonia.*^ Much the same has been said about the Enmann 
class, of which thi.s seems to be a later stage, 

F. MISCELLANEA 

i«. C*fnbridge and 49. Fn^eius of dinos. D. (at Up) $4 cm. WhliisU dip. From Naucraiis. 

Lip, riden and deer. Body, paired Uroloe: deer: . . . (from below middle) cmaur ( 7 ). CVA it, pL 4^, BSA 

V,p 1 . 9 -»o> 

iS. Cairo. .Fregntent apparefttly from Seat middle of dinos. Cnne: rider.** 

ir. Oxford 0.130.10. Fragnent from below middle of dioos. Whitish slip. From Naucraus. Rider. 

** eVA Srituh Mutfvm VIII. text lo p], 584, 3, 

** See eVA BruithMuieum, VIII, App> A, 

** AiiAUiar is shown by sherds 10 AJesandria (F^) ""H Istanbul (D.«). The jaw folds are common on Claacs 

Dsenian sarcoetaa0. 

** T. K. MipoN^tch, publisbing Some of the piecea listed above, suerated that they were io CAIMK 

V 94 and lOO-i : I owe my understaAding of ih^ paaa|ei to the kindoelp of Prof. T, Sutiounki). X think Xn^xdteh 
wTwg in chocainc Samos, but nght in segregating his piecea from the main Roup of Glisomeniac, Those who fancy 
an outside chance might phimp &r Lampeacus, where the Ibrq«rt of a winged hone was common oa coins. Little else 
u known of archaic Zjmpsacus. 

** I know tUs sherd only from a photo kindly given me by Dr. F. Bronuner. 
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The fragments arc in the same style and a-b at least very likely from the same pot. 
They are, I think, to be dated a little before the middle of the sixth century, earlier than any 
of the pieces listed above. If so, they mark an early—probably experimental—stage in the 
Ciaaomenian b.f. style.®* 


s. B.M. $$. 6 ->. 5 doi (fi.iM.t4"Sl. Fragmeni from shouldrr of hvdna Fr&m Naueraiu. Rid«r. Ct'A VIII, 
pL 5^6,6. Koitr no. (. 

3. d.M. $6.4-1. i (& 109 ja). Fragmeni from ibouUer ofdinM or krater. Prora Nauuatjs. While rider, goad iag 

bb Kor»e. Ineiuon on white. wM VIII, pi. 587. 10. MSd«»ixch century. 

4. AlexwidriA 95 > 56 . fragment of amphora, fioughi in Alccandria. F.ider, Bull. S«t, R. i'ArcUoiogu i'Alci4/t^rii 
XXiOIl 8$7-8, lig. t. The ilyle of (he hone Is near (he KnipovU^ ciu9. 

5. B.M. SS.S-t.jSotf {0.103.14-4). Fragment from dttnilder of amphora (?). From Naucraib. Rider. CVA 
VIII. pi. 598, 4. About 540-30 9 . 6 . { am cToubtful wherbei this should be classed u dazomenian. 

0. Oword 131 a.33 (e). Pngmeni of dinea or kratrr. From Nauaatis. Hone. CVA II, pi. 40 (, 4 (3 in text). bout 
330 9.6. 

7. B.bd. i^oo.fi-i^.s. Pragmeni of amphora (?>. From Kaucraib. Boy holding cock, a monstrous code behind 
him. Incision on white, CVA VIII, pi. gw, 5. Aooul 540-30 B.a. On the tublect-^ courting uK>deoi.- 4 ee K. F. 
Johansen, Fren lAs Csf/astsMs III ($4**40; J. D. Beasley, Srme < 4 (rw VofU vi (At ^nu Afisoen, iS-04. 

6. Oxford Fragmen( 60m flat part of plate. Prom Kaucraib. Cock; aliemate dots: tongues (dark, 

while, dark, purple). Presumably (here were a pair cTcocks cock and a hen) in the eurgue. CVA II, pi. 401. 17. 

The cock looks earlier than the other Oasomenian cocks: perhaps jnid^uuh emtury. 

3. Cambridge p4-6.N,4i. Pragment from shoulder ^ dines or krater. Prom Naucratb. Tongues (dark, white, 
dark, purple): spbinx or siren faebig palmcKe (?). CVA II, jid. 4^, 7. Style close (o Urla group, (hough more elaborate. 
About 3^ a.e. 

to. &.M. 664-1.1956 (S.toe.^). Fragment from belly of a large pot. From Kaucralis. Sphinx ororen, small 
pahnette in field. CVA Vlfl, pi. 380, 3. Style close (0 Urla group, tbougo more elaborate. 

It. 0:dbrd I9I9.33(/). A thick and twisted sherd. From P/aucratb. Siren. Perhaps Urla group. 

IS. Bono 8049. fragmentary pyxb. Diam. (at rim) <. 6 cm. From Qasoraenae. Sirens. On rira painted ia 
white Adrivcryepfi AiVf >G<III 6S-4, fig. i. <7^/5606. Feeble style; latbh, 

13. 0 ;dbid 0.09.3. Fragment from near shader of large pot. from Naucratb. Sphinx. CVA II, pi. 401, ($. 
Near Urla group. 

14. Bonn (00.8. Fragment oerhaps of otnoebee. From Clasomenae. Body, tongues: darle-faccd siren, lion: 
chequers: lion: . . . AM lull I 63-7. og. s. TKb piece stands apart. Third quarter of sixth century. 

13. Berlin Inv.433>Ab-d.** Fragments of krater. From Clazomenae. Botfy, tongues {dark, white, dart, pu»l«): 
A. white rider and dog (the scene may be Troilus pursued by Achilles, two of whose fingers are perhape viable behind the 
rider); B. centaurs; under a handle a doakea woman (?). Detaib on white incised. A£> U, pi. 36, ^3. About 
330-40 a.c. 

t$. Bonn 1586 and Upeala. Fragroents from neck aod shoulder of large on^ptece amphora (?). From Clazomenae. 
Legs probably of satyrs and maenad: meander and star: ** sums and sphinxes: scales with wnlte drope. A A (936, 
^1-9 BO. 3 >, fig. 34. kZ) 11 ^. 37, 3 (Upaala sherdooJy). Around 340 B.IX 

17. W^bufgH.4710. I^agmectfiom body of krater (?). Bou^i in Taranto. TongMS {?): satyr. Tbeisuslon 
b unusually detailra and intelligent. Pe^ps Qaaomouan. About 330 9 .C. or later. 

iB. Oxford 1994.964. PragmcfUs of big amphora. PromKarnak. Body, A. %'incyard; B. satyr, mm, and roonstrous 
boat: ** lotus fiowen a^ buds. CVA ll,j)l. 401, 24. FerhM Clasomenian. Middle of sixth century. 

to. Brusseb Mfi|i and Athens $ 6 ( 0 . rragincnts of probably one hydria. Bought in Smyrna (said to have 
near Qaaomenae), Shoulder, short tongues; AchiBes mounting his chariot, to which is (led (he bo<^ of Heclor.** BeUy, 
chariot, herald, seated old man and woman.^* R. Zahn, AAf JOCIII 38-4$. pi. 6 . E* Pfuhl, Afu^lTl, figs. : 46 - 7 < CVA 
BniaAs III, pi. 106, 5. About 540 a.e. 

90 , B.M. 86.4-t.1957 (B. 109 . 98 ). Fragment of dlnos or krater. Prom Naucralis, Ardier and hopUle (both have 
white flmh), CVji Vllf, pi, 588, 6. Perhaps CUaomenian. Third quarter of sixth century. 


** E. R. Price stressed the importaaee of the Cambridge sherds, but because they are slipped regarded them as a link 
between the Clazomenian pots and sarcophagi (Bast Grttk aa). Dates and styles do not pernut (he wnneciion. 

Of the other slipped pieces ntentioned by'Price I have Identified the archer (P.*); perhaps ihe cock is B.M. ao.q-r.ngy 

S CVA VIII, pi. 389, 9); the rider I suspect is the sherd in 0:dbrd (F.w): but there dora not seem to be a close group, 
leither her ' probable * krater DOT her ‘ poasible * plate belongs here. ^ 

*' Mr. G. Woodhead kiadly advbcd me 00 thb inscription. For confusion of s and 5 cf. Dim XI, figs. 146 and 149 • 

** B^lin Inv. 453(Af could from (hb pot. Fragment of lip 0/krater: from dasomsiae: top, ivy leaves; edge, 

chequers. 

*’ is R. Zahn's suggestion. . d 

** Related pattenu appear on some Qaaomemaa sarcophagi and on the perhaps Egyptian Greek amphora, hona 
:394 (AA 1936,396-8no. 45, fig. 5 *; E.Pfubl, MkZtll. fig. * 67 )- , . . .j i 

•• Perhaps a travesty w (he Calydonian hunt. The file of men and (he boar seem to come from the same ivory wide) 
panel, so that there is only one bacdoflorus. 

^ The dark area belw Achilla' shield a a shlekl'aproo, the earliest etunple I know. 

’» Zahn interpreted the lower scene as TroUus pursued in sight of Priam. But the band below the taa^ ^creas the 
horse's chat should be ham^ (or a chariot. E. R. Ftice describa it as Priam and Hecuba receiving (he herald, but without 
specifying the occasico. 
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n« 4 di.g ring). H. 44 cm. From Rhodes. N«<V, rilhoueiie 
. Body, lo^a (^k, white, dark, purple): JC*tcswilh%*Ue 2 re|K: banding. CKd VTII, pi. 5Q1 4. Probably 
^rto^f rixth '* pa^I«ledand the ornaments ve wmple enough for imiutlon! ^eiSnaWy thirl 

itt ^ BeresMv, Body, lotus flo%vm and budsi lion and bu«. 

SI ^ ie extravagant»» but seems of Oaaomenian type; whether 

theptm^ww G^ir^ian or not I cannot tell. >»• Second half of axi^c^turv. woeiner 

dark iSk Fragment of belly of amphora or hydria. From Tell Defenneh. Legs of Ixvo cotaasis: 

^ll" f ‘ '®P bottom: rays. PoeriNy QaaomeoiaB of Urla group, but t^ the panel has a 

separate base^me and the purple stnpes are doubled. Thiid quarter of sixth eentury. ^ 

Some Other pieces which, though not Glazomenian, are sometimes mentioned with 
Uaiomenian, are listed here. 

'ynp^wa (ea-ahaped). H. 33 cm. Said to be from Kamak {bought in Luxorl Neck 
EJSimw ^ purple); A. boxing match 5 B. spotted sat^TlSding ra^ P 

rfrixth emSy^ ^ ^ ^ uacouth drawing reaemblea that of the Gai^ana £noi. Last q^rier 



Fio. 6-^ Sketch of a Lion pkom a Clazomenjan Sarcophagus (Dresden 1643), 

The vuuf tittail, sow of whieh is musing, is in w/uU and purple {here shmn hy fine haSekine) 

Seale 4:5. 

headpiece of the f ** 

(K.i B. H. wS^^lSrifaky ampher* m Rhodes (r. below) and an lomaa U. cup in Samos 

Naueraiij m Munich. 
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stfih century. Since (his and the next (wo itecu, which abo have a plwtic ring below (he lip, were all found in Rhodes, 
they may be Rhodian.'* 

/ Rhodes 6951. Amphora of similar shaM. From laJysus (grave 94J, Body, tongues (alternately white): scales 
with white drops. CZm AAedu IV, 6g. 140. Last quarter cm eixiK century. 

/. Louvre AM. >057. Amphora: the neck with weak lip and pl»ic rina below recalls the last two pieces, the body 
the ordinary amphorae of (he Eomarin ^rou|>. H. S 5'6 an. Trom Rhodes. Bcdy. tongues: A. aod B. nren and sarticaJ 
branch. White over dark undercoal: incision on white. Feathers alternately white and purple. Laca suih cemuiy. 
probably Imiiaiion of Qaaomokian. 

TECWNIQUE 

In clay and paint Glazomcntan b.f. imitates Atdc, as did the rather earlier Ionian Little 
Masters.’® The clay is generally less fine ihan Attic, containing a little mica but few gross 
impurities. It is fired to a leather brown, usually paler than the standard of Attic but within 
its range. The surface has a fair sheen. The paint, shiny too, is normally a near-black, 
sometimes overoxidised towards brick red. When thin, as oAen ibr details, it ranges to a 
golden brown. In addition a matt purple and a white are common, the purple usually over 
the ordinary dark paint, the white according to convenience either directly on the clay ground 
or over dark paint. For the dark areas, inner detail and much of the outline are indsed. 
Incision is occasionally used for the white areas loo, but much more oRen the details and 
exposed outlines are painted in the dark paint. On the whole Glazomeoian paintei'S arc 
sober in thdr use of white: occasionally they let themselves go and break the Atdc convention 
of sexual colours.’® 

The traditional cream slip of East Greek was not wanted for the fine brown surface of 
these pots. It survived for the plastic heads (see p. ifi6) and was used on the very early dinos 
F,i and on A.i, though their clay was fine enough not to need a slip. Among other pieces 
that have been called slipped Clazomenian I suspect that some are not slipped ’• and others 
not Clazomenian—at least as I have defined it.®® 

SHAPES 

The important shapes have already been discussed under the groups in which they were 
used.®* Amphorae are much the most frequent, partly because an amphora was a regular 
offering in graves and partly because of the curious nature of the find at Tell Defcnneh. In 
the Tubingen group the amphora was big and, spreading and had shoulder handles, in the 
Petrie group it was very slim and more elegant, in the Urla group broad and of middling 
size: there is no obvious evolution. The normal amphora of the Enmann class is ^g-shaped, 
that of the Knlpovitch class often sags and has a concave lip.®* These arc all neck-amphorae 5 
the one-piece amphora is rare (D.5 and 8). The kydria, a broadish pot with curvii^ or flattened 

** Bui oiber apparently Rbodlas b.f. products ftre not Ia Ihis style (see p. 133 n, i). For the Uoa I’lO. 6. 

'* E.KuT>te./MLlX&e-i93. 

’* It is not cT^ r why contemporary Afitc p 4 iDten preferred a dark undercoai for Ibeix while palni. To judge by out 
Clascmenian pou, the while was 00 more durable for (he undereoai and ofieo (when (bin) look from i( a lone. 

Ferhan the eaplanaiion Is that Aide patoiers regarded while as an cmbeUishmeiM raiber than an original part of ihe design. 

V.’hiie males on B.30, Cl 1.96, F.s, 7 ,15, 19 . and probably on A.90,8.14,17, Gll.as, 97, F. 15.30. Meet are brard* 
leia youths. The Claaomenian use of wbi(e^ir«c( on the clay and with painted detaia and outlino'-coraes from Ea.« 
Greek tradiiion, especially Chioc, where, too, male Ae^ is often light. I do not think (here is any direct influence oT the 
coiberajK Ccrinihian red-groucd paintli^. 

*• D4, Elll.r, 

** CJ. p. 139 n. 64. I Cannot tell from my noies if Berlm lev. 30409 is CUMmeoias, but think ii ia not, Fragmeni 
of kratet from Mudis; on Ihe rim venieal rliaags. on the handle plate a siren, on the shoulder animals—between c he handle* 
a gome; ioaide over dark paint white, purjue, and white bands. The surface has a thin whitish slip. 

** (^nerally, I hope, (here is a coherence ofei^e in each group, but where style &iled 1 have usra shape as a secondary 
ebaraoieristic in my grou|Mng. $0 (he results are probably loo simple. 

** The oecking nog seeens a useful criterioo for fragmcnl^in the TOblngen group broad and flat, in (he Peine group 
large and round, in tbTu rl» group usually Mnati ajwj round for hydriae and bn^er ana flatter for amphorae. The Encnann 
eiaas has generally a small necking ring, the Knlpovitch class none. 
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shoulder, u common in the Urla group. Only one krge pjmis or open bowl has survived 
(A.i),® but there are remains of several lids (A.i, ClII. 1-4): all seem to be early. 

There are many iragments from kralers and dismi, these, too, mostly early. An oinoshoi or two 
(F.T4, D.c), a plate (F.8), a small pyxis (F.12), and a ‘ Uapot stand* (D.^) are uncanonical in 
style also. In the Enmann and Knipovitcb classes there is the aslas. 

SUBJECTS 

I. Groups A, B, and C ; and F. 

As black-hgure painters the Clazomenians naturally preferred scenes with human Bgures 
and after them animals The favourite subjects are wmen darwars who hold one another by 
the wrist;** choked women in procession;** comasls, sometimes with women;** sa^s arid 
maenads', *’ riders on horses, sometimes attended.*® Less frequent are jAttrioW,** hatties,^^ and 
mixed processionsCentaurs appear on F.15 and perhaps F.i, a boy with a cock on F.7,** a 
scene in a nneyard on F.r8. Particular mcidenls from mythology are Odysseus threatening Circe 
(Cn.jp), AcHUts dragging Hector’s body and perhaps the reception of an embos^ (both on F.x^), 
perhaps Oedipus and the Sphinx (CII.14), perhaps—as has just been noted— Troilus, and con¬ 
ceivably Prometheus (CII.20). But generally the dazomenians are not interested in their 
sutgects except as decoration: so they tend to repeat on the back of the pot the scene of the 
front, and their anatomical drawing 1$ unequal and often arbitrary or negligent. 

The fauna includes the regular subsidiary animals— lion, panther, bull, boar, deer, and perhaps 
goal —in the fenuliar groupings. Sphinxes are common, sirsns very common, with white or 
dark faces according, usually, to their position above or below the middle of the pot: following 
Attic feishion they have discarded the spiral that early East Greek sphinxes wear on thdr 
heads.** There arc cocks (with a rare hen),** * cranes’ feeding (some white),*** and swans. 
The monsters and birds rarely mix with the animals and are generally in file, or in closed 
fields pose antithetically. A bearded man wanders among cranes on A.6 and 6.13.** 


11 . Etmam and Knipooiich classes. 

The composition is still feebler in the Enmann and Knipovitch classes. We have satyrs 
with a man-siac amphora (D.i) and a deer (B.g), comasts (D.a** and c), a cloaked woman in odd 

* For fragments of others MCp. n. tjsaadp. ts? n. 43. 

** Groups A aadS. On the type seep. 137. 

*' Croups B nivi C. An isoUira wonua appaicnUy ea P.15. For tbe cype see p, i«o. doaked m m are a variant 
on Cn.15. 

** Groups B aad C. 

** Groups B and C, A .«6, P.: 6 and 17. Os F. t8 satyr with a great boar, aa2omefuao satyrs are hooved; but tbe 
nature of the feet and ef satyrs seems to be imimponant (see H. R. W. Smitb, Ongin ^Chateidien Wert (Unh. Celif. 
FCd I), and P. Beommer, 

** A.ao, B.14, 011.24-36, F.i-$ actd 13. &ome of these scenes may represmt or be inniirKl by Troihu (see CM Briluk 
MuntnVllI, text to pL 585, i-e). Per Cbe horse and ibeir trappings see T,D.Bea2iey, Lewts fjoatt Celt., 02-^ 

** Cr.14 (presumably a goddess—Athena?-»niounting), CII.oT-eS. There is on A.2 a chariot in a larger scene. 

B.t7, F.ao-^otb include arcben; e/. also F.h. Silers ajM ivomea in a probably meaningless scene on A.3. 

E. 13 and 18, perhaps sacriftees. 

** Tbe subject is taken from Attic but characteristically provided with another enormous cock, 

** Quot s^ifucs keep the spirai, whieb reappears (tnough not regularly) on spbinxa on Clasomentaa sarcophagi. 
Pikellura doee without tbe spirel. 

'* The long stifF wing is characteristic of Daaomenian: tbe on a CUaomenian sarcophagus by the Dermis 
pamter {B.M. W.3-a6.«: CVA VIII, pi. 633, 2). Tbe divinon of the wing, but more neatly done, appears in Actk b.f. 
on ho C4^ of Tleson. Tbe cock of F.8 has act the special Qazoinenian tail; perhaps the ftagmoit is not n^T^ * t uan 

><» The feeding * cranea * recur on an early Claaocnenlaa sarcophagus, once la the Evangelical School, Stnyna {AD I, 
pi. 46,:) t it is probably by tbe Bordli painter, who has some affinity to Glaranezuan vas^painiers. 

*' the youth in the animal aone of P^. Such straye turn up sporadically in Attic from tbe bainoing till the middle 

of (he sixth ceaniry. 

** Nearer to the comasts of some Fikellura pots than to tb m of groups B a nd C. 
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company (D.3), sirtns {D.3, 5), sphinx (D.6), spolUd ditr (D.3, 4),*’ eoch ( 0 . 8 » 9),*® lion mculing 
hull (D.8), female panthsr (D.7), hare (D.3), perhaps also a Triton with dolpluns (D.d) and a 
ivingtd female (D.^). Tht forepart of a winged horse is a criterion of the Knipovitch class: once, 
on an askos, there is a wing aJone (Elll.c), and on another askos is painted an octopas (Elll.d). 
These are all principal subjects, since in neither class is there a subsidiary band of decoration. 


ORNAMENTS 


In the principal field scale pattern often substitutes for a hgure scene. Other abstract 
and vegetable ornaments occur in subsidiary positions, but they are not important even in the 
Tobingen group, in the Petrie group dwindle to narrow dividing bands, and (apart from the 
palmetto of the neck) disappear in the Uria group, 

Scales. Rows of scales often fill the principal panel, but only once to my knowledge are 
used in a shallower band (P.16). So they are not suited to the Tubingen group which keeps 
to decoration in 20Qes, but are common in the other groups. Clasomcnian scales are drawn 
freehand and are longishj they regularly contain white drops,®* further embellished in the 
Petrie group with dark centres '*** Scales, monochrome or with purple on the drops, appear 
rather earlier in Fikellura,^®* from which the Petrie painter may have adapted them. Since 
so simple an ornament could easily be copied, the scales with white drops are not a certain 
criterion of Clazomeziian.^®* 

Crescents. On the large amphorae of the Tubingen group a row of crescents, white or 


k 


There is little developaent from ibe larger b.f deer of the ttd of the Wild Goat nyle. 

** Tte f ocki D8, thaugh affected, are of the same kind as those of groups A>C. 

** White creoea oo Ouhrd G.ta 9.4 (do. 3 in the list ofc. tos) : crossa for drops occur in Fikellura too. 

On S.S 5 and 35S alternate rows of scales have white drops with dark centres and dark drops with white centres. 
BSA XXXIV 7^-9 (the Gdntngen acophora is Attic: B.M. 88 . 4 - 8.^7 is cepubUshed in CkC 4 VIII, pL 606, 3). 

As E. Kuzue has remarked {AH UX Sen.:). Cf. also for general umilariry the scales 00 sorae Attic squat le^hol 
and alabaslra of the fourth ceacury (C. 8uUs, BCH LVT$^9-B). Still I imyno that most of tbe fonowing shads bdong 
to one or other of the groups listed above. The scales contain white drops unl» it is otherwise stated. 

1. Berlin Univerejry D.764, From Listor. White drops with dark ceotres. 

le. Heidelberg. Prom Tell Ddenneh. White drops with dark centres. CVA I. pL 3. s (provissonaliy). 

3. C>:dhrdG.iot|. 4 . Froot Memphis. White ooes with dark centres. CVd II. 401,14. 

3. 1910.331.1-4. From'Memphls. white drops. W, M. P. Petrie. MpAtm md Mtnphii 11141. 

4. Heidelbe^ I.90 and 39. Fron Naucrath. CVA I. pi. s, 07 and 9^ (provistonalfy). 
a. Broasels A.1797. From Nauaatis. This amphora bad a saall neefang ring. 

Bonon ^<535 (N.e54l. From Naucratis. A. Fairbanks, Cai Faw, pi, 336. 

Qsmbridge, Museum of Oasdea] Archaeology, KA.ts?. Prom Nauoaus, 

B.M. 86.4-1.1967^. From Naucratis. CFd vtlLpl. 390, s?. 

9. B.M, 109^:2-1.1156 (A.t339). Probably from rTaucraiis. This amphora had a amall neddng ring. CVA 
Vllf, pi. 500, ej. 

to. B.M. 66.3-6.80^. From Tell Defenneh. Perhaps from the hydria GI.3. CVA VIIJ, pi. 590. 24-6. 

0. BM. 66.»-6.79k-«. From Tell Eiefermeh. Probably from a hydria or amphora of Ur la shape. CVA Vtll. 
pi. 590,3^:. * 

c ta. Philadelphia fi. 147.38. From Tell Ddenoeh. Perhaps from ibe sazne pot as oa 11. 

(3. Istanbul. Prom C. Bllnkenberg, £eidv I, pi. 48, no. JO38. 

13. Athens. Proa Clasomenae. 

14. IitKa. From Istria. I noted two or three frs^ments in :« 5 . 

15. Athens. Agora Museum P.86ot. From the Agora, Athens ^Oundin a context ofibe early nfih century). 
r6. Athena, Agm Museum P.3S78. From (be Agwa. Athena. Votlgial tongues above (be tcalee, but no neck^ 

ring. (I thank Mr, B. Bhdton and Miss Lucy Talcott for knowledge of these nvo items.) 

Some other pieces with abnormal scales are not Gasomeaian, but perhaps depeodeat. 

a. B.M. 86.4-1.1205 a nd Cairo s6.t49. Fracsienia of amphora. From NaucratU. Body, oudioed tongues 
on cream grou^: s^ea with doubled outline and containing white drops (on orange-brown clay groued). CVA 
Vin, pi. 390, 99 1 and C. G. Edgar, < 7 rMi( Veta, pi. 3. 

h. B,lCf, 86.4-1. i967d (A.IS31). From Naucraiis. Large eoarse scales without drops. CFd VIII, pi. 590, sd. 

E —still more degecente—Leningrad. OlbU 45$: askos: AA (91993, f«. 99 and 1999. 938 no. 9 , 6gs. $-7: Afar. 

. 


Af«k. xxxrv, pi. 3.3.) 

4 . B.M. 88.2-8.37. Amphora. Prom Tdl Uefecneh. Neck, band of opposed inangUs. 
BeQy, coane s^les without drops. CVA VIII, p]. 606, 3. Perhaps made ia Egypt. 


Shoulder, cable. 
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alternately white and purple on a dark ground, is normal at the top of the belly. Outside 
that group crescents occur only on an exceptional slim amphora (B.25: cj. also B.25a)^here in 
a sequence of three dark and one white and there are three rows of them. Crescents occur 
sporadically in Greek vase-painting from the Late Geometric style down to the sixth century,^®® 
but (whirligigs excepted) are first used regularly in Fikellura from about 560 ».c. Probably 
then it was Fikellura (hat inspired the Clazomenian painters,though the dark ground 
normal in the Tubingen group strongly recalls the inside of Chiot chalices and phialae.^®* 



Fie. 7. —Fragments op Chiot B.F. Dmos (Makqhestbr III.D.ie and Cambridge, Museum 

OF Classical Archaeology, NA.107). 

H<ikhiniff>r purpUy dots for diluUd dark painS. Seal* 2 : 3 . 

Cfu^uers. Large chequers two deep sometimes decorate the projecting edge of lips (large 
pyxis—A. I i lids A.i, 20; big amphora—A. 6 ^ krater—p. 139 n. 66). There are similar 
chequers on the lop of the lip of the dinos CIV.3. On an abnormal oinochoe (F-t4) a band 
of five rows of smaQ chequers runs round the top of the belly. 

Chevrons. This ornament appears twice, on the edge of the lip of A. 10 and (perhaps) rx. 
On the doubtful krater Berlin Inv. 30409 (p. 141 n. 80) there are zigzags on the top of the Jip, 

Tongtas. Tongues are regular at the top of the shoulder in the Tubingen and Petrie 
groups: they are usually large, set in compartments with a dot (or occasionally a spike) in 
the angle, and coloured in series dark, white, dark, purple, in the Urla group tongues, if 

XXXIV 73. The two Aujc cKunpies meutioned there have heen suppoKd to be Qaeemeruac {R. 
Zahn, XAT XXin (hUowed for the sherd in EIeu£^-£^Offi Megara—by Prinz, and ^ !^uhl and Price): a 

third Attic caample is on an arybaUos by Nearchos, New York 36.49 XXXVI (1939), 872-5, pb. lO-i). For Oaot 
crocesra see n. 105. Crescents in a whitliEi^ appear on a large plate oT Late Wild Goat style from Ctaaomeoae (Kassel 
T, 469, on which see bdow, n. 156). There are also cresceau oi a sort in the outer cone of an Aeolian Le. shield from 
LArua (Gdiiingeo Lar. OOQ^ Lorisa III, pi. «6,15). 

6.95 looks like a frurly direct copy ofPikd^a. 

There ace pu^e and white enecents on the dark inside of a Chiot phiale, Boston 86.961 (A. Pairbanb, Cos. Vots, 
pJ. 32, 309, 3; JHS XLIV (1934), 308, fig. 38). If we bad fcore pfaiabe, which are on the in^e more closely decorated 
than (be chalices, this oTnament mj^t prove less caie. Crescents aliemaiely ia dense and dilute dark paint occur on a 
sherd from a Chiot b.f. dfnos from Naucratb, Cambridse, Museum of Classical Archaeology, KA.!07, probably from the 
same pot as Manchesict Museum III. D,t« (Mm. oM Pnc. Maneketer Hi. eM Pkd. See. LXXVir, pi, i, «.(iuddle Ttfhl): 
here 710 . 7. r ^ . 
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retained, are usually all dark and very short or reduced to dots. Sometimes longue are put 
on other parts of pots—on the foot of the amphora A.3, round the lower part of the lid A.21, 
as a frame on the plate F,8. 

R^s. The two simplet of the big amphorae (A. 10 and ii, which are by the same hand) 
have rays round the base. Of the hydriae and amphorae of the Urla group only CI.i still 
has its base, but I think it likely that rays were normal. The Petrie group does without them, 
and 30 too do the Enmann and Knipovitch classes. 

Lotus jiowtrs and buds. The band of lotus flowers and buds occurs too rarely to have a 
regular form, (i) The Fikeilura type, where the flower has two separated outer and one 
inner petals, decorates the foot of A.io,'®* and the top of the shoulder of the strange piece 
F,22. (2) A probably similar form, but with two vestigial extra petals inserted, is placed 
below the main panel on the remarkable fragments F.18. (3) A clumsy variety of the Late 
Wild Goat style’s flower with outer petals joined and a three-pronged white centre appears 
on the loutish fragments A. 17.'®’ 

Lolus-palmUo oivss. Three early pots have a large iotus-palmette cross as a centrepiece 
between sirens or birds,Typologically the earliest is A.io; the inlerlacings arc simplified 
on A.I, and reduced to rings on A,6. The ornament comes to Clazomenian from Attic,*®* 
where generally similar forms occur on Tyrrhenian amphorae, though the flower has usually 
an emphatic central petal; later it becomes common to stuff the flower with an uninter¬ 
rupted palmcltc, and this is the type found in Clazomenian, Two amphorae of the Enmann 
class fill panels with degenerate forms of this cross: on D.6 the flowers are diagonally quartered 
and the interiacings straightened out, on D.7 the intcrlacings have an incoherent complicatioD 
and the flowers are little more than a forked bar.*** 

Palmetu. Another type of paJmette, shaped something like a busby, seems to be the normal 
decoration of the neck of amphorae of the Urla group. The regular form has inched detail 
and touches of purple and white (CII.5, 14, 17, 18, 30-32; 33 is simpler). I have not details 
of the paJmette of Fa, but it seems to be generally similar. Other paJmettea are folly silhouette 
(F.21, CII.34-35—whether the last two belong to Urla amphorae is uncertain). 

MyrtU. A myrtle branch with white dots shares with tongues the shoulder of two 
hydriae (01.14-15). 

A doubled ivy branch, again with white dots, appears in the Enmann and Koipovitch 
classes; on D.6 it is upright and fills the side of the panel,*** on EV.i and 2 it is horizontal 
and the sole decoration.*** 

OfTtamenls in Ihi Jield. Such ornaments are very rare. Part of a simplified palmetU remains 
between two sirens on the shoulder of A, 11; *** and a neat small palmelk oi normal type 

' ** The dewen wd buds ue noi, I ihink, joiaed u Wnuio^'e drewia^ hits ibem. 

Lonu flo^ven ts onuimenu la ih« main Aeld occur oa two poii n^hicb 2 have acludrd from Cluommian— 

F4, with palsnene Alting; and td, with the ceninl linked (o (he outer peiab on some Qaaomcfuan sarcophagi of 

around soo a.0.). 

'** rahace also P.^. 

’** A ueefiil c o U e ewn of these omamentj is gives by H. Thiersch, T^Tk. Afnptvffn, Mote iiKidentaUv on A. 1 0 

ihe difleroace between rhe lotus flowers of ibe croas and of ihe cham round ihe fool; (hey come (Vom diflereni sources. 
On A.6 (be flower is akts io those of F.s (m n. loy). 

Ac ocception on Louvre £.85$ (dVA I, pi. 9). Similarly on the Atiic neck-amphorae of about 6 A 

from Tell Defotoeh the ceiinl petak though raiber uss emphatic, is omUied only once {CVA Btitish Muttum VHl, p1. 
607, a—upper member). 

Some Nikoubeaie amphorae approach this form. ^ the indeterminate branch F.g, 

II* There are plain ivy branohes on the lip of Berlin Inv. 453 > Af (n. 6d) and (he nech of (be Gyme kra(er (P.^. 

Ill Thisvarie^ ofthe palmei(«—like a (ongue with chevrons inciWd across net uncommon is iheLaie Wild Coat 

style (<vt. Boston m.iojo: A. Fairbanks. Cat. Vatu. p). 33, 317). Ii a^ears also in Laconian and Eiruscao, probably 
independently. A paJmette siotUaHy constructed but la ouiune style occun exceptionally oa an ouiochoe uf Lkie Wild 
Coal style of uskoc^ provenance, o.M. fl7.3-8.p33, 

L 
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hangs on F.io. In the Enmann class field ornaments are less uncommon—on D-2 a hud 
springing from the ground, on D.8 a stiff thin pimer, on D.d a dot reseiU, on D.i a solid roseiu. 
On this last piece there is also a sketchy version of the band of isoluUs and palmette, done in 
white on the shoulder of the amphora that is painted in the panel on the front; it vaguely 
recalls FikcUura- 

Dividing bands. Narrow bands of ornament arc regular on slim amphorae between the 
main panel and the subsidiary zone below. They occur also in the Tubingen group and on 
some lids which appear to be transitional to the Urla group, as well as on one or two ocher 
early pieces. The motives used are optn cable with wldte dots in their centres (B; on A.i, 
which is earlier, the dots are dark; on A.so there is no central dot]; white dots with dark 
centres (B; on A.6 the colours reversed); alternate dots (B; Cni.2, 3 ; F.8); and on a very 
early dinos paired strokes (F-i). On F. 16 there is a broader band of meander and star. 


GENERAL CHARACTER 

Of the three main groups of Clazomeniau b.f. the Tubingen group is the earliest. 

Its style is in general old-faabioncd and in an East Greek, pardcularly Chiol, tradition; Attic 
influence is not yet strong. The Fctrie painter, who overlaps with the Tubingen group, is 
both more original and more aware of contemporary Attic work. The Urla group owes 
something to the Petrie painter, but in spirit at least is the successor of the Tubingen group; 
it draws also on Attic, but without discernment. Attic is, of course, the standard of b.f. vase- 
painting. Judged so, the Clazomenians show an unusual independence, based on obstinacy 
rather than active vigour. Their composition is ingenuous, their drawing lends to decorative 
pattern and is often negligent. More specific characteristics are the soft female faces, the files 
of sirens, the shape of male eye, the rows of white dots,*^* the scales with white drops, though 
none of these is peculiar to Clazomenian, The ultimate lest is in the personaUty of the 
scylc- 

As the most successful East Greek b.f school of its time Clazomenian was imitated- Some 
of the imitations, such as F.s and g, can be distinguished by the ingredients or quality of their 
style. Others, more impersonal, are less easy to delect; so F./is betrayed only by its shape 
and F.21 (for example) remains uncertain It seems to me that the Enmann and Knipoviich 
classes also are imitations, rather than developments of Clazomenian,though in the main 
they are bter than the Petrie and Urla groups. There is seme Qazomcnian influence in the 
Campana dinoi, little or none in the Northampton group. With the Clazomenian sarcophagi 
the closeness of the connection has been exa^erated; it is perceptible in the Borelli painter,’^® 
but rather vague when we come to the main group round the Albertinum painter.**® It is 
interesting to compare Clazomenian b.f with Fikellura, the last important schools of painted 

As ift orcb« Petrie ^up {tf, p. 

itu Fi4r^«r discoveries should mehe it possible 10 diseata&ale the Tubingen which ii probably the body 

of Claaomecian. The relatively compact Peirie and Urla groups are clearer mainly because they baoDesed to be 
represented ai Tell Defeueb. 

*>* ’niij decorative use of white dots, often vdthia a pair of incised Iina, was fint sysiematteally exploited at Cocioth 
around Sm b.c. G. G. Payee, ^itncenniAia, 2B5 n. 4: (or the date of the early examples in CorinebiaD see D. A. Ajdvx, 
Zfw. Caitf. KA I sao). Though there are a few ocaioples in Coriachianlsmg of the Goat style, the dazo* 

oteoian paisters probably leaml from Athens, where rows of white dots are common around the middle of the sixth century 
and continue later. ' 

See pp. ledand 138. 

See CVa Sri£ih Musttm VTII, lem to pi Sia, 1 (^. text to pi. $12. s). 

»• 0/. or., text to pi, 6to. K- s. ! 
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pottery in northern and southern Ionia.'** Fikelliira begins earlier and lasts later, but both 
are responses of East Greek art to the competition of maturing Atdc black-figure. The two 
schools have in common little more than a liking for crescents and scales, and even for these 
simple ornaments each has a distinctive form. Their difference is basically one of attitude. 
Fikellura tries to suit current taste by reforming the old tradition of the Wild Goat style: in 
northern Ionia the lively Chioc Chalice style had intruded, and Glazomenian profbses to be 
a modem b.f. school. Both attempts failed from ineriia. They were, as it happened, outlived 
by the unregenerate Wild Goat style which flaunts its senility on dazomenian sarcophagi. 

It is oi^en said that archaic Ionian art had an unusually strong taste for gay colouring. 
This is not true of Fikellura, which uses the ordinary dark paint even for its women,'*' nor 
of Glazomenian b.f. pottery, which keeps fairly close to Attic standards; and even the Clazo-' 
menian sarcophagi, for all thdr purple and white details, do not attempt a balanced poly- 
chromy. The only certainly Ionian painting that shows a remarkable sense of colour is on 
some fragments of the Chiot Chalice style,'** and those are earlier than the middle of the sixth 
century. In fact the reasons for belief in Ionian polychromy, anyhow in the later archaic 
period, come mainly from Etruria, where the painted tombs, Pontic vases, and Caerelan 
hydriae have been supposed to exhibit a peculiarly Ionian quality.'** Bui from Ionia itself 
there is nothing to suggest that a feeling for colour was exceptionally strong. 


PLACE OF MANUFACTURE 

I. Groups A, B, and C, and F. 

R. Zahn over fifty years ago attributed to Glazomeoae the ware since known as Olazo- 
menian,'** and later finds have reinforced his main aiguments. These rest on distribution, 
since literary references, subjects, and the soUtary painted inscription give no predse help. 
Glazomenian b.f. is an East Greek style, but the only East Greek sites at which it has been 
found in considerable quantity are Gl^omenae and Smyrna. The same is true of the related 
Clazomenian sarcophagi. This does not prove definitely that Clazomenae was the place 
of manufacture, since there are other sites in northern Ionia of which nothing is yet known; 
even so, it is safe to say that what we call Glazomenian was made, if not at Clazomenae, then 
at some neighbouring site. Another argument gives a similar result. Other East Greek 
wares contemporary with Glazomenian b.f. are Fikellura and bucebero, the one dominant 
from Samos to Rhodes and the other in Aeolis: so the territory of Clazomenian should be in 
northern Ionia. 


II. Enmann and Knipovitek dosses. 

The Enmann and Knipovitch classes, which I do not think properly Clazomenian, are 
notably rare or absent at Clazomenae. A few specimens have been found in Rhodes, but too 


* I Che Oerctan eupposla; ihal they were made in E(rum. After rodin^ the proofs of ihU paper 

Hr. J. M. CMk kin^ mforiDed rae (hit other more serious schools of Best Greek b.f. contemporary uith Clazomenian 
have ben revealed in the Ansrlo*Turkish excavaiion at Old Smyrna: uftTorcunately 1 btovr very little of the finds from 
that eteavat iQQ and so cannot cake accotioi of chon at this sta^ but I ifiiagine that it is irue to say that by Che test of 
exports Clazomsiian wu the atoet importartc school of East Greek bX of its luive. 
tH BSA XXXTV S—B .7 ; 4 :>^.ia. I now (hiiik p. 40^.8 male. 

B 4 . j«SXLrV(:034),pl.6- . ^ ^ ^ 

Ad n, pi. SI, the west Olnscntion of Qaaomenun b.f. pottery, may have contributed. For a coleured plate the 
editor naturally chose three of the moR colourful Claaomoman pieces. 

AM Xkni 3d-79. But 1 do oat accept one of Zahn's ar^ments, that there U a s^uncant siculanty jn the type 
of Clazomenian and coins (pp. 58, $9: see CVA British Musaan VIII> tert to p). 584,3). 
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few for it to be likely that they were made in that much excavated island. I imagine that 
the home of these two classes was not Clazomenae or Smyrna, but probably some other north 
Ionian city. 

DATE 

The principal evidence for the dating of Clazomenian b.f. pottery is indirect, since it 
depends on stylistic comparisons with Attic; I have regularly assumed that Clazomenian was 
the borrower. Some check is given by the finds from Tell Defennch, if it is right to conclude 
that the main part of them belong to the years 560-525 B.c.**® No other useful deposit or 
grave has been published. Some sort of lower limit is set by the Clazomenian sarcophagi, 
most of which are distinctly later in style: from this it may be inferred that the painted pottery 
did not reach anyhow far into the last quarter of the sixth century. So it seems likely that 
Clazomenian b.f. vase-painting is confined more or less to the third quarter of that century, 
though the Knipovitch class may have persisted longer. More precise dates have been given 
already in the course of the catalogue, but I hope that I have made clear the weakness of the 
reasoning behind them. 

It is curious to observe how careless Clazomenian painters were of one much cherished 
principle of art. The painters of the b.f. pottery lived through the Persian conquest, the 
painters of the sarcophagi through the Ionian revolt: neither event is reflected in their style. 

DISTRIBUTION 

I. Clazomenian {A, B, C,P). 

The distribution of Clazomenian b.f. is much as might be expected, It had a limited 
vogue in the East Greek region, and could not compete across the Aegean. In Egypt it found 
a good market. Whether it sold well in the Pontic colonies cannot yet be determined, but 
certainly very little fix)m those sites has been published. For Italy and the West all we have 
is a single abnormal fragment, bought in Taranto and so probably found in South Italy.“® 

II. Snmann and KnipomUh classes. 

These two classes show a distribution rather different from that of true Clazomenian, 
and so have been entered separately in the list below. They are rare or absent at Clazomenae, 
but appear—infrequently—in Rhodes. Six examples come from Delos by way of Rheneia, 
and there is much from Egypt and the north coast of the Pontus. One possible fragment was 
bought in Rome and may be from Etruria. 


Enmejvi end KaipmUh 
elatut. 


List of Prooenances 

(Ac means tbac (he atinbuiioo is not ceriaia) 

Gearntnian {A, JfidetemineU (f« 

p. 143 a. ( 09 ). 
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C^: perhaps on« iherd.^** 

M. Sanuneelo impliet ihai Oi^necian was coi imiuuat a( Caere {MviBiei XLIV 360.1). I doubt it, as I 
do mme o«w r«iW of Clasomeoian: the term is often used very loacJy, A more recent daun has been made for Meeaia 
Hyblcea (AJA tV 187). 

Prom the recent Acflo-Turkbh eccavaiions. Some piecer of Claaomenias b/. have been published io curreor 
reports, but it is too early yet 10 (onn a genera) idea of (be Sods as a whole. 

BSA XXXV x6a. 
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CbtfMUAUti (A, B,C,P). 

Lofin: 

MMtM- A.I9. 

Aj. 

Asia Min^ (akscI siU iMbmen); A. 1 , 13*. 

XMw (iUawu); 


Athem: 
CffiAih: A.a. 


/oAurmiAUr (m SiwwfM W KnipoaUA 

p. TA3n. 109). elAsse. 

O4. 


Sc.is; F.di. D.i, 10, Id; EIlI.s. 


D.Qi RI.1; E II.2; EIILs, 
t\ KIV.i. 

Se. 15 . »e. 


luly: P-i?*. 

(nr. Jtnti^tn): E IV.J. 


A.9.5, 7,14,15,17, i8, sj,#; B.ia, 16, (rno i?1,ao,afl, 

sB.ag; C 1.3,8,9, la, 13,15; Clf.^ n, 13, 16,43,98,29,39, 

S 4 , 35 > 39* ; CIV4 5 F. 1,9, 3,5,6, 8,9,: e, 11,13, 9 © 
TmD^mnth: A.11; B.i, #, 3, 3^,4, 5, 6, ?, 8,9, 9«,94, 10,11.13, 
14,15,17. iS. <9, 9»,«9a, 23,94,95,«M,s6,97, 274.31; C 1.2,4, 
>0. >>. 14; CII.1,2, 3, 4,5,6, 9,10, io«, ii,: 30 ,i 4 , > 7 , 
18,19, «o, fi I, « 9 , 94,25,26, 2?, 30,31,3:36, 37 , 38; F, 23 . 
BvUsiu (Zat*^) ■ CII.7. 

AdwM/ ' A.6. 

Ahifif: 

X«fak: P.16. 

lurtr * 

(ix4tt site unhawn): 0111.3*. 


8C.4. 5 , 6, 7 , 8, 9 "« 
Se.id, 10, II, 1 19 . 


Se. 4 , 3. 
Se.i. 


i.rf; 8 1 . 9 . 3. 4; E II.i.; 
4 ; 2111.4.5.^-*; BIV.; 


£ in.i. fr. 


B IV.4. 
D.8*. 


Iriria: »»• 

8<reMn.' P.22. 

OlMa: 

ci.i. 

/Tmab; 


B ni./ 

D,2*. 5, 7i E in A rf; fi 
IV.t; EV. 2 - 

D 4 ; EIII. 7 ; EV.i. 
d1 ; B 11.5. 


APPENDIX A: the ^orthsmplon Group 


The Northampton group consists of four pots painted by one hand about 540 b.c. or not 
much later-^« Behind the technique, shapes, and style of this painter there is a strong Attic 
influence, modified partly by his own lively and competent personality, partly by a different 
environment. But what this environment was cannot yet be determined with certainty, 
The view of R. Zabn that the Northampton group represents a late, Atticising phase of the 
Clazomenian b.f. school can no longer be support^; for if the group is Clazomenian it 


11% H. Pcim, Ftuuk ans f^oArtiU, 146. on ihb sherd was a painted iiucripticn—'0A0(?). The sherd is nos 
acceaible and I do not know tT U is Claaomeaian. , , . 

'* There is probably more Oaxomeoian from Iwia {see M. Laoibruio, Vaits Anhv^ e tiulm, 301). 

Piecessimilanob.AwercsaidiobefrequemmSouihRii*^ (i 4 d 1919, 337). , _ 

*« I. Castle AshW (ihe ^ Northaropwa vase’) t J. D. Beaaley, RfA XI1-9; pb. 1, 3 . *• 4 • Utj 

pis. 80-99 (G. 12): B. Cerhlrd. A K, pb. 5 1 r 9 - *• Munich ihb : j Sievekuig aod R. pl- 

70 (r^jduced by £. Bwhor, Gr. Vetetmai*. figi. 7^. ffc ii^-ioj E 

ilma Cw. Gr. I, 154; A. Merlin, VssaGreul. pi- 930). 3- Mur^ S»; Sievelii^-HacU,,pl, 9 i and figa. 7^-3 {repro¬ 

duced by Busehor, Cr.Vafflwo^*, i^. 77, Gr. Voiftt. fw. 108; Pfijhl, ffg. i< 

Vienoa). E. Langleu, Gr. Vasea in \\%ehiifg, ^ 1^17), ^ 

ia Rome. 

TheprovpwasfimiroUied by P.Srudnicaka,Jd/V {1890), 144-3. . ^ ^ 

WH' 1902, 1961-3; Jdl kXIII (1908), t 76 - iic was fiJlowed by E, 
tiill Gr. iTem (1040), 94; E. Pfuhl. I (1993), 176^; E. R. Pnee, EdilCfeek P9HfTy Us^^), 2^-90, J. D, Deaaley, 
BSR XI {1929), 1-4. Yieveking and Hack! (op. eii.) did aoi cksify ihese pels as Cmxomenian. 


eveaing'nACU,pi.9] anu ntga- 
4. WCrehuifK.131 (tbmierly Dr, Lieb^ 
3 were pro^bly fouad ai Vulei, no. i was bougni 

by E, BvichoT, Gr. Voistmat.* (194). 
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must come fairly early in the Clazomenian series, and that is hand to credit. So recent opinions 
have located the Northampton group in Samos,*** some other unidentified East Greek or 
CycJadic city,”* or in EtruriaThoi^h the evidence is indecisive, I prefer Etruria for these 
reasons, (i) The Northampton group does not fit into the scheme (as we so far know it) of 
East Greek pottery.*** (2) The quality of the work is unusually good for East Greek.**’ 
(3) The East Greek parallels for details that are alien to Attic arc widely scattered, and there 
are as good or better parallels in Etruria.*” (4) Some detaib seem to me to belong to Etruria 
rather than to Greece.*** Ultimately (I suspect) the problem of the home of the Northampton 
painter, as of the painters of ‘ Chalcidian ' and the Caeretan hydriae, goes back to general 
prejudices about the respective capacitie of artists working in Ionia and Etruria.*** 


APPENDIX B: tht Campana ^inci 

A group of dinoi has often been connected with the Northampton group and attached 
to Claaomenian b.f, Since they are not by my definition Clazomenian and five are known 
to have come from the Campana collection, I call them the Campana dinoi- The group was 
first assembled by G. Karo,*** and by addition and subtraction now comprises twelve pieces. 
A recent study by F. Villard *** relieves me of giving a detailed account of them.. He 
divides the dmoi among three painters working between 540 and 525 b.c. : to them he 
attributes or connects several pots of other shapes.*** He sees some connection with the 
Northampton group but little with Clazomenian proper, and on rather general grounds 


1 .*! 5 ^"S*®^** O- in WvTAi^ (193a), 18, E. KuittC, AM UX {1 a<u) 

E. H. Wedekiof. AnAowit (tneS) 


tsi. 



d«ai«s Kuiizc's <on&eciion b«(w«en the 


onJy Italy remains. H. S. W. 

tyan iO/ra. ca/i/. JXA/: tW), r<$ n. ii$. 

K r ^ Greek b.f. echool pf mwe than local imporlances the other 

probably numooua, had little artvtrc merit oriAdependesce. 

k- .k Masien art alone comparable in quaJiiy; but thu rather earlier Samian venture leemj «o have 

^en Aorf.Jived, Ctaromem^ b.f. u generally inferior, ai u PiWlura. The Gaereiw hydriae, even If their n^o« 5 ia» 

“ ? "‘ 5 .’® ®PuuoD. I lake 10 be made in Etruria; and anyhow their eiyle ia coaraw. ^ 

. . w. * “e**"?** hP « ‘he Nonhawion amphora have parallels in PlieUura {M, Lambrino Vom 

^^ Si?l and in Ponuc (P, Ducaii, fMiuM pi, W); ihc loop pattern 00 (he sane ajnohw? 
Mn b< fiai^ ift a ihinw form on some Itie piece of the Wild Goal style, but more ^ueni and akin on Peoiic and oiher 
Eiruscan b.f. poll (/,g. op. at., pi. ijA ; J. Endt, Sti^o air m VatmaUni, Bg. ae; Sievekua-Hackk M dL ol ao 

|y.» r'h!. » Tritep, a moMte known in both Basi Creek {0^. Da) and Etruscan art: 

^ up to the ™le, an anatomical miiunderitandir^ paralleled 



..1.;*.^ •_ p.' ' \ *j —t;—f ’ • 91 ^ type related i© ihe ' Chalcidian ’ (which I follow Smith in 

T admilied, Ionic factors are often recognised b ii. 

Ionic comribution to Etruscan art. Some of the resemblance* are d^ accidental 
similaruy of taste, some to d^lioo* frtan comToon Attic models, and others perhaps to mistaken Identification of Ionian 
It >8 cenaualy East Greek pottery—Oaaomenian and Fikellura—has been found b Italy. 

MonPiMXLm\i-^S7. 

» .hl^STn/i SVe d" i’b^. 

l^y«,Gam^a 10.034; Rome, Villn Giulia 051345 Louvre £.73$: Vienna, Kunsihisi. 
Mus. 3$^ (ot« pest. Mui. 4604); Louvre, Campana i o,sss. By the same hand the amphora Pji above 
Pmia m Louvrt E.759. By t he same hand the hy?Ka n. 148 below. 

Another dino* li^ Giulia, P.oiae is described by G. Ricci {AnlieMtA II 1 9a o. f.v.m Ki« 

de^tion It may be Painter I, I take the opportunity here of thanWng Dr. Rkci for his fcindne» in showing me hU 
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assigns the Campana group to a Rhodian school of b.f. Villard’s dales may perhaps be a 
little early, but he rightly stresses that the dinoi are later than the Northampton group- As 
for the other pots which he assigns to the Catnpana group (excepting, for the moment, the 
hydria) there are (as has been remarked before) *** resemblances; but these resemblances 
are possibly independent deviations Irom a common model: F.a, for example, seems to 

me to be more mannered and tamer than the dinoi put with it and I cannot believe that it is 
by the same painter. The choice of Rhodes as the home of the Campana group is anyhow 
unhappy; for Rhodes has been so much excavated that we may reasonably suppose that 
we have a fair sample of the pottery current there io the second half of the sixth ccolury. 
Among the finds there is a certain amount of clumsy b.f. that imitates Attic as best it can and 
a few incompetent amphorae of a more East Greek character^** These pieces have some 
claim to be Rhodian b-f.; the Campana dinoi, none of which has been found in Rhodes, are 
not bad enough. 

If it is admitted that these other pots which Villard connects with the dinoi are no more 
than indireedy connected, the Etruscan home of the Campana group becomes the more likely. 
After all none of the dinoi (so far as is known) has been found outside Etruria, and among the 
finds in Etruria demonstrably East Greek imports are very infrequent. Further, though 
there are East Greek elements in the style of the dinoi, the finicky clumsiness of Louvre E. 739 
su^ests an Etruscan inspiration A*’ To the painter of this dinos Villard also gives Riccis 
remarkable hydria.I agree with Ricci that the general quality of the design and execution 
is against Villard’s attribution (and yet the similarity of some details is remarkable) but anyhow 
I think that the hydria too was made in Etruria. In particular 1 call attention to the figure 
of Herakles, the mass of meander under the side handles, the varicoloured hind legs of animab, 
and the continuous treatment of the main field at the back: Ricci's painter was an artist of 
exceptional skill and imagination, but the lack of a coherent and regular iradifion betrayed 
him into occasional solecism. 


APPENDIX C: Other Finds from Cloifimenae 

No detailed account has been published of the numerous finds so far made at Clazomenac. 
The peasants and dealers who in the thirty years before the First World War supplied the market 
for Clazomeoian sarcophagi naturally did not keep archaeological records;^** and the 
systematic excavation of G. Oikonomos, so successfiilly begun in 1921, was cut short by military 
dUasier and most of his materiallost.*” But the casual finds permit some limited conclusions. 

The few Geometric pieces appear to be of ordinary East Greek character, apart from an 
extraordinary oinochoe—perhaps Subgeomctric—in Berlin The Bird and Rosette bowls 


'«» The rwembUnces noted by indeed mo»a> to pieces >vbich I think »re ihen«lve* peteotly imitalive. 

But there is significance ui his eomparison with Dohm^s Etruscan La Tolfk ffoup (e/. nf. 56 o. 4). 

“• Sec n. : above: ef. also CVA BritishMussm VlII, pi. 606,1-a and tew. nr .k. of 

Note also the re^acement of tbe normal ton^e* on the shoulder by a loop pattern. Cy. the sxsugial palmettes oi 

i. r-m Ccc »d i. .he VUU Gi.li., We. 

wlS^re h, .he eeu.,e.y .f Pr.f. I p.ivikged.. vie- .heir 
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biu^ colJectioM a« in (from rew 

(fiven by P- Smdin, but not at preseoi ffeneraUv accessible), and Bonn (eapecialfv under se^: lao).. For swlpwe 
2 e W. Deonna, DJdaUll 5a an. 3-5: add a wooden statuette of a bea^ man tn Munich 
CUaomenian sarco^iali, which are geoarally later than the pottery discussed tn this paper, 1 hope to 
'*• Inv. 30070. photos nos. 5768-7> 33 » *-»* 
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are of or^odox types, though a fragment of a hotyle in Marburg the class from which 

the Bird bowl developed—is abnormal in decoration. The examples of the Wild Goat style 
se^ ^am to be generally orthodox, though our ignorance of its last stages makes it unwise 
to be do^uc ; a fragment of an oinochoc in Bonn has an Aeolian look with its many- 
pelalled lotus flower, the Cormthianising krater also in Bonn is not easy to parallel and 
the plate in Kassel is unusual if only in its preservation. ’ 



Fic, 8 -—Fraombnt op Koty« in Marburo, 
Tht insids pcinigd dark. SeoU i ; 5, 


n, J™*/* w” so far little evidence for any strongly individual local school of pottery at 
aazomenae before the development of the b.f. style that has been the subject of Z p«er 
^bd J PC-««n- was. till then made at Qaeomenae; indeed it is hard 

Attif r^m^V "Middle of the sixth century, when 

^ n 'W^whdmmg or embarassing Greek rivals. ■« But it seems Ukely on 

Sa^^c ri ‘.f ‘"i'T ,T '1?'* Clazomenian b.f. style is an interruption more 

than a continuation of the older East Greek tradition. ^ 

R. M. Cook 
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CRETAN RELIEF PITHOI IN DR. GIAMALAKES’ COLLECTION 

(PtATE 28) 

Many visitors to Crete have enjoyed Dr. C^amalakes* hospitality in Heraklion and have 
seen the very fine collection of andquides found on Cretan soil which he has gathered together, 
and it is with a lively sense of gradiude that, on his suggestion, I make some part of that collec* 
don known to those who have not had the good fortune to see it Most of the collection is 
Minoan; but I begin with some of the most characteristic products of Hellenic Crete, the 
archaic relief pithoi. 

My descriptions are based on Dr. Giamalakes' own account of his pieces. The photographs 
are due to Mr. N. Lambnnides. 


1. nan 98.Inv. no. 69 . Graven, L. S 5 .^ SphiAx , one of ui aniiihciic p&ii (foot of efte rightsphiox 

pr«*«ryed} separated by a hanging flower. Below tbe i^ifwes, band of ipirals; below this, band with bouea, one 
of which IS preserved. 

Froic Kastamooilsa (near site oTthe ancient 

2. ?i>n 08, 3, Inv. 00. 380. Greaiesi X~ 40. Fr. ol' n», with pari of baodle. Two aniitheuc horses, (heir SmSset 

foount^ on an altar. Grey day. 

3. PLATS 38,3. Inv. 00. 981. L. 9$, H. 19. Two walking sphiOK^ ^ing; the lace of (he left sphinx completely 

broken away, ihai ofihe rigbi damaged. Above, running false spiral, filira with deu. Kcd^cy clay. 

4. TLATi 38, 4, jiiv. no. 473. Two sphuixs, focifif. 

5. ?LAn98,§. Inv. no, 358. H. 8*5, day head from pUhos, on the bp of which i( stood. Red^y. 

6. PLATE s8> 6. lav. no. 197. H. tS. Horse; in (roni, laii of another j prauaubly (here was a Iheae of hones r. Red 

day. 

i PLATE 98, ?. lav, DO. 66. L. 33. Fore-pan of hone In Chpee.qoapler view; above, band wlih triglypha. 

piATt 38, 8. lav. M. 6?. Breadth 13. ^ragDienl of handle of Urge pichos with horsc.ppotome In tdief. 

9. platk 98, 9. Inv. ao. 382. L. 13, H. 10*5. Lion’s head (pie rauade resembles a goat's head; but (he mane inakes 
the ide&tiflcation eeriain). From a pitbos with thid: walls; grey day. 

These pieces offer a useful supplement to the known corpus of Cretan archaic relief 
pithoi.® The oldest is probably 2. Certainly it exhibits an earlier composition, and is closer 
to Oriental models, than any of the others. A fragment of pithos from Afrati, Ann. X-XII, 
fig, 45, 48, has a similar representation, which might come from the same mould. For the 
composition compare a fragment of a stamped pithos from Perachora, with two lions on their 
hind legs, separated by a floral ornament. Cf. also for the composition the pithos fragment 
from Plari, BSA XX, pi. lower, which is also like in the proportions of the animals (there 
headless). It is less usual to find horses as supporters; *• the attitude and proportions of 
these suggests that they might have begun life as lions, and the long muscular raised fore*legs 
look like lions’ legs (the objects hanging down between the raised forc*!^, not clear on our 
photograph, are shown by comparison with the fragment from Afrati to be the horses’ hooves). 
The horses flanking the Master of Animals on a relief plaque from Lato, BCH 1929, 423, 
fig' 35. are very similar. For the subject see also the potnia kipp^n on a pithos from Prinias 
{NesperiaKlV, pi. 32). 


End 33: others ure unpublit 


' Mewurem«Dt> in cm. ^ 

* lafomuiion about the proveiuence through the kindaee of Mesra. J. M, Cook and M. Akoumiaiio*. For olhcr 
rrageusu ofrdkfMthoi from KastuQoaitsa seeS. Marinates, AA 1934, 331. 

* U MaiUni « VI (18^)1 343 f. End pi. 13, 6:, 63-4,66-75 ^ Savirnoni,' Fr^anetusof Crelan Pithoi . A/A V 

(toorj. aOa ff, pU. 13-14; f. dotitby, Les ooiu gttu 4 (igsB), 4^535 D. Levi, ‘ I pjihoi creten a nl^q , Aw. X- 
^ 59-77 386, fc.407; S. Meiwio*. AXWi W {1239)1 

pU. 30-3, The eiafikpla puuiihe^ ift Ibese articles come mainly from Afrati, and Lyttoa (inclining 

utt perhapa those aidw be from Kaudli PedUdoa); others from Kntmoi, Phauios, BleothcnM, C^es Pedros. 

Pra£*, aSd LUhiiws (SiieU). Two fragments in Oxford are published by B, H. Dobao m AfrfrAfttSW III 909 ff., fif - 8 
and 33; others are unpubliAed. Other published pieces: Berlin, from Arkbanes {?), Arch. ,S<>n. d.^mveniiat J ^3, 
II lao. fiff. 14%: A«, 1 6% ff.. fi«, 33-%: Q 3 . fte. 4? 5 <w. fia. 545 AJA 1934, pl' *83. all freer. Pnmas; fragmenu 


:6i, fig. tA«; from Anavlochos. BOf IMI, 385!. 
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The central object on which the horses’ forefeet rest on this and the Afrati fragment 
looks, as Dr. Giamalakcs says, like an altar. It has on it a floral pattern, clearer on the Afrati 
fragment, somewhat like the central ornament on the Corinthian alabastron, pi. 5 q 
and other vases, The sacred stone and the sacred tree arc, as Miss Levy has recently pointed 
out,* m some stages of culture interchangeable, and appear here to have been conflated. 
The sacred tree is, of course, a common feature of early Greek orientalising art, which was 
with the passage of time formalised into a meaningless ornament. The procas seems here 
to be not yet completed. 

Tlirce fragments have confronted sphinxes.* The head of the sphinx on i recalls Jenkins’ 
first Middle Dedalic group; the shape of the head is the same as the head from the Little 
Palwe at Knoisos, Dedalisa, pi. 4, 5; the round eyes and prominent lips bok like a caricature 
of the style of this head. The ropey hair, with straight incisions, is somewhat like that of the 
head-vase from Arkhanes, Dedalica, pi. 6 , i j cf. also the sphinxes on the plaques from Lato 
MeirMiisStud III 224, figs. 33-4 (Oxford and Paris); and the plaque in Philadelphia, ibid. 
215, fig. 15. The knob in which the hair ends on the left shoulder is unusual. The double 
incisions on legs and shoulder, and the heavy paws, arc followed by many Early Corinthian 
vase-pamters, but they have many Greek precedents, notably, as Mrs. J. M. Stubbings points 
cut to me, on a group of ivory seals from Pcrachora. The almost straight wing is like that of 
the sphinx on the rieck of a pfthw from Eleutherna (Courby, op. cit., pi, 2*2; Corolla CuHim, 
pi. 9, x). This sphinx, like ours, is full face; there are other technical resemblances, but the 
style IS not very like. Full-face sphinxes are common in Crete in the seventh century; other 
ewmples : pithos fir. from Oonies Pediados, Hospma XIV, pi. 32, plaques : e.g., Oxford, 
MetrMusStud HI 224, fig. 33, Poulsen, Der Orisnt, 148, fig. 173; Payne, JVC, pi. 47, i; BCH 
34 » from Lato. Sphinxes facing across a flower also on pilhoi from FVinias: 
. 4 1934, pi. 18^; AJA 1901, pi. 13, lo-ii, whence Courby, op. cit., 48, fig. 10. This 
MQiheuc group is common from the eighth century in Crete (Kunze, KrBr, 178 ff.; Verdclis 
BCH 1951, 3). Elsewhere it appears only later; for instance, at Corinth it is not popular 
before the middle of the seventh century (JVC, 30 ; JHS 1951, 63 ff; a sUghtly earlier group 
of two confronted sphinxes occurs on an ivory seal from Perachora; another on an early 
seventh-century kotyle, also from Perachora). 

r stamped spiraU below the f^ured frieze cf. AJA iqor, pi. 14, 8, 

from Afrau (H. Ehas); for the bosses below, ibid., no. 4, from the same site; the same com- 
Innation on Ann. X-XII, fig. 42, ro. i is a rough piece, not to be closely pinned down in 
tme; the comparisons made suggest that it belongs in the middle of the seventh century. 
Other pitho: from Lyttosr Courby, op. dt., pi. j, b-c {c, Hesperia XIV, pi, 30, 2); Hesimia 
AP X-Xir 68, fig, 47^; Kunze, Olympiseke Forschungen II, BeiJ. 15, r; 

in 213, fig. 9; Oxford AE 394, handle with panther’s head, 
as ^1886, pi. ^ 2; tf/. also Ann. X-XII, fig. 45, 50 and pp. 64, 68-* The site has produced 
a num^ of archaic inscriptions (/w. Cret. I 179 ff.). It is to be hoped, as M. Demai^e 
has said,’ that it may some day be dug- 

It IS less usual for the sphinxes to be facing without the intervention of a flower or other 
ornament, m on 3. Another example is on the pithos from KasicUi Pediados, Hesperia XIV, 
^ 30, a; this pithos has a similar band to 3 above the sphinxes, but the figures are not like, 
ihe heads of the sphinxes on 3 are unfortunately broken away, but seem to be of the same 

• 7 ^ e/Mom. 2 i6. 
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general shape as on i. The long legs with little detail are more normal in seventh-century 
Cretan art than those on i. The chief interest attaches to the feathering of the wings. The 
two rows of dots on the upper part of the wing of the right-hand sphinx are derived no doubt 
from the chevrons in the same place in more careful work, e.g., Hesfieria XIV, pi. 31, i— 

Ann. X-XII, fig. 44, 44-* The 1 ^-hand sphinx has feathering on the breast. This is a survival 
of the apron of Assyrian sphinxes; the modve occun on a number of very early orientalising 
Greek works,* but is rare after the beginning of the seventh century. It is here vestigial; 
the other sphinx has, instead of the chevrons representing feathers, two long incisions on the 
breast, of the same sort as those which mark the division of the wing-feathers. The intention 
is no doubt the same. 

This also may belong to the middle of the seventh century. 

The third pair of antithetic sphinxes, on 4, is also apparently without a central motive, 
but they may be resting their forepaws on a sacred tree, as on the fragment from Afrati, Ann. 
X-XII 68, fig. 47t2. For the rather florid volutes on the sphinxes’ heads cf. somewhat Oxford 
AE 196, from ^ou Geoigiou Papoura (Poulsen, Der Orient, 148, fig. 174; MetrMusStud 
III 224, ^.35). Above their hea^ the surface appears 10 be damaged, but 1 have no note 
on this point- For the feathering on the breast cf. the frr. from Gonics Pediados, Hesperia 
XIV, pi, 31, 1-2. These fragments are like in style and many details. Ours may be a little 
later, but not much after the middle of the seventh century, 

The head 5 is Middle Dedalic. It is rather worn (the whitish substance visible on the 
photograph is a deposit from the earth, not a slip), but the V-shaped face, prominent nose, 
and heavy wig, whose cross-binding recalls the head in Aegina, Jenkins, Dedalica, pi. i, 2, 
indicate a fairly early date. This was no doubt attached to a vase in the same manner as the 
head from the Litdc Palace at Knossos {BSA XXXI 106, fig. 3*; Jenkins, op. cit., pi- 4, 5). 
Middle of seventh century. 

There remain the hones of 6-8 and the lion on 9. The horses arc all of the same family, 
with rather Ixixurianc curves and fine manes. That on 6 is of a heavier build than the others; 
the degree of elaboration in the eye and the modelling of the muzzle suggest that this belongs 
to the sixth century. The markings on the preserved part of the body indicate that this hone 
was winged; winged horses also on a pithos fr. from Lyteos, Am. X-XII 68, fig, (ef. 
Levi, ibid., 67). For the double line outlining the lower edge of the wing ^ above on i. 
The tail in front should be that of another horse, as Dr. Giamalakes si^^ests; cf. somewhat 
the horses’ tails on the fr- from Afrati, Ann. X-XII, fig. 45, 47. A procession of win^d horses 
can be paralleled on an early Protocorinthian kotylc from Perachora; *** a Boeotian relief pithos, , 
Bibl- Nat, 160 ier, CVA, pi. 94, T (Hampc, FriiAe gruehisefu Sagmbildfr in BMien, 56 ff., R 7); 
on Corinthian vases (Munich 323, Sieveldng-Hackl, pi. 9, A''C, no. 854; MC-LC powder 
pyxis from Gela, MA XVII 53-4, 26); and on the border of the himarion of the clay 

Zeus from Olympia, Kunze, 100 Winekelmannsprogramm, 44-5, figs. 7-8. The t^l loob quite 
as like a bull’s as a horse's, but a winged horse in a frieze of animals is less happy, though not 
impossible; one could, however, compare the centaurs who often appear in animal friezes 
on seventh-century vases.^* 

The lively hones of 7 and 8, with their fine heads, may be earlier than 6, but this is not 


Cf. &1 m> tbe wing of ihe 5 phinx on ihe pithos fr, from T«nco, RA VI (» 905 ). 

is ti CretsA shields, Gyelftdk vasos; add Attic taw, BSA XXX' 


9. 

V fif. a 


* Xunae, KrSr, 103 ... - 

from Perachora of the early seventh ceiuiry. 

For (be provenieeee see below n. 33. 

" Pot Homs oa Creun piihoi see D. Levi, Aon. X-XJI 66 n, , ^ ^ , 

• 'o Add here tbe early Melbn pyvis, Deloe, BCH igi 1.363. 69. 47 ; Jdl (935. > 4 ^ 

5 / , tlw pyxis in Bnusds, Payne, PV, pi-16( and see Buschor, AJA 1934, ts 9 > ”• 


Corinthian kotylc 
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certain; the turn of the head on 7, in higher relief than the neck, is very sophisticated. Whether 
these horses had riders, as on the pithos fr. from Lyttos, AM j 886, pi. 4, 2; Hesperia XIV, 
pi. 3 1 , 6, it is not possible to tell. For the triglyph band above the figures on 7, cf. Aim. X-XII 
fig' 4 $> Afrad. 

All our horses appear later than that on the neck of the fine pilhos from Phaistos, ADelt 
XV, TTapdpT., 59-60, figs. 16-17.^*“ That is dated by Marinates {op. n/., 58) to the end of the 
seventh century, if not later. Ours will belong no doubt to the sixth century; there is not 
enough comparative material for a closer dating. 

Little can be said about the well-maned lion on 9. He also may belong to the first half 
of the sixth century; the rendering of the eye forbids an earlier dating. 

The great age of the Cretan relief pithoi is that to which 1-5 belong, the early and middle 
seventh century. Some of the seventh-century examples arc among the fin«t and most 
ambitious vases of their kind, and well deserve the place they have won, in the works of Jenkins 
and Mt^. Dohan, alongside not only modelled or moulded terracottas but also works in finer 
matenaJs in the history of archaic Cretan sculpture. The pithoi most like to them are the 
Boeotian (Hampe, FruJu grieckiseke SaimbiU^r in Sdotien, 56 ff. ; Grace, Archaic Scuipture in 
Boeolia, 16 ff.) and some Oydadic fragments (s.g., those from Tenos, RA VI (1905), 286 ff.; 
Courby, op. al., 80 fF.; JHS 1946, 116, fig. 5; BCH 1950, 310 f.; 1951, 123, fig. 14), The 
stamped pithoi, of which the Rhodian series provides the finest examples, differ enlirdy from 
these relief pithoi in style and composition.*’ In Crete stamped pithoi with a similar dis¬ 
position of decoration arc rare; examples are: Ann. I 66 E, figs. 36, 39, Hesperia XIV, pi. 32; 

I 93 > 47 S AJA 1901, pi. 13, lo-n, all from Prinias; Hesperia XIV, pi. 50, i, from 

Lilhines {patterned only ); AJA 1901, pi. 14,13; Oxford G 487, from Kaslri Sitdas; ** Oxford 
A.E 197, from Lyttos {MeirMiisStwi III 213, fig, 9); these are not very like the Rhodian 
pithoi except in the manner of application of the figured frieze. The difference is partly 
one of style, partly of technique and time, The stamped pithoi (by stamped I mean those in 
which a design from a single stamp or cylinder is repeated on a frieze round the vase, the 
figures or other decoration being in rather low relief) have been shown to be not earlier than 
the late seventh century in Rhodes,*® and it is unlikely that they begin much earlier elsewhere. 
It is true that wme of the Rhodian examples, such as those wiA centaun,*® might be thought 
to look earlier in style, if their co-finds allowed it; and some Cretan stamped pithoi also look 
very early, for instance, the fragment Oxford AE 197, dated by Mrs. Dohan in the early 
seventh century.*’ But the dating of stamped pithoi is beset with pitfalls,** comparable with 
the difficulty of dating some bronze reliefs i *• for the stamps may have had a long life, and in 
any case their art and style is derivative from the art of the metal-worker. The repealed 
stamp IS used as early as the eighth century for gold reliefs,*® and could have been adapted at 
any time for the decoration of pithoi; but it looks as if it was so used only from the middle 
or recond half of the seventh century onwards. Where this fashion was first adopted we cannot 
tell; the finest seri« is the Rhodian, but they begin fully developed, like Rhodian orientalising 
vase-painting, and it may be that the origins were elsewhere. There are some Cretan pithoi 

\U De.aii otchehow«, Aw. XIII-XIV 114, fie. 34. 

” 5 ^ »95«. ff.; «5p. 

_ ,0 by <^rby, «. at.. 51, n. 3. thu Kuut near TourlMi (fiw which we Bvaas, TTu a TuIy :8q6 

“ ff* 

II 77; J. K. Bwk, BSA XUV 55 ff. 

M S; » ‘‘'5 F<pschuigtn II 931 ff, 

*• W. Reieh<l, OnAeGeeku C«yrtJyp[z^^) and B. Ximae, Gmmit (1949K i ff. 
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in whose decoradon small stamps were used, but not repeated in a frieze: examples are: 
AJA 1901, 406, fig- r, from Knossos; ibid., pi. 14, 7-8 [Ann. X-XII, fig. 44, 36, 42-3), from 
Afrati.*^ This might be typologically an intermediate stage between the m<^elled or moulded 
pithoi, such as our ir^ments, in which the figures stand out in high relief, and are cast from 
moulds such as were used for terracotta figurines or the relief plaques so common in Crete,** 
and stamped pithoi as defined above. Whether this is so or not, the practice of stamping did 
not become common in Crete, and fine moulded relief pithoi continue to be made well into 
the sixth century; late examples are our 6-9, the fine series fiom Phaisios,** the interesting 
fragment from Embaros [BSA XX, pi. 5^), with a man leading a dog (?) on a leash (Kerakles 
and Kerberos? If the identification could be accepted, this would be the earliest representation 
of the subject; " but there are earlier vases on which a man appears to lead a lion or sphinx 
on a leash).** 

How early the moulded pithoi begin is not very easy to say. Moulds beglri to be used 
for terracottas about 700 b . c ., and in Crete, it seems, as early as anywhere in Greek lands.** 
Thwr use for pithoi seems to begin almost as early as their use for relief plaques or figurines, 
and to be closely related; hence the ease with which heads or figures from pithoi can be set 
beside plaques or free-standing figures. 1 do not know of an instance of the same mould being 
recognised on pithoi and plaques or figurines, but it is likely to have happened. But fine as 
are the early Cretan moulded pithoi, they do not look as early as some of the Cycladic 
examples,*’ which have a more tentative appearance and may have preceded the Cretan 
series. Moulded figures were commonly finished by hand; and the moulded pithoi were 
preceded by pithoi on which the decoration was modelled free-hand. These, which may 
f^rly be called geometric pithoi, have no figure decoration. They will of course have gone 
on being made after the introduction of moulds and stamps, and it is notoiiously difficult to 
date individual pithoi of the sort.** Some pithoi have ^ure decoration modelled completely 
free-hand; such is the fragment Oxford 1895.173, from Psychro, with a vigorous leaping * 
goat.** These also are very difficult to date, but seem 10 me to be not earlier than the seventh 
century. 

Pendlebury rightly praises the relief pithoi as * the last Cretan ware which is of a distinctive 
local type Wc have seen that this is justified by the bold pithoi of the late seventh and 
sixth centuries. It must, however, be recognised that, in the continued use of moulds for 
the figure decoration when most Greek regions had adopted the use of the stamp or cylinder, 
giving a continuous repeating fHeze, the Cretan potters were failing to move with the times. 
This is another instance of the isobtion into which Cretan art begins to fall from the middle 
of the seventh century onwards.*^ The different cities and districts of Crete seem, however, 


A rft(h«r similai um of small stamps on a number orplihoi and b<ivrl8 from Caert; Loutk, pU. i, 

Pareii, ia Temha Rttota6-G^»si\, pU. 69-70. noi. 63«-6.654. _ 

a SecE. H. Dolaao.iMrrrjVte.^futfllfaosfl'.; P. Demargne. 4 > 7 ^-; 193a. 145 IT.; 1931,408fT. 

® Am. X-XII 75 . fig. 52 ? AOrit XV, n««pT,, 5? ff. 

For which see Kuiue. fl 110 If. 

a Tranaiciottal Coruuhian phiale from Peraebora (iton). 

~ • * ' 93 f.i Kfioblauch, at* T^nAUdnefet, 23 ff. Qf. also Ohiy. AM 


55; Stillwell, CerpuA XV i, 66 and pL 24. i. 
(ooK from Teoee listed on p. 156. 


*' See Jenkins, ftnehen I 
• 940>6alT.; I94»»; *' ” 

£.f.. 90 iac ol 

** t^Mannaiot, BCH 1936. 262 K, 

» Mentioned by Evans, JfiS 1847, 356, where a very early daw a ntggflsted. 

*> In acHW^c?^ cIm in vase-painting and other arts be<i\eea Crete and Corinth, uid the diKo%'er>' of 

relief piques pr^aUy from Cretan matrices at Perachora {Peratf^a I, pi. tn and pp. 330 f. Coruihian relief 

K iboi have, with the caeptlon of the fragment from Perachora mencioaed on p. 153. no conneaion with Cretan ^thoi. 

re Cennthian pithoi are mainly unfigiim, and decorated front small siampi. The main series comes from Pmchora 
and will be pubfished in PtraeMn 11 ; a general disciasion of Corinthian aiamped pithoi will shortly be published by 
Wemberg. 
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to have been in very cloee touch.** This is pardculariy evident from a comparison of the pithoi 
from Lyttos and those from Afrati (certaioiy of local manufocturej see Levij Am. X-XII 
72). Levi calls attention to the use of the same mould on fragments found at Afrati and 
Papoura ** {Ann. cit., 64; ibid.^ 44, $8, and Poulsen, Der OrUnt, 148, fig. 174; MetrMxtsStud 
III 224, fig. 35). Other points of agreement in style and technique are the curvilinear 
ornament ending in panthect’ heads, at Afrati {ATtn. cit.y fig. 45, 49) and Lyttos (ibid., fig. 31; 
Hesperia XIV, pi. 30, 2); and the projections from the rim ending in animals* heads, from 
Lyttos and Afrati (see above, p. 237). Examples could be multiplied. There is sdll need for 
a study of Cretan pithoi as a whole, to be based on the largely unpublished collection in the 
Heraklion Museum; the good work done already by the scholars named above (p. 153, n. 3) 
and others shows how much thig might contribute to illuminadi^ the general picture of archaic 
Crete. No doubt such a study would surest that archaic Cretan pithos^potters were mobile, 
like their modem successors who work at home in the winter, at Thrapsanos or Margarites 
or other potter-villages, and travel in summer, often taking up their abode year after year 
by some clay-bed in the open country.** Dr. GiamaJakcs’ fragments cannot contribute 
much to the dellmitatioD of local workshops, ibr only one of them has an ascertained provenience, 
and the study of Cretan clays has not yet advanced far enough for pots to be assigned on this 
basis alone. But they enrich our knowledge of the figure-work of their potters. 

T. J. Dunbabin 

** Courby meaks of' la masque de c«nca<c eaCK les atelien ' ett, 53), but later Afvda di^utpve thla. 

** l^ot Gouloi, ft! is uid by Poubeo. The Oxford mveoton Mads ‘ below tbe votive site Papouda Dear Lyttos'; 
pnnmably Georglou Papoura on the oorth side of (he Laaihi plain (see Pendlebury, T/u Afdutfitgy «/CreU, oaa, 
S41: BSA XaXVII 199); Bvaai, Tht Aeadfmy, so June (S961 5>3. 

** An ecample is that of the fojuOy of potters from Maxeariies m Mylopoiamo who go every year to Anoupbia near 
ApodouJou in Afoari, on ilie other side of Mount Ida. where they build surmna.hotues on a clay-bed near (he spring. For 
tbe pociers of Hua^Manoa see Xaniboudides io Eu^i in Aefnsn ArtAatologj', t td fT. 



PAINTED INSCRIPTIONS ON CHIOT POTTERY 

(PLATtt 34-35) 

A PSCULiAWTY of the class of Greek pottery which used 10 be called Naucradte but is now 
generally recognised as Chiot is the frequency of dedicatory inscriptions painted before iiring.' 
Ail told, we have parts of about two hundred specimens,* from the sanctuaries of various 
ddiies at Naucratis, of Apollo Phanaios in Chios, and of Aphaia in Aegina.* Though most 
are very short, they form the only compact collection of early East Greek writing, and it is 
surprising that no comprehensive study of them has yet been published-* 

I, The Pots. 

The shapes on which these inscriptions occur are with very few exceptions the so-called 
chalice and the phiale, the two Cbiot shapes which were most often dedicated. Regrettably 
the chronology of Chiot vase-painting is not yet closely fixed,® and the inscribed sherds— 
partly because the finds have been very fragmentary—rarely preserve any elaborate decoration, 
But some general remarks may be hazarded. (1) The dark inside of most of the inscribed 
sherds, whether from chalices or phialae, is decorated with vegetable or abstract patterns in 
purple and white: this decoration seems to develop in the early sixth century. (2) Where 
the outside of the lip carries ornament, the ornament Is of a careless or degenerate type that 
suggests a similar date. (3) The rare figures are also of the sixth century, and not of its very 
beginning.® {4) The shape of the chalice is, so far as we can judge, that established early in 
the sixth century, On these grounds it appears that the Chiot pottery with painted inscriptiocs 
should be dated—according to the conventional chronology—within the first half of the sixth 
century and probably not in its earliest yeait. 

II, Tfu Inscription. 

Our knowledge of East Greek scripts is still too limited to permit fine disdnetions between 
one city and another along the central part of the west coast of Asia Minor. We can only 
say that the Chiot alphabet of our sherds is that familiar as the standard East Ionic ; the forms 
of the letters are shown in ho. The direction of the writing is always fwm left to right, 
even where there is a lower line (nos. 35, 85: 20 is perhaps ambiguous). Punctuation, where 
used, is regularly of three dots set vertically. Grasis occurs in Tco7rdXci>v[i (no. 37 and perhaps 

Wc axe particularly grateful M Mr T. J. Dunbabm for pbotce aad notes of (be sherdt ut O xf o r d, to Dr F. Brommer 
for ibe pboto reproduced as katc 3^ i, to Pxo&sor C, fX. RoberuoA for ixacb^ of the shods ia Univmity CoKeee, 
Londoo, to Profeaor A. J, B^ttie (or Uoguutic advice, eo Mr. J. M. Cook for aqueeas of the Ceneleos.lnseripuou (to 
which he called our attention), and to the Aahmoleao Museum lor permisioQ to publish KAim 34, 4. 

* The paint of the insoriptiom h the standard dark paint of the normal range from nenr*black to golden*lsrown. 

* The app^ed liR of inscribed sherds U probably not far from complete for Rnds so fhr made; eieavators usually 
preserve inscnMiou, and the bulk of (he znort inieresling tnatexUl from Naucratis went to the British Museum. 

* Naucraut has been most prolific, but the finds at the sanctuary in Chin were diuppcwtingly snail, so that a siadsiical 
uompariicn is not valid. 

* E. Gardner published a selection rather inaccurately in yathtlu 11 63-4 aos. 739-47. and C. C. Edgar gave the 

alphabet (Ffd V (1808/9), jt). , ^ 

* See BSA XtlV (1949), t34-8. To the list there given of exported Chiot pottery addsiions may be made. tSnprae; 
many fragments of cbalKei (J. M. Cook). EpUntie (&om ILoa near Cesme); framents of chalices U. D. Beasley). 

: walice with sphinx in Chalice style (Hormce 70244). and amail chalice with b.f. ducks (B.M. 6^.5-&4S); and 
from C<sn^ another plain cbalice (^linF.1646). Mai: one chalice from the Prytaneion and a b.f. fragment from 
Rheneia (HOas XVII, oil. 5«, A8 j 63, Bi). Mams : perhaps one sherd in Mykonee (J. Boardnvan) . Sataniis: sherds reported 
(AA 1949, :7t). Capnt: phiale n» (Malice style, now in Nicosia (A. D. Treodall). TeSl De/evuM, Sgvfii: one sherd 
^fom the plfio (Tsais II $0—' Aphrodite bowl') . Sgypt : plastic head (Cf'H OsM II, pi. 401 , fl*). 

* Nos. J 6, 24. 95, SO, 59, 60, 61, 6a, 201. 
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no. 47), but there seems also to be twi A[Tro>iCDv»i (no. a8) and •ni AppoSiTT^i is nornuL’ On 
00. 35 which reads ]T]pTSkiiS[ the subscript la is most easily explained as a correction to 
\a 

give tJt^i Aptswi 5 (i. Doubled consonants arc written single (nos. 37, 188, and perhaps 196). 
There are some slips in writing—omisrion of the cross-stroke of alpha (nos. 67, 83), revenal 
of sigma (nos. 67, 160), a tfula in the form of (no. 226), and a phi in the form of thsta (no, 
no), More often the spelling is erratic: so cfvSr^Kg (no. 48) and cre&qKs (no. 45), ZcoiiAo^ 
(nos. 45, 64, 231),* s for \i& (no. 6a ; rf. no. 24), ApoSiTfji (nos. 16, 167), ]TT^a[ presumably for 

p-A 

r 

A 

I 

H H 

0 ® (Twice ONLY) 

I 

K 1 CK< <ONCe ONLY) 

AA^ 

M 

yvA* 

O 

r 

pp 

T 

Y 

Table of Extant Letter Forms op Inscrtptions Painted on 
Cmiot Pottery. 


•nil A[?po 5 iTni (no. ia8), ]iTne[ possibly for AopoSjirni (no. 72)—the Zoilos writer H is the 
most persistent offender.* The dialect is obviously East Ionic. 

With few exceptions our inscriptions are (or can be) dedicatory, the usual formula being 
of the pattern ZwAo? (pe or n') ov^k8(v) (tt|i) A^ipo6iTr;i.** Once there may be the variant 
sSwKs (no. 197); the formula eiyi etc. seems to occur on nos. i and 214 (]rt6iM[) and in 


TiMUh TivppSrnp u common on froiB Nauemtis. 

writer II, to wboffl the three examples of ZwiAes beIon», also wrote (no. saW The doubled iou 

mmahtv (ntn/laA in •t./.i.) « a* . ~ i..._ ..j ._ t_> ' a' j v __ 

V sod Kspotmit. 
TtnM (At&erin 

^ Oo nos. 88 arA soi there may be'trias^tioD of the last two su^^leHerTw 00 nL no « mav have be«D 
omitted or tca^osed with ^ / r r 

• i« Ooce. it secfu we have the ample form *iM (no. J04, and possibly no, oa). The order of the words is very 
occaswaaUy changed. In four uuTances the clhaic « Xiot is ad^ (noi. 4S, 14a, 168,1 ?i; conceivably also fto. 170). 
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on no. 47.'^ The deides so far recorded are at Naucratls Aphrodite (much the most 
popular),“ Zeus Hellenios (dos. 17, 31, 82a, 188, and perhaps 85, 210, 228), probaWy the 
Dioscuri (nos. 164, 166), and Apollo (nos. 28 and perhaps 47); “ at Phanai in Chios Apollo 
(nos. 36, 37, 43, and perhaps 40) and Artemis (no. 35)«** Though it is tempting to restore 
the ?6ypa[ of no. 54 as a painter’s signature, the letters could be part of the name of a dedicator 
—our dedicators have anyhow some unusual names—or if the reading is eypaye, the meaning 
may be ‘wrote’ and not ‘painted’.** Other inscriptions, less prominent for their size or 
posidon, are ]40?a[ set vertically behind a woman’s skirt (no. 61), ]6f^i neatly written in 
front of a soldier (no. 59), and ]Tisdoisu[ scrawled below the rim of an oihcr\rtsc undecorated 
sherd (no. 160); *• the first possibly, the second probably, and the third certainly is a nonsense 
inscription. 


III. Tht Dedkaiors and ths iVriUrs. 

Over sixty sherds give the whole or a useful part of the dedicator’s name, and four names 
can account for more than half of them. There is also a general correspondence between 
the names of the dedicators and the hands that wrote the dedications. So it seems reasonable 
Co attribute to known dedicators inscriptions which are by their ‘ writers ’ *’ but no longer 
preserve distinctive relics of their names. Such attributions are included in the list that follows, 
ZcoiXof (15 fairly certain instances of the name + 32 attributions to the same hands). 
There m two Zoilos writers. J (JO + 28), nos. 19, 23, 28, 48, 68, 71, 72, 76, 78, 84, 91, too, 
104, X05, III, 115, 120, 123, 130, 135, 140, * 55 * *56, *6i, 163, 163, i 63 , 169, 183, 184, 

185, J90, 206, 215, 2:6, 224, 229: note the forms of o, <£>, the fondness for punciuation, the 
minor variations of the formula. II (5 -h 4), 24, 45, 60, 62, 64, 144, 212, 213, 23 J: 

note o:, X, 5, the faulty spellii^, the presence ^ other decoration. Zoilos was probably a Chiot 
(no. x68). The name is well attested.** 

MiKi$ or ];^iKi5 (7+ ii). Nos. 17, x8, 25, 26, 31 (?), 822, 90, 106, 112, 116, 159, X73, 
174, 178, X82, 188, 221, 222: note K, 5, w, and a tendency to fairly close spacing. Zeus 
(Hdlenios) is the only deity preserved, and conversely the only certain dedications to Zeus 
are or seem to be by the Mikis writer. For the name compare Mikkiades, Mikion, ctc.“ 

Api$T09crvf^? (8 + 6). There arc two Aristophanes writers. I, ncs. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 
15, 128, 164, 17O3 179. II, no. X3. No. 8 also has part of his name, but Is not illustrated; 
it may well be expected to belong to writer I- Six o£ the e^ht foirly certain insUnces were 
found in Aegina, where Aristophanes had a partner (no. 13 and probably no. 3 ^ cf. the plural 


'* The 1 hew might be 4 lUp for <; but more preb 4 blr • h omitted or tiided, and the n *s the end «( »©iae *ud) word 
a» ytAf) no, t) or itpri (t/ H. leufinu Jwriptvw Craeeervif, 31 no. 5O. Pethapi on QO. so sho ibe final n u 

from a nmilar formula, if h is not a muspelmiff of the dadve Af^odrrni. , , . 

** B M. 88.6-1.531, from a large bowl decorated ia Uie Wild Goat Wylc, ha# mside at the top t N«*pero 

Minted in white b^re (MaitkraHs II, pi. a i, 768), But it i# not Chiot (a# 1# said in LvI 11 b8) . 

“ If 00.47 U to be restored as tan Twnriiwvoe: but it could be am rw* AwowwpM*. 

Then are so far on Chiot pots no painted dedications to Hera, though she bad a popular aoctuary at Naucrada 
At Aegioa none of the fragments include the name of a diviatrythis may be acei^t. , . . . 

** Ocher specimms of the same hand give the name Hermomaadtoi (nee. 83, fiOf), so that there is a presumption 
that Hermomandroe was named in this inscription too, whether a# dedicator or ypo^e^. It a impoasible to tell whether 
there was or was not other decoration on this chalice. 



Co^ 


surface 

5616. Same*—SfC? I 367; SIC* io6t. Eryihree-^i)/ 56 $ 3 . lUum—OC/ 

SCDI, 362 ^3^ . Paros—W XII.5, 1043. Eretrii—/C Xir.9, * 4 $, Athens—J. Kirchner, pfmpcpaphu Alliea, nos. 

t^ardn^unnecesarity supposed that Milas was a woman (A^s«*rori» II 64 no. 745; C. A. Roebuck, Clan, 
^fal. XLV (t^go). 247 n. 63}. hut i^e are masculine names in •!(. 

H 
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verb of no. 11 and probably no. 15). An ] o$a[ from Naucratis (no. 170), where loo Ai^tophancs 
appears, may give the termination of the partner’s name; but it also allows the restoration 
o Xto$, 

At^Uo^cov (5 + 8). Nos. 39(?), 49(?), 56, 57, 6cw(?), 93(?). 131, 135 «(’)> * 4 i, 142, 
175, jgj, S25(?), Demophon was probably a Chiot (no. 142). 

Aiyuirno? (4-f 3). Nos. 29, 82, 102, i32(?), i52(?), i 57 > » 76 - There is no need to 
suppose that this dedicator was a half or Hellenised Egyptian.*® 

EpwojicrwSpoj {2 + 3). Nos. 54, 83, 151, 204, 2X9C?). On no. 54 see above, p. x6i. 
MoA»[v (2). Nos. X2, 85. On no. 85 the 6[ of the lower line suggests the restoration 
MoX<»[v ays6T)K£ t«i Zr^vi twi] E[Xqvi«i. 

]r(8T^j (2 + 3). Nos. 35{ ?), 65, 79, 98, 122. The hand is like the Mikis writer. 

]vT\% (2 H- 6). Nos. 53, 66, 74, 8x, 86(?), 1472, X48, 205. Note the large sprawling hand 
and the rounded 


Several names or parts of names occur once only. TToSovikos comes on no. 30, which 
shows the edge of a long-haired figure carryii^ two spears. OvyoKfiSr^ (no. 57) runs 
round a banded lid that is probably Chiot, and offers—by d«ign or accident—a lunate k. 
]XftaT[ (no. xoi) and Jvms (no. 158) are not from the same hand, but possibly from the same 
name—KXnmj (* KXso^ij). Tliereis also]KX6[ (no. 147). ]iiev«aT[ (no. 40) may be 

misspelt from MsvEKpcrrns; but the first letter could also be k, and if so possible restorations 
are erveftr^jttv EKCfT[T^Po^oji br even ccvs0T;]Key e<cfr[oji^v, (no. X96) may have 

been accompanied by more elaborate decoration. ]i 5 a>prj[ (no. 200) might be from a 
female name, but general probabilities favour a masculine termination in (as.f1/5}. 
]ni 9 «r[ (xio. 201; no. 198 is by the same hand) could be for t]t^i A^fpoCiTTji. and similarly 
]4op[ (no. 88) for ]4po[ and ]eap[ (no. x 72) for ]« A^pf. There are finally Avt[ (no. 103); 

]^fOv[ (no. 187)—perhaps from XtoviS^s; ]orrpo[To$ (no. 137); JirenSf (no. 41); ]. 5 ik[ (no. 
* 77 ) ’> ]«‘tI (no. 134, but perhaps in error for ] 5 tT[— lhe]ecp[ of no. 172 is by the same hand ); 
]mov[ (no, 8); ]pos (no, r86); ]xos[ (no- 180); (no. 580); ]v6w (no. iSie); ]nu[ (no. 
902)—not by the same hand as the Demophon writer; ]vo[ (no. 227); an ill-written (no. 67; 
no. 145 is by the same hand), where the sigma is reversed and an alpha lacks its cross-stroke; 
and probably pari of a name concealed in the uncertain ]y9psa[ (no. 894). There are 
similarities of writing between some of these fragments and others mentioned in the preceding 
paragraphs, for instance between no. 158 and the dedicaUons of Aigyptios. It is anyhow 
likely that the painted inscriptions were the work of relatively few wrilen and further, from a 
comparison of the letter forms, that most were written within a few yean. 

Some of the dedicators at NaucracU and Aegina were perhaps casual travellers or resi¬ 
dents,** but others—especially Zoilos, Mikis, and Aristophanes—recur too often to be so 
classified.** By elimination the most reasonable solution is that they were shippers or merchants 
dealing in overseas cargoes, probably Chiots and interested in the pot trade, who bespoke 
pots with painted dedications as a kind of insurance with the gods. It may further be inferred 
from the correspondence between dedicator and writer, who by his brushwork seems to have 
been a professional pot-painter, that these merchants bad particularly close connections each 
with only one or two manufacturers of pottery.** 

/V I! ** Halkania»i5 (SKP «jid Rhoa« (IG XII. i, 764}, 

Of. hhoJHS LXVin ( 1548), 14I HoBier, of course, knew ihe a*me (Orf. II 15) , ^ 

u in"^*** reiunuiif from CSuos, muai have placed a special order throu^b a (radet or friend. 

The gr<m loub of dedieaiioiu may be a liMle loo Jugh, since a few frumenu reckoned sepaiaiely mav be from Ihe 
same pots aaoiber fragments. t > 1 

. Afioiher cxplaMijon. il»t the niaflu&cturcfs thcmselvea exported tbeir poiierv, impliee a commercial otuanuatjon 
that u probably loo elaboraie for tbe arebaie Greek world. r /> r o 
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IV. The Epi^apkical CenUxt. 

The painted Chiot dedications are remarkably homogeneous in the forms of their letters 
as well as in their phrasing, and should mostly belong to a short period of time. That period 
on the evidence of the pottery on which they appear is about the middle of the first half of 
the sixth century; and other comparisons suggest a similar date. The agnificant letters are 
<j, s, 71, 6, u, and w. a has the form of a triangular pennant attached to an upright staff; t js 
usually tailless, and its horizontal strokes always indine downwards; ti, which is of course 
vocalic, is always ‘ open ’; 6 is usually a circle with a dot in the middle, but in two instances 
contains a cross (nos. 42, 58); ** « occurs regularly for long ‘o’. It may also be noted that 
the -vri? writer, who stands apart from the main group, gives to his $ the shape almost of the 
figure * 3 ’ in reverse. 

By these criteria the closest parallels (for which there is other evidence of date) seem to 
be the dedicatory inscriptions carved on the ‘ Hera ’ of Chcramy«, a statue found in Samos 
and generally dated in the 560*3,and the kouros of Leukios, which is also Samian and perhaps 
rather earlier; on both 9 is crossed. Not quite so close are the inscriptions on the statue 
of Chares from Branchidai, vaguely dated in the second quarter of the sixth century,^* on the 
group of statues from Samos that were made by Geneleos,^*® of roughly the same time as the 
‘ Heraand on the upper (Ionic) part of the stele of Phanodikos from Sigeion, which for 
historical reasons is variously put about 600-580 b.c. or in the reign of Pisisiratus.*’ On such 
scattered monuments it is unreasonable to expect a steady progress in the forms of the letters 
and the quality of the lettering, but it is a sound general rule that those Ionic inscriptions 
which have both closed ti (B) and crossed 0 are earlier than those with open ri and dotted 6. 
So the painted Chiot inscriptions look later than those on two dedications (rom Miletus, the 
lion of the sons of Orion *• and the base of the sons of Anaximander,** which also show examples 
of the ‘ figure 3 ’ ? and should be of the very early sixth or even the late seventh century. 
On the other hand our inscriptions appear earlier than that carved on the statue dedicate 
by Aeakes in Samos about 540 B.c., on which the a for instance is of the later canonical form.*® 

In any discussion of early Ionic inscriptions it is diiEicuIt to ignore the Abu Slmbel 
if only because they have a secure absolute date—591-89 b.c.** There to is notably absent, 
and SO Rhys Carpenter has argued that it did not then exist and, as a corollary since o is 
evidently already firmly established on early Ionic dedications from Naucratis, that the Greek 
finds at that site b^an in the reign of Amasis—that is after 568 b.c.** But though the absolute 

On lonk fram Nauentij of much (b« same d&ie creHed S Uddriy common. 

** InscnptMn—H. Itoehl, Imcgiiat Iwifilumn Cruetw^e, 94 no. Si; B. S. Koberts, to Cffti I, 

00, ijLS: E. ScMvyw, Z)iaiulonjn Cratemg% Sxt^tpU 715 (5). Statue aod date—E. Buachor, Ailimurfu 

11 and fia. 36 ^; G. M. A. Richter, AreMe Ofi^ Art, 103-4 

Buschor, ep.cS.l 18 and tip. 37, 59-So; Rlchur, foam, 143 and figs, so 1-3. {RoebI, efi. at., 35 no. ss is mia* 

lendin^O 

** Imcripiion—RoehJ, ep. fU.,ao no. 5; Roberts, op. fit., m. *38; Schwywr, op. eU., 733(3). StMuc—V. Winter, 
Anf<re(A*aU« tn BiUem, S 03 , i. Pate—Richter, cp. cU., to$. 

Buschor, op. fii. 11 30 -$ and fijB. (ihe inscriptions on 90-3. 09,101). In the forms of (he Iciicra ihc 

InKnpitons of Gwtieos are remarkably lil^ that of Chares and may wdl be by (ne same hand i (be scauies (00 are fairly 
do^y reiaied, bui iheir rttembTancs aod diferanccs are rtoc sufScleni (o prove or disprove a common auihorship. 

ri Inscriptien—Roehl, 0^. a(., si no. o: RoberU, op. eri., no. 4a: Sohwyaer, op~ eU., 73 s. Historical daiiu^-wr/K 
04. R^ens,(V. eit., 334-5: A. Brouwers, XU (($38), 107-13, XLII (1939), i-jo: kU,*.i. K. J. Beloeb, Cr. CaA 
1 1, 3^; M. Guaiduca, ASd n.s. III/V (1941-3), i35*40> 

** Rochl, op. ri(., 19 no. 3: Robena, op.eit., no. 133: SchwywT, op. ett., TSjCi), dating iiin ihe seventh century. 

** Roehl, (tf.ril.. 19110.3; Roberts, no. (34: BriiithMmeamhunpluns.ao.^i. 

** InsoripUOiwRoeU, oil., 96 no. a6i M. N.Ted, Grtek NUlariool Iiuoription^, na 7; R. P. Ausiin, £CeKAe/m 
13-j s. Statue and date—vi^ot, «g». rir., 1140-: and liss. •41-3 • 

** RoehJ, <jft. of., 18-9 no, (; Roberts, op. oU., ao. 130; Tod, op. <ii., no. 4. 

•* AJB Lvl (i^s), 391-301: w ' can hardly have been invenred in (he Ionian mo(her*couAtry much before 573 •.«. 
(p, 397). cy. also mortal (i933)» (especially 39-3). 
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dating of this period which is conventionally accepted by archaeologists may be wrong, it can 
hardly be wrong by the fifty or so years that Carpenter requires.** The Abu Simbel inscrip¬ 
tions are patently not models of spelling or execudon, and need not be of modern alphabetic 
forms either, even if it could be proved that their writers learnt their letters from lonians-** 
Instead of having co * all but created under our very eyes ’ we find that its use in Ionia goes 
back as far as we can yet follow the Ionic alphabet,** 

R, M- Cook 

A. G, WOODHRAO 


** For references to ibe earliest d&ted matorial from Noiicraiis iteJHS LV1I (i9S7)t ssS. 

ty. Roberts, oft. eit.. >5?. The iiuori^oiu oTAbu Simbel have received too much etteDiion m (he study of early 
Greek amhabeu: epirraphicalW they are little more thu curieelties. 

•* daepewer, :boMr as. 

** Note the of Dolton, recenily found at Old Sroyroa LXXI (1951), 37 6 g> 9) t this cooie from a cootexc 
dated by Transluoul and Early Ripe Cociaihiaa and so should be scvaoih ceatury (and not of iu very end). It shows w 
as well as clo se d 1 and hppa. 

Evoi so, our speemens of the Ionic alphabet do not $0 far back and it U Impossible to disprove Carpenter’s logeiuous 
explanatioa of the or%in of »: the lomans bad no anirate when they received the aJphabet, found (nentte)va(on the 
acropbOAk principle) with two letters for (he vowel * e**, difTerenilated them for lon^ and dmt values ^ that vowel, and 
by asaJo^ created » to dtfforenclate the long and short * o 
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** The final Idler, tliOu$h resembimg a &, it probably a curtailed because of ibe loaetie below. To any case, ihe Icfl^hand sherd vw found is (b« 
sanciuary of Aphrodite, 
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Briiui Musam (coulAued). 
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THE GNIDIA 

(plates 36—41) 

‘ Their land lies towards the open sea—and this 13 the part which is called Triopion—but 
begins at the Bybassian Chersonese ; and the whole of the Cnidia except for a Utile bit is sur- 
rounded by water, the part facing the north wind being bounded by the Ceramic Gulf, and 
that on the sou^ by the sea towards Syme and Rhodes. This little bit, then, which is about 
hve stades across, the Gnidians began to dig whQe Harpagus was conquering Ionia, with the 
intention of making their land an island. The whole of it was to lie inside; for where the 
Gnidian land terminates at the mainland, there Is the isthmus which they began to dig * (Hdt. I 
174)' 

The Gnidian peninsula measures 63 km. from base to tip. It consists of two mountain 
masses joined by an isthmus not much more than 2 km. broad. That on the east is rugged and 
almost uninhabited; but the greater western massif, though barren and sheer on the north 
side and at the west tip, has fertile land tc offer in the small coastal plains of the south and 
especially in the valley which traverses the interior from Zeytineik to beyond Yazikoy, 
with its main outlet below Kumyer and a backdoor at Barkaz. A low ridge runs the length of 
the isthmus with a gentle slope towards the Gulf of Syme and an easy crossing from 
Rc^adiye to the Ceramic Gulf at Kdrmcn Limani. The present population of the peninsula, 
about 5,000, must be almost the smallest since prehistoric times, the greater part of the isthmus 
east of Rqadtyc and many acres of cultivable land roimd Yazikoy being now waste; the 
population is divided in the proportion of three to two between the concentration of villages 
at Dat9a and that of Bet^e around Ce$mekdy.^ 


1 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL DESCRIPTION* 

EuSCIK 

At the east end of the isthmus a site of some significance lies among spane pines and 
scrub.* The narrow, barely accessible seaward summit of the promontory SW of Emecik 

* Tb« <pji)inei of the sleetch map Furt 37 ire dr«vn &on Spr&ti'a map ia Arehetfik^ XLIX at p. 356. Addiiional utes 
have been mimed; and a few of (he locatiooi have been readjuried allghcly to Rt our oDiervatioiu hettu, vmhoui, howmr. 
any pjaiaixce ^ gr^tei geietal accuracy. Turkish placMiames are given in (he oScial form and speUii^, and tboie 
ratderod wholly in Tuikiih are all in current uie at (he prsest day. Names no loo^t in official me which &re lo be 
idcDiified w»ih modem aetUemCDts marked on (he ikeich map are AvUna (■Wesudiye), Batir (=Hiair)ah), and Elaki, 
Alley^ah. Alakfiy, Eli (MRe^dlye 
Yhe Am lectioo of (Jus ankle 


hecc (vriitm by Cook, the second by Bon, and tbe thirdjoint^. The dnwiofe on 
TO*. 3 and 4 have bta done out by Uin E. A. B. Peity, those on 7 W. j and 5 and katb 37 by Mrs. J. M. Cook. 
Ai6rtsictiO>u~ 

8M{ « 77u «/Ancient Crei/s Luerifilions in tiu Briliih Mutem. 

» Collin and B^iel, do* DisUkUlrmhifie^- 

ATL* Merii(,Wade^eryand McG^or, Tin Alhe<tion Tri^te lins- 
Michel • Michel, RtwU A'litseripiiens gfiffuts. 

» This description b baied where possible on observations made in the coune ofjourneys in the in « 

and supplenmtra at points by reference to the accounts of joumqfl by Spratt [Aukae^ugie XLIX 345 n.), Neviton 
(We/iearT^, CmAu oM B/a«Aisb»), and Maluri (dsnaono IV-V 357 rf.). E^lally valuable infection al^ toiMins 
and rCDorted dlscovetis in the viclniry of Datca is contained m an uspubluhsd report reidered by Dawkins alter a vmt ot 
mveUi^tMHS i 
on this: 

S ratt^ffi^re^io ruM on iheHadlar iSeti whieh shelter the bay, and lays down on hU map mediaeval ruins on an 
n farther to the west. 
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village is fenced by a mediaeval fortification; on the peak is a rock cutting for a small room, 
which was no doubt designed to shelter the lookout on the windy height; and some lO ra. 
below the peak on the east side is a stretch of polygonal walling preserved to a height of about 
3 m,, while immediately below this are remains of ancient walls on a slight shelf which gave 
access to the fort. The pottery seems mainly late, including a pyramidal ioomweight with a 

Christian symbol ^ cut on the base and fragments of s^r^io ware, but we found a handful 

of fragments of undistinguished striped ware which at least antedates the Hellenistic era. 
This position overlooks the landward approach from the east, and at the same time has an 
open view out to sea and over the Datga area, On either side of the promontory is a small 
sheltered bay. At the head of the westerly one a ao-m,-square building constructed in heavy 





Fio. I. 

polygonal masonry (plate 36, «), with a doorway in the south wall, sdll stands to a height 
of one and a half m. out of the sand; the pottery littered around is late Hellenistic-'Roman, ’ 
and the masonry, with huge blocks which approximate to squares, seems to be late construc¬ 
tion, At the head of the easterly bay sherds of the same date are dense and litter the ground 
for several hundred metres inland to a low crest on whose slope are remains of ancient terrace 
(and perhaps building) walls; one or two sherds found here probably date back to the fifth 
century b.c. A first-century b.c. dedication to Apollo, apparently Kameios, was found 
here (p. fixo). 

Ten minutes inland from this bay the modem carriage road skirts the south face of an ' 
irregular walled enclosure with a frontage of about 70 m. and side walls running up the slope 
for about the same distance; it was entered by a gate set in a jog in the west wall, TTie j 
lower part of the enclosure formed a terrace retained by the south wail; this wall-face stands 
over two and a half m. high, and is solidly built in irregular squared masonry, with heavy 


s 
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oblong blocks, which occasionally show polygonal joints, in the lower courses, while the 
shallower blocks above are interrupted in places by heavy ones two and three courses in 
height.* An upper terrace about 20 m. from front to back ran across the back of the enclosure; 
the presence of architectural pieces here suggests that it was occupied by a building in the Doric 
order.* By the NW corner of the enclosure is the chamber tomb with a side corridor, which 
was described and planned by the Italian mission in 1921.* The surface pottery in the 
enclosure is mainly Hcllenistic-Roman. But we found a small fragment of archaic relief 
pithos; and the early date of the precinct is confirmed by the archaic designs informally 
incised on two of the large blocks in the south retaining wall, one consisting of a leaf^rosette 
within a circle and a meander>band, the other showing an amorous overture (plate 39, a).’ 


The Crrv at Buroae 

The greatest concentration of ancient remains on the peninsula, apart from that at Tekir, 
is in the fertile countryside which contains the villages of Dat9a and the modem admini¬ 
strative centre of the peninsula. The Dat^a stream issues from the mountain gap in the west 
and runs in a green valley past Ke;adiye, skirting the north edge of a low plateau until it is 
joined by a second stream coming from the north and breaks through a gap between rocks to 
the shore. On the beach a few yards SW of the Dat^a Water are substantial remains of the 
foundations in mixed heavy polygonal and ashlar of a very large building (no. to), which (on 
account of the presence of a stone press) Spratt recognised as an oil or tanning factory; * the 
SW wall runs for a distance of over 120 m. to the water's edge, and can be seen continuing in 
the sea. The ground here is littered with potsherds, mainly of late dale. 

About half-way between this place and the Iskele the shelving beach is interrupted by a 
blunt promontory, tilted up to expose a flank about 12 m, high to the s^a,* which is seen from 
the south in plate 38, u. The ground on the inland side of the promontory is scarcely raised 
above sea-level, so that the feature stands isolated and was conveniently enclosed in' a forclfred 
perimeter about 400 m. long, The main landward stretch of this fortification on the west has 
a composite appearance, being constructed in a mixture of irregular ashlar and trapezoidal 
with polygonal work in places (two almost contiguous stretches are shown in plate 36, l>, c ); 
and to this an ashlar tower with headers and stretchers has been added. The cross stretch on 
the north has an ashlar tower at the inland comer and is probably also a later addition. On 
the seavi'ard side the angle of the fortification still stands at the foot of the cliff to a height of 
six courses (four upper ones having been removed about half a century ago).'® It is in good 
trapezoidal style; the joints, now opened in the lower courses by the sea, seem originally to 
have been fairly flush, and the construction belongs to Scranton’s quarry*face isodomic 
trapezoidal class whose general dating is within a generation or so of 400 b.c," To the SW of 

* jivtaaru IV-V 403, fig. 6. 

* Fragmeau of Done limesione column drunu with twoity hutes (rae piece with diameter 0*59 m.) aad a Dork trieM 
block o*4m. bi gh comprising a iriglyph and a metope { the proportions imply a building of HelTeobtie or RomnA date. 
AfMiber Doric coluas arum of diameter 0*47 m., with tweoty flutes, lies outside the eocloiureon the south, and pieces 
of other Doric columns were remarked by hfuuii (dvb rV-V 40$ f.). 

* Ana. IV-V 40if. (fig. 10 upeide down). 

* Ht. of fisurra scoe 0*38 m. llie male figure is itbyphaUichU left hand F>ps the woman's dun, while his right 
seems to be b^ above tbe penis. The wonaa has a short reirousi^ nose and full chin; her riahl foreann appears ro 
spring from Just under tbe breast, and the indistinct outlines of the body suggest a chitoa drawn up ny the left band on her 
^ank, Tbe style verges on the arebsJe, perhaps rather aAer the middle of tbe sixth century. 

* Op. cU. s^Si Mahiri Am. tV~V 4M. In pu>. the dbtances are paced but the bearings of all walls were plotted by 
compass. 

^ Am. IV-V 40J C (fonificaiioD at Uzdn.gheri^. 

One face Ulustratsd Ana. TV*V 402, fig. 7. 

R. L. Scranton, Cf/fk WtUis S5 #. 
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the fordficd area is a shallow cove> in which the foundations of a square cower (in the foreground 
in ptATi 38, a) and other walls break the surfece of the water. Spratt {op. eit. 355 f) remarked 
substantial remains of ancient construction inside the perimeter and to the north of itj and 
he recognised the promontory as the acropolis, with its port at the south end, of a ‘ considerable 
city Over the whole area Hellenistic pottery is abundant on the surface, together with a 
little early sigillata ware^ but within the fortified perimeter, and especially near the edge of 
the cliff where there is little depth of earth over the soft rock, there is a high proportion of 
earlier wares ranging from the seventh to the fourth century 

This fortified perimeter bears the name Dalacak {i.e .' Ready to Plunge *); a wider area 
around it, stretching back to the slopes of the plateau inland, is called Burgaa and is known as 
the source of many ancient worked stones and inscriptions removed to the surrounding villages. 



Fio. 2 .~Shbiu>s prom Datca. 


The southern limit of this area is the Iskelc, where a small island, joined to the land by a cause¬ 
way, offers a safe anchorage for sailing vessels, and where the existence of a connecting mole in 
antiquity is indicated by a line of stout blocks visible in the water alongside the present-day 
causeway “ On the south side of the harbour, beside a copious stream, is the oblong platform, 
built against the bottom of the hill slope, which was noticed by Maiuri; ** it measures ca. 
30 (N-S) by 20 m., being supported by retaining walls in heavyish polygonal work; 1* on the 
north a series of narrower terraces leads down to the sea. ft cannot have been a fortified 
position, since it lies against the foot of a hillside, and resembles rather the terrace of a little 


“ pottery nthered by us MKhided fr»eroems of rdirfpitboi (no, 7 ). a sherd from an East Greek Orientalkiiw 
plate wth a «lohis and lolw bud oraameoj, frameaw of archaic and chusical wiiie-ajophorae, framieats of r f. beu 
ktaiere, and of lace wd fou^entury lamps, Qacb^laaed bowls and cup* (selected fS^meau^ stored at ibe 
Musoira in imyrtA) J. L. Myres picked up two fragmenu of archaic piasiic aryballoi, now in the Ashmolean 

Itawkw jACiait v/alls on (be )sland which he took to be part of a perimeter, but we not coofirm ihii 

*• -Ma. iV-V 401 ( Foniliaio at Bunn«), 

" Im, nY. figs, j-6. 
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sanctuary; the presence of roof-dies Indicates that a building stood on the platform; these and 
the amphora fragments on the surface are ofHellenistic types, and the squarish heavy polygonal 
of the platform walls may well be Hellenistic. Between the Iskele and DaJacak are some 
ahcient building traces, and it was in this sector that an archaic grey marble lion came to l^ht 
in the digging of a well shortly before Dawkins’ visit in 1907; the lion was found at a 
considerable depth, confirming the observation made by Dawkins at other points in the Dai^a 
area that the archaic and classical remains are for the most part covered by deep deposits of 
later occupation and alluvium. 

The roost productive site in the Dat^a area lies close by the entrance to the gap where the 
Dat$a Water breaks through to the coast. At this point several disconnected short stretches of 
polygonal waUs are visible, of which the best preserved U in squarish polygonal with a tendency 
towards tilted courses. There is scarcely any surface pottery now to be seen, and the villagers 
seem to have no recollection of discoveries there; but the position is adequately described in 
Dawkins’ account of his visit to the aite,*^ and from this report and other correspondence 
preserved in the British School at Athens it is clear that it has yielded rich finds in the past. 
Some year^ prior to 1907 a Greek merchant of Syme named Panayiotis Polemikos carried out 
excavations under a firman, and following him illicit diggers looted the site. Dawkins himself 
was satisfied that the site was that of ‘ an archaic sanctuary, very rich in offerings of the 
greatest importance Here, apparently, were found an early sixth-century limestone 
statuette and the base of another statuette with a dedication by Euarchus to the Dioscuri,** 
and other objects from the site were examined by Dawkins in the MudQr’s office at Daiga.** 
A part of Polemikos' finds was sent to the Istanbul Museum, and illicit diggers are said sub¬ 
sequently to have disposed of four or five hundred pieces,*® Nothing of this material is now to. 

be seen at Dat9a unless two fragmentary white limestone statuettes of uncertain provenience 
preserved in the primary school at Re|adiye come from the sanctuary site (plate 40, s).*‘ 

In a letter of 1911 Polemikos referred to an archaic building 8 m. deep which had been 
exposed by the stream at five minutes’ walk from the temple. This cannot now be identified, 
but to the north, in the right bank of the stream which flows down from the direction ofKizIan, 
sirecches of polygonal walling are intermittently exposed for a distance of nearly a kilometre up 
from the confluence; this wall stands to a height of as much as s m. and in places is con- 

** This is sippw«nily the lien from Cnidus in Berlin, Kinn BsscA/ttbuif, (1923) no. 1724. 

In 1907 lAwkins noted 4 * complex of juit visible walls *, and in a Inter of 1911 PelermlcM rsecuioned in ' ioterior 
wall of ilie temple lO m. deep 

•• Brit. Mus, oj, M-13. from John Kakspens); BMCSaUpt I 150 f., B 390 “|«i (‘from Qiidus e/, 

G. M. A. Richter Awn iiof., 1:4, i 29 - 3 > (p. too, the statueue appaTeoUy r^aided as CDidian), ‘ According to 
Kah^wris it is a ter^e of the Dioecun, ino be talks of a ftanie found t^ere with an iatcription prosria^ ih;b' (Dawkins, 
who viated the site in company vhth Kalisperis). 

s* (I) * Soiall stone iigura of men and women, generally carrying animah or other oUeets ' («./., ram, lyre, urademlBed 
animal) in a style * arcbaic but soft *. (e) ' Stone figures of animals, notably Ueds (3) ' Terracotta ii^jres of aU sorts, 
men, womesi, animals, birds etc. (4) Paste or frleoec hgurices piCTced for luspomon^ includirw a h^k and a naked 
female figure apparently of the tw tiiJu 1 nos. 126>-8S, pL 36. (3) ' Bronse pins, fibulae ai^rings'. (6) ‘A small 
vase of Corinthian ware * and similar sherds. Roof tiles ake are nusitittied. 

** For other small dedioatsons recorded Irom Datfa (/. Biinkenbe^ ImAj I 9^ id. Knidia 204 f. Istanbul Mus.: terra¬ 
cottas, Mendel Qv./nruwfWfBer (1908) 589 f .} limestone figures, 1444, IV ii 33s, fig. 52; faimee, Uidwl nos. 
1272, 1278. Berlin Mua: lernKOtias, ii. 485 fig. ^04 nos. 1966. 1982, 1^441 licoesteae figures, ik 4:4, no, 1604; 
pottery, >j. 399, Mus. Inv.noe.3677A and 3677 A^. &insh'Mus.: twoharamadeterracoicabuU figurines 59.12^6.631-0; 
past^ vase fcagmeoi 93.11-13. 0; faience, qgurine 94. 7-17. 2 (dl A 4 1894,177); pottery, painted plaie fragments 93, 
it-13. 4 and 94. 7-17. t (fU tB^ 366), 93. 11-13. $ (A. 27 fig, 14), now 1949, 129 ngs. 1-3. Per the limstooe 
sutuetta f/l also L u dos I i6, 402,437,440, 446. Ardiaie painted pottery u singularly scaree on the Caidtan p«niosule. 

Dawkins noted Corinthian but not cut ur^ painted wares. Ionic b.f. has not been remarked, and the handful of Orient* 
alising fraginaitsiDeDtbned beie are insufficient to support Scheibld's contenUoa that the played a Imdln^ part ia 

thep^uctioa of East Greek pottoy (Jdl 1942, isof f. 

Iftv. &o. 8 (pres. ht. 0115 ns.) resent^ the mt. Mus. statuette frcoi the Burgas temple site (see fboinoie i B), but is 
nearly half ai large again in scale and U more firmly modelled in early archaic Gr^ style. Inv. no. 9 (pra. he. ou in.) 
is badly rubbed, but seemi to be a male figure holding a fiower (4^, the series BMC 2 158 ff.). 
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siructcd of long polygonal blocks with joints slightly curved in archaic fashion j it consists 
merely of a face revetting the earth bank behind, and was in ail probability built to contain the 
torrent. A track leading from the sanctuary site along the south bank of the Dat9a Water 
skirts the inland edge of the plateau which overlooks Burgaz; at points along its course anci^t 
blocks are seen both scattered and in situ, and Dawkins no^ polygonal walling cropping up 
here and there. Polemikos, who guided Dawkins along this route, maintained that the remains 
formed a continuous line, which he called a Sacred Way, and carried on to terminate at a 
fortified hill immediately east of Hizirjah. The fortification in question is in fact a loose 
rubble perimeter enclosing a building of no great age, and there is now no evidence of a line 
leading up to it or of any continuation of the line west of the Re^adiye-Iskele road. Dawkins, 
remarking that the level of the ground in the valley has been raised considerably since ancient 
times by alluvial deposits, inclined to the belief that * this line of remains is not a road at all, 
but a wall fortifying the course of Che stream ’; and our observations tend to support this 
view.** While a fortificaiion along the edge of the plateau remains speculative, it is worth 
remarking that there is no other satisfactory line of outer defence for the ancient city which 
Spratt recognised as extending along the coast from the Tskele to the mouth of the Dat^a Water; 
the assumption of an outer land fortification is confirmed by the presence of numerous blocks, 
evidently of a sea-wall, in the shallow water along the coast from Dalacak to the mouth of the 
Dat^a Water. 


Gravepibld ano Western Environs op Burgaz 

The importance of this city is indicated by the ancient remains which lie to the westward 
of it. Behind the village of Hizir^ah the mounCain rises sharply to a peak well over 2,000 fi. 
above sca-level (Maitape, ‘ Treasure Hill whose boat-shaped summit, not more than 20 m. 
across, is defended by diff reinforced with roughstone walling. There arc no visible trsices of 
habicadon (apart from a rock-cut cistern) on the fop, and no attempt has been made to level 
the three jagged pinnacles of rock of which it is formed, but potsherds and a few tile fragments 
indicate occupation in the fifth century and again in later times.** The position can hardly 
have been more than a lookout post; it is in full view of Dalacak and commands an extensive 
view of the gulf. The peak, like the corresponding one on the promontory near Emecik 
(p. 171), is by no means easy of acc ess, but it can be reached by way of the saddle of a prominent 
spur 100 m. or so to the NE; this saddle is dosed on the side facing the Iskele by a roughstone 
wall 3*3 m. thick and about 80 m. long, which (like that on the peak) is built of unfaced 
boulders and smaller stones indiscriminately piled, and is still preserved to a height of over 5 m. 
Low down on the north slope of the outlier of Maltcpe above Hizir^ah are scattered ancient 
remains; they include a complex of strongly built walls, in masonry varying between ashlar 
and long pol>^nal, which seem to belong to a long terraced building dating to the fifth century 
B.c. ; *® partly rock-cut traces, on a flat spur between two small streams, of a substantial 
rectangular building of later date in squared masonry, 16 m. broad on the short side, which 

" Ob tbe of Che euchy oarpment above (he right bank oi* (he screata (here ruiu a dearly defioed »bdf, a 

corrapoediog emufikment croaing tbe moutha of (he guUiea which come off the plateau; o<x»mo»1 heavy, rourtly 
worked blocks lie at the ibo( of Uie ilope, and tbe ihelf is fringed by loose atones in great number which could come 

the backmg of a plundered wall. South of Re^diye the escarpment hinu arid fbl&wi iht line of (be road (ow^s the lakele, 
with the ehdf still clearly de5oed for abou( a kUoRie(re, after which It is lo«( in the ntora hilly (orraic above (be Iskele, 

** Kiepeti (followed by Phliippion) named (hh hill * Chios ’ and located i( too ^ (o the soucb. It appttrs on the left 
in tbe bacl^rourid in (he pfroiograph PhUippsoa fUim V fig. j t Sudhoff Aar fig. gg). 

** 7110 of boih late riitb or f^ih ceoniry and late HaDenisdo-Roman lype, an Attic bUdt^glazed foot of middlo-late 
fifth eeocury date, late amphora toa and fragmAts of raouldcd lasnpa. 

** Tbe surface finds were Utt of red wairplasier, pte-Hdl^siic (IJe and amphora fragmenu, aad a bit ofa fifth-oecitury 
A(ric skypbos foot. 
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had an mccrior room or cella, with two fragments of Boric column drums close at band and a 
40 m. stretch of Aperibolos wall on the SW side; and the ruins of a square building of 14 in¬ 
side, built of lai^e squared blocks, and with an interior cross wall of slighter construction. On 
the slopes above are traces of other buildings accompanied by tile and amphora fragments of 
late date, and numerous terrace walls in which are incorporated blocks weighing one and two 
tons. These massive walls, sometimes holding up terraces not more than five or six metres 
in width on the steep slope, were presumably set up to further the intensive culture of the vine, 
Together with the bridges and culverts and the broad roads which traversed the peninsula, they 
bear witness to a singularly thorough development of the land, Another fortification lies about 



1500 m. to the NW, blocking the exit from the glen down which the road from the west 
descends; it crowns a knoll with a spring at the foot; the perimeter wall is roughly built of 
totally unworked boulders and stones, but contaim space for a considerable garrison and seems 
from the tile fragments to have been in use in the late fifth or fourth century B.c, 

While in Hellenisdc-Roman limes the north slope of Maltepe seems to have been vine¬ 
yard with sparse habitation, there is evidence cpf an extensive cemetcpy here in early Greek 
times. Three tumuli of about 10 m. diameter, in the form of a stone cairn apparently piled on a 
circular stone drum, are still to be seen on the crest of the outlier above Hirir^ah. It is 
reported locally that tombs and large piihoi have been discovered on this slope,and this 

** In spile at ibe lack ^femavaiipn a considerable Dumber of rdief pttboi are recorded from Data. Berlin Inv. 
no. S35I ajvd 30150A fboih Neugebauer, Fuhrer 1 1) ; franseois In Athens {AM XXI 29 $ E, cf. BCH LXXIV 162, 166) ; 
TragneDis reported In tVe Khaviams coUecuon In Syme (Awt. IV-V 402 n, i) j fcagmems, coming {torn a number of pthoi, 
N 
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intelligence was confirmed by our discovery on tKe spot of considerable fragments of two or 
three relief pithoi (now in the school at Re^adiye)—one, of Camiran type, with a surface of 
refined red clay on which the decoration is impressed (pio. 3^),*’ a second of gritty darker 
brown ware decorated on the belly in lalysan style (?io. 3a),** and fragments (probably of a 
third) with isolated plain relief rings; these pithoi are to be dated in the late seventh and sixth 
centuries.** From the same area came a fragment of a large amphora with double-arched 
belly-handic and painted geometric decoration which dates to the eighth or first half of the 
s^enth century (fig. 2); and a naked female bronze figurine of early archaic.date, 0*057 
high and pierced through the head for suspension, was brought to us from Hizirsah 
(piA-re 39 , 

No significant ancient remains have been reported from the bay of Kbrmen,®® and there 
is now no habitation there save the coastguard station; but a sheltered deep-water anchorage 
is reported, and the route across from Re;adiye involves scarcely any climb. An early archaic 



Fio. 4.—Archaic Capital near Karaxoy. 


architectural piece,subsequently inscribed as a boundary stone (no. 4),is to be seen built into the 
comer of a mosque on the north side of the Rejadiye-Kbrmen road about a kilometre from the 
sea [pig. 4, plate 38, e). Its place of discovery is unknown, though the mosque has been built 
within living memory; but the'neighbours are convinced that a stone of this size would not 
have been brou^t whole from any considerable distance, and the harbour referred to in the 
inscription must therefore have been a second port of the Greek city at Burgaz situated on the 
Ceramic Gulf. The building or monument to which the capital belonged must also have stooti 
in the same neighbourhood since a stone so inconveniently shaped would not have been 
selected for a hom unless it had been conveniently placed at hand. The capital is 0*465 m. 
high and 0 4 m. from front Co back, and seems to have oblong contact surfaces above and below. 
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The front surface only is carved; it seems originally to have had a volute-member on either 
side, but that on the left was later shaved away to provide a level ground for the inscription- 

Thb Cnidus Road 

The modem route from the Dat^ plain to Tekir closely follows the ancient one, and from 
the point where it left the flat ground west of Datga village the course of the ancient road can 
generally be determined within a margin of a few tens of metres. On the sleep rock falls its 
line seems to be that followed by the modern carriage road, so that ancient cuttings cannot 
easily be distinguished from modern; measurement of its width at three points suggest that it 
was intended to take two lanes of trafflc.” The time on foot is eight to eight and a half hours 
moderate walking from Burgaz to Tekir, not reckoning halts.^* From the fort in the valley 
NW oi Hizir^ah the road climbed to the first saddle; on the left, between it and the main stream 
of the Dal^a Water, rises a bold isolated mountain, Yank Dag (‘ Cleft Mt.’), distinctly loftier 
than Maltepe; on its summit Sprait marked an ancient fortress, but the ruins are said by 
Maiuri to be a Byzantine fortress with insignificant remains of ancient construction higher up.** 
Five minutes west of the first saddle the modern road diverges from the ancient line to skirt a 
slight spur which the old road traversed- On the top of the rise here are the foundations, in 
roughly squared blocks, of a complex building on the roadside; its general arrangement is 
shown in the plan no. it, where, however, the assumption that all angles arc right angles 
has led to inaccuracy in the plotting. Fragments of late wine amphorae and of eastern 
sipUata indicate occupation in late Hellenistic times. At three minutes walk uphill is a spring, 
and there are traces of terrace walls, doubtless for vines, on the slope. The building may have 
been an inn, well placed at the point where the outward bound traveller feels inclined to pause 
after the stiff climb and the traveller from Tekir would take his siesta before descending in the 
cool of the evening to the flat land. 

At the second saddle the road emerges from the pine-clad inland valley on to a sheer 
mountain face overlooking the southern sea; ancient tombs on both sides of the second saddle 
and on the third mark its course in this difficult sector.®* In addition, at the handful of 
cottages called Dofeme, a spur, whose neck the road crosses, carries a fortification intended to 
guard the route. The perimeter measures about roo by 50 m.; on the north side facing the 
road a Jong stretch of dry rubble wall i *5 m, thick and loosely built of smallish stones is still 
preserved; there was an entrance facing towards the road on this side, and there are faint 
building traces at the roadside. Inside the perimeter arc some traces o£ terraced buildings, 
including a substantially built room about 64 m. on the south side of the top. We found a 
few sherds among the scrub, probably coming from late wine amphorae, but hardly dateable. 
At the little bay of Mesudiye below D6|eme Byzantine ruins have been noted,®* and Spratt 
marked a ‘ Cyclopean Ruin ’ on the headland immediately to the east. 

** The left B4iei&z>otvuU)(e, vuJ ibe pombilitr tliet Oiepiecewu&shicUofanaltarcaitnotbeexcluded (cf. Jdl 1911, 
6$ ft] i but the ihickses* from front 10 took k af&iost this. lo spile of (his tiackneu it may poeably have beet ihe top of a 

Mde JobenKQ, Auk 74 iig. 4:). 

** In the Tdot gravefield 6*6 m., ove^lwidib ob the viaduct neai ^Jemekdy 7*6 m., at the Ina 4 ’ 5'3 n. 

** With animab rbe time would nomially be niber more. Newton's atimaie of ^hi and a halfheun from Tekir 
10 £>ai4a (Ns/M^TtaswlI allow nearly tea houn for Tekir to Burns. 

** Aw- IV'V 403 Q. a. PhilippMu's convinclv nirrnbe ibat (he arm oT the Dai^a Water pauing south of Vaxik 
{which undoubtedly cones from further back thao ^ratc indicated) rises tiTider the second saddle, hu apparouly led hJen 
to an uonoliced duolieatieii of Spratt’s ancient (ortraj luibingis In het known lo^y of a fortificaiion in (he hiUs sau(h of 
che upper Daia Water. The valley is seea from the oarth.<ast in Philipcson RAset ^ ig. x 1, where Yank Daf appears in 
the cadre, with Maltepe on (be left and (he high Triopian ridge on the n^(. 

** It seam to have taken the preseat-day pack route over the second where the new carriage road makes a 
detour to the south. 

** Newrton, HaRcanmutj I pi. 49. 
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From tKc third saddle the road descends into the central vaUey of the Triopian peninsula, 
There are remains of ancient habitation and tombs scattered about this plain, and architectural 
pieces and gravestones of Roman times have been found in the vicinity of all the villages here. 
The course of the ancient road in the valley may perhaps be marked by the rock-cut inscrip- 
hon (beside the modern route) in a gully called Damgalideresi (noted by Newton (p. 525) under 
the name Dum Galli), and by marble blocks and remains of a building on a knoll at the Sindi 
road Junction ten minutes further west: but this is not certain^ and the ancient road is running 
along the south edge of the valley bottom when it reappears at the viaduct between Ce§mekdy 



(^) ClTAOEL AT KuKYBR. 

Fw. 5. 


and Kumyer. The viaduct itself (plats 38, d, from NE) was entirely of stone and consisted of 
two long approach ways leading on to piers which formed a triangular aperture like those of 
the early bridges of the Ai^ohd; it had a breadth of about 7*6 m. and an overall length of at 
least 65 m. Though noticed by Newton and noticed and illustrated by Maiuri ** and us, this 
most remarkable of Greek bridges still requires more detailed examination; in the light of 

SC' * 7 * . . . ” HtUieenusms II593 f ; Am. IV-V 297 ff.. fi*. 4. 

*• The difference between the two balvet of the viaduct remarked by Maiuri is not confiaed lo the heiebt rfthe courm 
but cxtErtds to the fiJJiog. The east pier, with blocks o fig a. high, was laid in regular coursee through ihethldaiew of the 
waJJ, and ttiU ttanda almost uuact on the upstream fiue though il is the more aaomd to tbe force ^ihe loiTervt: whereas 
the cormpOQdini pan 00 the w«i, with blocks apparently 0 54-0 *9 m. high, seems to have had an «tih fiUiorin the core 
between the two faces and baa almost eotirdy disappeared: ibe walls of the west approach wav are rouaUv buili in irrwmlar 
aas^ tow^ tbe abutment on the bank, "niese diffetenees could most simply be gained « dw to two sepLate 
contraewrs. Most probably the base of the triangular aperture is giCen by tbe two great water^rn 
^blo^ fiolallM 3 in. width) on the upstream edge of the opening; In any case Maiun’s figure of 45 ai. is overestimated. 
On alto ba^ the aawt route entered a cutting before pnaing onto the viaduct; and fremibis it is ^ that the roadway 
was h^ly abwthe level of the hipest presov^d courses and that Its height over the sill in the torrent bed did not greeilv 
exceed 6 in. 5 the tnangle may therefore have been cicaed at the top by horizontal lintel slabs. 
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the topographical conclusions reached below, its position suggests a date at the beginning of 
the Hellenistic period. 

The ancient road will then have skirted the south edge of the plain to turn up a short 
defile south of Yarikdy that leads onto the south flank of the Boz Dag. At the bottom of this 
defile, where the modem road crosses a short bridge, the banks of die stream are retained by. 
the stout walling remarked by Newton,*® which probably marks the position of an ancient 
bridge also; the wall in the right bank is still well preserved for a lengdi of 40 m. and h con* 
structed in the heavy poI)^onal which seems characteristic of Cnidian Hellenistic field works. 
Two fortified positions guard this defile. The one> on a projecting spur south of Ya2ik6y, is 
described as mediaeval. The other occupies a narrow crest high above the saddle on the 
north and is called Saranda (no. 5(1). The slopes below the fortification are precipitous, 
except at the SW comer where there is a steep approach to a gateway with a monolith lintel 
slab; on the east side of the gate a retaining wall, several metres high and constructed of 
roughly dressed shallow blocks, holds up a narrow terrace about 100 m. long which is com* 
pletely sheltered from the prevailing north-westerly gale; near its east end, where the retaining 
wall terminates against the cliff below the peak, are two cisterns. There are traces of a forti¬ 
fication wall on the north edge of the crest, of houses associated with rile fragments on the 
south side of the peak, and of a rectangular building at the east end which commands an 
extensive view of the central valley throughout its whole length and of the Dat^a route behind 
Zeytineik; this must have been a lookout post and there can be little doubt that the fortifica¬ 
tion was an outpost of the city at Tekir watching its eastern approaches, though requiring an 
intermediate signalling station since the higher peak of the Boz Dag denies intervUibility. The 
tiles are late Hellenistic or Roman, perhaps mixed with more recent ones; a roughish sigillaia 
sherd found here indicates occupation in Imperial times. 

At the saddle south of Saranda the road enters the east gravefield of Cnidus, which ex¬ 
tends along the slope of the Boz Da| for over 5 km. to the walls of the city. A few of the 
numerous bouses of the dead were investigated by Newton,*^ and Texier published drawings 
which give an impression of the appearance of some of the monumental tombs ; ** the tombs 
stood above ground, and were for the most part constructed in solid polygonal, which is care¬ 
fully and sometimes elaborately join ted- A fine example of such work Is shown in the detail of 
a terrace wall actually inside the Hellenistic city (plate 36, e). The funerary inscriptions 
found in the east gravefield arc almost exclusively of the Roman era (pp. J99, qo6 ). On the 
headland south of the Boz Dag Newton discovered a monumental tomb, which on account 
of the colossal marble iion transported to the British Museum he associated with Conon’s 
victory over the Spartans in 394 b.c,** 


KUMYER 

To the south of the road, where the stream that drains the Triopian valley turns towards 
the coast, there is an important group of remains near the village of Kumyer (‘ Place of Sand ’). 
The village lies on a fertile shelf among oaks, olives and fig trees, watered by a stream and 

" HdktmofSiu II 59s (* incended to support the ]aAd froca th« unijenmnina aciion of ihc nrc«n '). 

Newion, II $93 ' remains of a Genoese or Turt:ish castle, called Assar Kalesa, conauUo^ of rou^h 

walls built with mortar ’. The villagers have now no ocher name for it ihao Yaaikhykalcsi. 

** Ms/vemeswII^?! ff. 

** D/ser^imdtPA^irwtfttrtph. 163 - 4 . 

** Haiie^nasnu 11 480 ft ,; the kkyihos there illustrated is of a type which goa bade ibrough tbe fooith century, but 
its form appears lo Ncwioc’s drawing to be more devdoped than the examples from Olynibos {D. M. Rolniuoo, ObnUui V 
pi. t 73 ) aiid it should pobaps be dated after the middle of tbe fourth eeotury. P. Knseben, RM LIX tyg, has dated the 
tomb dews beyond Uiepoaaiolelimica of this vase farm. 
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possessing a copious spring at a distance of ten minutes on the south slope of the fortress hill. 
At the north end of the village, near the coffee-house, a line of squared limestone blocks 23 m. 
in length is exposed in the stream bank, and by the well on the south side of the village there are 
traces of another such wall; we found a fragment of a Hellenistic inscribed catalogue built 
into the well, and an inscription referring to the payment of rent by the sanctuary of Asklepios 
in a house wall 30 m. away {pio. 6 a, pp. 194-5). In addition, there arc many ancient squared 
blocks of marble and limestone in Ae and Hellenistic pottery and tiles on the surface. 

To the NW of the village rises a cumbrous hill, whose twin-peaked summit is crowned by the 
stout fortress of which a rough and incomplete freehand plan, serving only to give a general 
impression of the lay-out, is given in no. 5^.*^ The only easy ascent is on the south side, where 
a path leads up to the gate^ inside this is an almost oblong area of r. 1x5 by 80 m., sloping 
gently down to the south-east and littered with late amphora sherds, half-glazed and poor 
black-glazed Hellenistic wares, and Roman si^iUaia and lamp fragments. The wall enclosing 
this area on the east and south (and rising to include the smaller peak on the SW) is 1*75 m. 
thick and built in heavy fitted polygonal (plate 37, d); it 15 regularly coursed at the corners 
and has vertical draftii^ on the angles, and, as Maiuri says, should not be earlier than the fourth 
century.** The west wall, however, is built in normal pol>^onal style with small stones in 
the chinks (plate 36,/) and should be of classical date. The north summit, on which are 
traces of buildings, is encircled by an upper wall of which parts are mediaeval, but a stretch 
CD the SW is built in irregularly coursed ashlar and trapezoidal masonry. Inside this upper 
fortification sherds of archaic striped ware occur along with later pottery- On the south slope 
of the hill, 100 m. SE of the spring and at a distance of five or ten minutes fiom the fortress, 
lies the stone or fallen rock which bears the fragmentary archaic epicboric inscription plats 
40, a, p- 193, no, 27. The presence of this inscription and of the striped sherds above suggests 
dial there may have been an old Inhabited centre on the hill. 

There arc indications of another sanctuary (or a workshop associated with one) in a 
now featureless place called Kizilcabaf where the gentle hill-slope below Kumyer meets the 
arable of the little coastal plain of Palamui. There are no traces of buildup to be seen here; 
but we picked up fragments of late Hellenistic-Roman pottery and tiles, and by finding a small 
fragment of sculptured marble confirmed the report that this is the site where a hoard of white 
marble figures was recently discovered, The hoard, now in the school at Rqadiye, consists 
of nine nude or half-draped statuettes of Aphrodite in a variety of poses {cf. plate 39, r-<), 
two draped female figures, two draped terminal figures, and a fragment of a relief-statuette 
probably depicting Aphrodite; it therefore perhaps indicates the position of one of the 

Aiw. TV-V 397, fip, 1-5. Newnon, Vaaeamauiu II 334 (foUowai by Maiuit}, remarks a chapel and a pear.sbaped 
wwm wuide the fianrea. Kj«per( on hi» map has crassferred the name Assar to this Ibniiicarion, and in consequence 
designated it mediaeval by confusion with the castle south ofYaaWy (p. tSi). 

** ^ tee. ol. fig. 3, where the at« is iUusuated; (be masonry of the curtain doo not show clearly, 

*The>e fibres, (ogetbec wi«n a marble staruette.baae, are now numbered in the ievestory ofthe coUeclion id 
the Refadjye School. All the statuettes are headless. Tlim of Afdirodite include a poor haif-dr^>ed Anadyomene (no. 
tg), fragments of three of the' Euplola ’ type (noa. 17-19, 39, c-dj, and two pieces which probably belong to a 

tingle rta^ette of the Ontdian Aphrodite (noe. eo-st, vlate 39, e). No. 17 (ht,, without head, 0*34 m.) is similar to (he SM 
nuueiee Smith aadForcher.Dwswrw at pi. 71, but dolphin or rudder. Nos. 16 {aLAn 39,^) and 

|9, e) come from two closely allied siatuetiee, wiA the diflbrence that only no.: 8 has the female aueadani below the raa^ 
»ire; apparently in both sutuette the left foot of (be goddess wu sup^ned by a nude kneeling tnale figure at the front 
»e of the base; the drapery of the Mapic figures is rucked up around the rigid peaU. Ht, of no. {without bead] 0.53 m. 
^ight arm praerred to wrisi, not shown in puts 39), For the bteeling attendant figure e/. the marble staniene Reinach, 
ira. II S49, M bronae in the B»ari Collection and coiaj of A^irodisas (^. Bernoulli, ApAfotiU 334); the archaisdc 
femak atteMant IS not ebowhere associated with iiaiuetio of this clam but with daped or balCdra^ Aphrodites (cf. 
^ 7, Remach. Stdt I 341). The popularity of this type at Qudus, and elsewhere is the Di^ecanese (^. 

Furtwtngier, CoiJ. on pi. 37), sunests that the origioal (assumed'by lippold, tefiuo 130, to be of siameiteformat) may 

have longed to Ckudus or a nei^bouring city. The Cnldia ^agmeots no. ao (pre. ht. 0 '$a m., auriace of water jar broken 
away] and 00. si (pres. be. ofbodyO‘S5m.;(PLAn39,<]abow the same meagre proportions as nos. (&-t9andareperDapsatcri- 
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sanctuaries of the goddess.« On the east edge of the coastal plain, about a kilometre from the 
sea, are an 8 m. stretch of a very elegantly fitted polygonal wall and relics of tombs of Roman 
times.” 


Basra z Area 

On the slope a quarter of an hour NW of Cumalikby, at 50 m. east of the Mersineik track, 
a low rock fault marks the edge of the cultivated land j on the rock is a classical hros inscription 
(plate 40, d, p. 195, no. 30) and on a shelf immediately in front of it are faint traces of foundations 
and fragments of tU«; we picked up sherds of amphorae of late fifth- or fourth-century date 
and a black-glazed kantharos foot of the middle to third quarter of the fourth century; the 
building here will apparently have obscured the faros scone. At Menincik an inscription on 
the doorway of a cave is reported near the shore, and at KuUuk, at or near Mersineik, Newton 
noted Byzandne ruins and a wall of squared stones, apparently of a tomb. TeHr Bay is 
rather isolated, being approached by a narrow guliy which leads out of the plain ofYazikoy, 
and presents very little cultivable land. The name Barkaz is now applied to a homestead 
above the SW comer of the bay, but was used by Newton to designate a group of ruins at the 
bottom of the gully leading from the plain of Yazikby; Newton noted Byzantine ruins there, 
and the outline of an ancient harbour and sea-wall; ** the remains, on a slight eminence above 
the sea, are of a mediaeval (or post-mediaeval) fort, but ancient blocks and late dies and 
pottery are to be seen among the ruins. Near this the line of a road can be observed climbing 
slowly towards the saddle SW of Tekir Bay; along this stretch of coast are various ancient ruins, 
including a building in ashlar masonry 12 by 8 m. with its long side facing the sea, with a 
cistern adjacent and a large funerary altar. There was probably an extended cemetery along 
this road, like that through which the main road west of Tekir runs. At the SW comer of the 
bay are ancient terrace walls and the remains of a substantial building of Roman date with 
marble architectural members, From the comer of Tekir Bay the route crosses two low saddles 
with a small open valley between and descends a precipitous ravine under the shadow of the 
north wall of ^e Hellenistic city. 


The Grry at Tekir 

The known site of Cnidus at Tekir seems to have remained practically uninhabited since 
late antiquity, and the remains of its ancient buildup lie sprinkled on the slopes above the 


butable to a peculiarity pf loc^ laicc. The complete staiuette of the Cftidli fouod in Carpathut (M/nuru II, pi. 55) I 
l^e a product of (lu same >vork>hop (la no. so ibe fu^en of the left hand are Ice bent aod there it no real IndiouU 


... looks 

, ^ ^ ......idi^ion of 

the very shallow plinth which shows under the water ^ on the Carpathus iiatuetie); tbe two statuettes seem to reAeci a 
modri like Torloiua ted {Blinkenber^ JCniOia. pi. 6; ej. the idemiftcaiion of (he true mxheleaa type, Ritxo, I'rcisiUlt 50 f. 
L. Lacrow, /opfsdtfSMu dr sltlva turler fnMUM /rer^uc 31 e; ancost the Lippold. PhW 1 034,59 f), 

** ^ the freup of statuettes from the ‘ Temple of Aphrodite ’ at Cyrene, Smith and Pwwr <U 76 f. 

** The latter eoiuia of the underground ston^built burial vault a^ the stone sarcophagus with maska at the comeri 
tMiCed by Newtoa (Heiieantasns II 594 ), and a grey limestone sarcophagui 9*6 id . long wiiL Corinthian pilasters oa the 
sides. 

HalicvTusnis II 591. 

^ ffi^Kwruauu 11 591. Newtoo also notes a ‘ square Greek tomb of isodomout masonry about (6 feet each way * to 


the west of this, which docs not closely correspond to ibe remalfu obsvwd by us. 

** To tbe rirtt of the road os the southeru saddle is a massively wall^ area in heavy polygonal 99 by 14 re., while 
^jcut too m. to uie NE of this w« found fragnents of ioacribed blodss and (he limeaiorw foundatioos of an o8loog building 
sS by 19 m. divided into two almost equal eomp&rtmeatt. On this ronte also, appareoily, Newten marked tombs (tfcsfi. 
eanassus I pi. 49), but it seems to have furtber to the east that be noted tombs asodatra with an old road 90 feet wide 
{ tfi . cU . 11519?). 
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harbours. It was planned by the Dilettanti in 1812, and in 1857-59 Newton thoroughly in¬ 
vestigated the site and carried out extensive excavations,® The city lay partly on the main¬ 
land and partly on the Devc Boynu Gamer? Neck ’) peninsula,^* the two halves being joined 
by an isthmus less than 100 m. broad; the photograph plats 38, f shows the site and its environs 
in their least rugged aspect, looking from the west part of the promontory over the small 
enclosed north harbour to the terraces of the mainland quarter under the acropolis. The 
flat ground at the isthmus now produces a meagre crop of cotton among the ancient ruins; 
but there is no land to speak of fit for cultivation within two hours’ walk; and in fact, apart 
from the isolated homestead at Barkaz, the Deve Boynu lighthouse, and a coastguard hut, 
there is no regular habitation on this side of YazikSy. There is only one spring at the city, 
and that reduced to a trickle in summer ; ancient cisterns are numerous, but the population 
must have been largely dependent for its water on aqueducts, of which the only trace is the 
local record of two pipe-lines laid by rival suitors to the hand of the King ofTekir’s daughter. 
As against these natural disadvantages, which render Tekir unsuitable for serious settlement 
without a highly organised commerce, the occupation of the rite could not fail to confer on the 
Gntdians a commanding position on the shipping routes,*® The Hellenisdc arrangement, 
with two harbours closed by moles *• and connected by a canal, attests their recognition of the 
advantages of this situation. 

The splendidly pr^erved wall-circuit is in the main of around the beginning of the 
Hellenistic era, though there are signs of middle Hellenistic remodelling by the entrance to the 
north harbour (as in the alternating headers and stretchers of the round tower on the peninsula 
just to the west). There is no trace anywhere of an earlier fortification on the site,*’ nor does 
any other worked stone found here (excepting the marble idols reported to have been found in 
Bronze Age tombs at the isthmus) ** seem to be older than the time of Alexander the Great. 
And in fact the general absence of any remains of an earlier date, and above all the total 
absence of any potsherds prior to the last decades of the fourth century, is astonishing on a site 
that has been extensively excavated and on which the living rock is constantly exposed,** 
The only earlier objects with an established claim to have been discovered at Tekir arc the odd 
coin, and a handful of open clay lamps in the British Museum which are entered in the 


** Anli^nCite sf Unia III; II 345 K. 

** The aame Deve Bur^ applied by the arto^phers to the cepe S£ of Tekir, eceou to bave paesed out of use ^ 
modem m»pi call this cape Anlanet Burau (' lioa Pomt^K 

** Newton^i remark. HoUt 4 nm 9 U II ^7, that in bad weather the snaU craft which the coiaing trade Rod ^eat 
difficulty ia doublioa Cape Krid. is equally applicable today, aad in suroner Turkish ajtd Kbodian caiqua are constanily 
to be seen in the south harbour waitiztf for the north wind to moderate. 

** The west breakwater of the aouv harbour is laid In looreetoftvateraitheotd. 

** Soantoo, CttA H'isUr 176. implia an earlier date for the corner of the square tower (oa the west side of the north 
harbour mouth) shown u> Benndorfand Niemann, Ancst pi. 5. but basapparmtly oeec mided by tbt inverted topographical 
direcLknu (iW, 16} which make it appear detached from the gystes of fortificatioo: Bemidorfs error k repeated by 
SudhofT, Kei md Kkidos 393, £g, 30. Von Gerkan, SUdUattoga it? f.. argues uom the regularity of toe lay-out 

of the wi^TnianH city that this quarter caimot have been occuined before the fburth century s,o., and therefore assumes that 
the orinoal setllemeBt was on the Cape Krid promootory. 

*'Seat.JWIXSa. 

** Cook and three members of the Smyrna excaratioo party spent two days on the site in August 1349 and paid special 
atto>iion to the abundant surfoee Mtteiy. Apart fram odd fragments from wine amphorae of types which were current 
through the fotirth centu^, the earuest sherds reeogniaed were two fragments of black-gLased plates with cheap rouietiing, of 
types daiiof to the Uier fourth century; some of these sherds were found high up on the mainland terraces and so suggest 
that the eeriieal Helleusdc habitation was already widely extended within the cUy area. It may be inforred from the terms 
in which he referred to the archaic finds front Salszuuvi and Btliotd’sexcavatioos m Rhodes, which he saw on the concluaioo 
of his work at TeUc (Trewh enf DicoHvnrr tn tfu II fidd f.), that Newton bad found nothing comparable, and likewise 

from his sileace that be found oo b.f. or c.f. pottey. The t^ace and circumstances of the discov^ of the late fifth-century 
black^laaed ribbed Jug (p. eoS, no. vii, BC^OCOCvI 339 C) are not known, but it ia likely to have come from a grave. Kani- 
mann^ daim that a eootmuous develc^ment of pottery from Mycenaran to archaic may be observed at Cnidus (AJA S34B, 
> 4 $) is as yet unfounded; it perhaps aros from the same coofusioQ that led (q regard Cnidis as one of the Sporadn 

‘39)« 

* Cf. BMC Cstv. Ceric, 87 no. 34 (early fourth century •.&, found by Cell in 1819). 
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inventory as found by Newton in his excavations at the sanctuary of Demcter and the 
Gymnasium. 

The Eattern Cniwa 

In his definition of the Cnidian territory (p. 171) HHt)dotus refers to the eastern part 
almost as an afterthought; and this is not surprising, since the mountainous country east of 
the Dalga isthmus has no value unltts that of insulating the populated areas of the peninsula 
from the Cardan mainland- The antiquities of this barren tract can be briefly described. 
Between Emecik and Alavra a mediaeval castle is conspicuous on an eminence above the sea. 
By Alavra Sir John Myres noted ruins at the coast and picked up three potsherds of Hellenistic- 
EOoman date which are now in the Ashmolean Museum; and in the hills thereabouts an 
inscribed rock-cut portal is reported. Further east, at the narrowest point (a kilomeCTe wide) 
of the eastern isthmus * where the Cnidian land ends at the mainland ’ (Hdt. I 174), Sprat c in 
1838 recognised the place where the Cnidians started to cut a canal in expectation of the 
Persian attack-** The place is now called Bahka4iran (‘ Fish’s Leap *), but prior to 191a was 
known at the Diapdri since the Symiots were in the habit of hauling small boats over this 
crossing.** 


II 


INSCRIPTIONS 

The following inscriptions were all discovered by us in 1949-50. They are arranged here 
in three geographical groups: first, Dat§a, that is the group of villages in the neighbourhood 
of the western isthmus, of which Re§adiye is the centre; Datga village is one of these: second, 
Betge, that is the group of villages in the central pl^, of which Ccfmekoy is the chief: third, 
Tekir. 

Datga 

1. Found ai Kialan. now In the *dwol ai R^adiye, Fragment of a stele «f dark grry Umewooe, broken m all sides faui 
the left; praent height 0*36 tn., present width o-ae in.. thickncM d. The surface u highlr polhbed, but not tiat. 
Letters about 5 em. high- Pboio^ph ?iatb 38, 


Kperr - - or - - Kpor - - 

Presumably part of an epitaph, For the archaic Cnidian alphabet see no. 27 below. 

9, firokeo side of white limestone; present hdght O'8401., present width 0*9^5 >n.,thick3U«0'C9m. I 
high. The top and left edg» of the atooe are preserved, but the uucribed lace is broken away at the top. 


Letters 15-1 7 nun. 
The Slone has a 


« SMC Lvw nos. T64, T70-71, and aeS. Newton himself conducted that the ssmcruarv of Deawier was not ftwnded 
before the middle of the fijurth century; u»d bis notices of lamps (HaiKortauvs 11 378 f., 38?, 393-0, 44S» 4®S“4) 
suggest the fuiding of archaic open ryp^ 

•* XLDC 348 1 

*• Cf. BChXXXVI 530. The rock here, Spratt observed, is a hard dark green shining serpemine, on wlw aGaman* 
line nanire hu geol<»cal bammer made but small impreasion. Spratc noted traces of ancientscarpiog of the rock laces 
the col but we were unable in the ounutes at oux disposal to confirm (his observation, and the recent planii^ of a rwte w 
wheeled vehidea along the crest has modified the appearance of the ridge. What does not emerge dearly a SMti t daenp- 
tion is the &ct that a trough not less than 30 tn. broad and lying practically at sea-level runs inJaad from Bencik cove on the 
south coast, so that the ro^ neck whose hdght Spratt estimated {perhaps rather conservatively^ at 50 feet, is omy a^t 
850 m. acrcasat the base. Mym recalb that in 1893 the south end oithe canal was conspicuous with tnud, reeni ana s 
we pieked up a few oeane pouherdi on the ground in the trough, one (ragment being of the same ware as rbe arohaM reJid 
wthoj. Bafere Sptatt’s survey the Bencik istbenus was not known, and consequently the siie of the canal was loMted at tM 
Datct Uthsaus; Wi the width of the latter at the low point near its east end is, as Spratt observed, apra than douoie 
Hoodoius* five nade, and since the ground rises UDiibnulylkocn both coasts would involve the removal of betwe® hva ana 
ten timm as much spoil as the cutting of the col at the Babkapran, quite apart from the length of the carry out of the cutti^ 
The trough at the Babkafiran maybe to part artificial, and in ^t the narrawing of the land front by noodiog the trough 
would Suggest itsdf as a temporary measure at least duHag the breaking down of the col. 
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milky ipporuce and is ebancteruUc of tht oeigfabourbood. I( wm ioiind b 194^, bring dug out of a hillock baidc the 
road fron R<gadiye 10 H luryah, where other aocient itooes axe to be obeerved. T&e is said to be full of teobs, and ti 
course of retnovuig the material of (beae for building that the inscription was fbund. The tombs are not now 
vBjbie, but tb» are apparently not andent. and our stone mayfly be presumed to have come from cherubs at Burm for 
use m one ot them. It u now in the school at Reqadiye. Photograph viatb 40, b. 

Stoichcdon 15. 

[i8o§EKvi8(c 1$, yv d>“] 

Cw a tt] p 0 ff T ff T a V' TT [e p 
6 vrTu 06 vtKo ?i[TrflV] 

6«TTap u^vov r o [. 

5 ifi ojAaii'faK v, fe-] 

TTS t 7 r€p 7 Tp 60 upd S^] 

[i 7 ]t t i S *r d V ir 6 \ i y, [ir o-] 

[\ I T cf] V fi [p] € V K a [I a Cf T-] 

[6 V K « i i K y 6 v] o [u $ . .] 

C.‘ 


In U. 1-2 we restore the Cnidian formula known from SIG^ 187 and BMl 786 = SGDI 
350® — SIC^ 978, supposing one of ihe iotas to have occupied a single space with another 
letter, as often. There is, however, just room for two Hues above the first preserved Jinc,^ 
and a longer formula is not excluded: see below note 5. 

LI- 4-5. Male names in -4^1? are remarkably rare. We have noted only Kdptyij (/(? XII. 
5. 499) and (CIG IV 6893, Atixi Mpvpios, which Boeckh took to be ie mother’s 

name; but see Pape-Benselcr r.r.). 

LI. 7-8. [Kv I iSto]y is equally possible. 

The inscription is interesting as a specimen of stoichedon writing, of which examples 
from Asia Minor are far from abundant.* The ‘ chequer-unitmeasures 0 0184 m. horigon- 
tally and 0 022 m. vertically, but the former figure is only an average; a glance at plate 40, l> 
wiU show that the horuontal spacing is by no means uniform,* and in a number of cases the 

vertKal columns overlap. It seems clear that an actual chequer was not employed_that is, 

the stone was not ruled into rectangles before the letters were cut 

As evidence for dating, these circumstances can only be used with caution. The con- 
SidCTaWe dif^nce (3 6 mm.) between the horizontal and vertical chequer-units, combined 
with the height of the letters, would in the case of an Atdc inscription virtually exclude a date 
^cer 350 B-c. j but Attic parallels are of uncertain validity for a Cnidian document. * Never- 
thd«, a date m the first half of the fourth century seems probable from the general style of the 
wntmg, and other considerations tend strongly to confirm this. 

A tcw^scly parallel to ours, and found also in the neighbourhood of Datca, is already 
inown. SIG^ 187 is a Cnidian proxeny decree for Iphiadas of Ahydos; it is written stoicfii<icn 
in a script so similar to ours that it might well be the work of the same lapicide.* Iphiadas 


lu M All?-? ® «44 “• 


f^ exMmfiey io L 4, from 6 co n nnnires on Motres 0 x0 m. (average 0-02 m.), from u W t only o 084 xq. (avern* 


«^i68 01.). 

* See Auetui c^. di. 35—? 

wuii^Wyrana. Bui we feel (hii to be itprobable, aput from quai»M ii would raia^eo the daw ^ihe CSiidUn 

• See the pboicgraph of the u^r portion in AM tpii, 97. 
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is mentioned in a number of literary texts; ’ he is known to have been active about 360- 
59 B.C., when he captured Sestos and Parium. Since his proxeny was a genuine office, not a 
mere compliment (sec Diitcnbergec’s note aihe.), its date is likely to be before rather than after 
360 B.c. A further association of Cnidus with the Hellespont about the same period is found 
in the well-known alliance coins depicting on the reverse the youthful Heracles strangling the 
snake.* The cities issuing these coins are, io the south, Rhodes, Samos, Ephesus, Cnidus, and 
lasus, and in the north, Byzantium, Lampsacus, and Gyzicus. The issue has generally been 
dated after die battle of Coidus in 394 b.c., but some historians have preferred a date after the 
King's Peace in 386- Without entering here into the details of the problem, we note that our 
present inscription goes to swell the evidence for a Cnidian-Hellespontine connection in the 
second quarter of the fourth century.* 

3. Found at Burgaa, now io iJie school at Rcfadiy«. Prasment oTa itde of dark grey iioMSione, broken ai (op and boi* 
toot; preseat he^ht o se m., width O'ads m., ihicknesi O'oSj m. Leuers i 9 -:s mm. fiigh, exceptionally it or 14. The 
ioacribed surface is carefully soMoihed asd poluhed. Both right and left edges are pmerved, but the stone is nucb vom aad 
leiien are Icei oo boch aides. There is a vacant space ofs cm. above L : ftotognph fuatb 40,/ 

[Xa]Ax8STeH K{.e-] 

[Crepjyiren Kt^erv KCfWt-] 

[rrtp ?] XoAKSdrtais fo[iTAo-] 

[v xoi] ItcffXov xoi lu TTOA^ 

5 [no^i Kol ksf lpf|VCll dtOTtOV- 

[Sl K]ql dovXi Kcd yos Jv<ov[d(-] 

[v Kcd] TToXiTglci^ Merr^US- 
[v] vacaf 

- g . 7 . Xo^j<qTcty E[- -] 

[.-■-] 

The above restoration of U. 1-3 assumes that the inscription is an honorific decree of the 
Cbalceatae in favour of an individual designated as eOepy^ros. But there are numerous 
difficulties, (i) There is no room in 1 . i for patronyinlc or ethnic, so that the honorand must 
be mentioned by his name alone. This is not unparalleled; it was done at Erythrae in a 
decree for Gonon in 394 b.c-^“ But it could only be done for a very distii^uishcd man. We 
therefore considered restoring Ktivwvn] in I. i, but the name is short for the space, and the 
lettering hardly suggests so early a date; the letters have distinct thickening at the ends of the 
strokes.** (3) The restoration of 11 . 2-3 is awkward. There is room for three, or perhaps 
four letters after JScokov, and for three at the beginning of 1. 3. TOpd is therefore too short; 
tv T0T5 is not possible. Por Kaednrsp compare <.g. Michel 260; but its position hardly seems 
natural. {3) What is the nature of the second document beginning in 1 . 9 ? Two or more 
honorific decrees occur often enough on one stone, but if the recipient was sufficiently dis¬ 
tinguished to be called by his name alone, we should hardly expect him to share a stone with 
others.** (4) Even more peculiar, why does the form of the ethnic change in 1 . 9? Both 
forms have epigrapbic authority; in the tribute lists Xc^Ksdrat, XahKsi&rai and XoAKiftrai all 
occur {A TL 1 43677); but the only form used in Rhodian documents, and the form presumably 

’ 9 .eferenc<im£/C 4 )e. ric 

* Hill, ffitUnt4i Gfffk Cktv, 63 fr. 

* Ii u (czBnisf 10 suggest that (his alliance oay have a conneciioo wich the Thehui attempt (o wra( the control of (be 
Aegaean irrai Athm tn g(>4. a.c. 

i* SI^ (96 a Mkhd joo ■ Tod, (Tract HUlaried (0$, 

' I There ia also a Ihiiit suggstlofi of an obliaue stroke after (be bu( this may be Olusory. 

The change of formula as between 1 .1 and 1 . p is not a serious diMcuky; ^ SGD/ ssfo qtie(ed above. 
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used in Chalce itself, is )<«AKf|Tca j it is curious that this should be used in the second 
document but not in the first. 

In view of these difficulties, we considered the possibility that the inscription might be a 
treaty providing for the grant of reciprocal privilege between the Chalceatae and the .. getae. 
The restoration would then be: [XctJhKeSrcn x[al , , yiren |. .Jy^rai f5»i<[ccv 5»p | edv?] ** 
XoAksotoi^ ktX. In 1. 9 begins the reciprocal grant by the Chalceatae: f6 Sduos b] XoXkt^tSv 
I[6cok 6], or [ISofev] X«AKT|Tctv l[KKAT|cricn] KtA- The above difficulties then disappear, but 
others equally formidable take their place. (1) The heading in the simple nominative is 
unusual. (2) The ethnic in -y^cn is almost insuperably difficult. Not only does no name 
suggest itself, but the form in is virtually unparalleled; -tt^s is always preceded by a 
long vowel Tribe-names like r^ren, McCToccy^rcn cannot come in question here. This 
difficulty seems to us so'great as practically lo exclude this view of the inscripdon. 

In any case, in spite of its discovery actually among the ruins at Bui^az, it seems certain 
that the stone must be a stray, brought across from Chalce in modern times. Who the dis¬ 
tinguished recipient of these honours may be we cannot imagine, but he is not likely to have 
been a Cnidian. The stone is of a handy size for ballast, and is in fact much worn, as If It had 
knocked about above ground. 

This is the only document yet discovered emanating from Chalce as an independent state. 
From the style of the writing it may very probably be dated about or soon after the middle of 
the fourth century.’* For the early relations of Chalce with Rhodes our principal evidence is 
an inscription of Camirus (/(? XII. r. 694 « SGVI ii 18 = SIG^ 539) attributed to the latter 
part of the fourth century: KouipeCkn' ktoIvos rdcs Kcyip^wv tA? h; t&i v6mo\ Kcxi 

TO? Iv Toa AverypAvpen itdects Kcd 65 rb lepbv tSs 'A6ovalas ^ordhen AiOivai 

Xwpl^ Xo^fir i^neiv kal XoAkt^tccis dvcrypa^t^tinv of ra The allusion to the 

KToTven shows that Chalce was incoi^oratcd Camiran territory before thesynoecismof4o8 b.c.^’ 
On the other hand, in the Athenian tribute lists Chalce is separately assessed, and was evidently 
not then Rhodian. In all probability the Athenians detached it from Rhodes (or more 
precisely from Camirus), as they seem to have done also in the cases of Syme and Carpathus. 
It now appears from our present inscription that the island did not immediately return to 
Rhodes after the break-up of the Delian Confederacy, but remained independent for at least 
another half-century. The situation at the lime of the Camiran decree quoted above is not 
very clear, but there arc evident signs of a reattachmenl to the Rhodian state. In later 
inscriptions Chalce appears as an ordinary Rhodian deme. 

^ built into the mpt^, iin architectural black, apparently a capital (j«« above p. 178); beigfat 0*485 *n., 

vidui 0*02 m,, ibicknees 0*40 m. The left-hand double volute haa been cbuelied away to (brm a sioooth surftee Tor as 
iBScrIpcioiL Letters 0/the four Jt century 45-90 nm. h%h. Phoic^raph aura 38, r. 

opo? Xl- 
yivos 

Reasons have been given above for supposing that the stone marked the boundary of the 


** The earliot example is apparently t8 Xll. t. 604 » SIC* 330, which is &ot ^ removed io date from 

our present oiscnpiion: see below. 

** For SwR**’ hapidiv ttcAov A>ow[ol»i..] . • fael el • t» 'AF>An FeidorrK driieiffv mX. (Mta. iul. a.ssJ fto. 

® 3 ^' 

Dittcnbeijcr, 1908,187: ’ tn dif AhUUiMg oM Orlsnamn ist mir nur eiae einti^t ^vt dtswt [ur. short vowel 

beTore nteivA b«i Hsrp^knlian KoXweVros.’ 

'* The foUoviag paragraph was writtA In cotuultatloa with Mr. P. M. Fraser, to whose special knowledge of Rhodian 
anaira wo are )&deb(«d. 

irTori>« were territorial divisions of the Rhodian population before the synoecam, similar to the later demes. They 
survived under the deme-system after the synoecism, but appar Ally only for religious purposes, and no new ones seem to 
have beat msiituied after that date. 
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harbour (or harbour-quaner) at Kbrmcn Limani. This must have been in considerable use 
in antiquity by vessels coming; from the north as far as the city at Burgaa, to avoid the difficult 
return journey round the cape at Tekir- 


¥■ found aiKi*^ but bcoueht there aewin the ichool M Readiye. 

Oimplete at top bottom, broken and left. Hetfbt o 34 m.. present width frgo a., present tbicksess 

Letters oTthe leurih century *3^5 mm, stouAeih». PiXn 41 ,c. ^ 'cicmess 0 25 


This fragment is evidently the right-hand continuation of the fragmentary epitaph found 
by Paton, also at Ktzlan, and published in REG IX (1896), 421. no. 10. The two portions 
together read as follows: 


yflTTip ECrqpa 
yf|u TTcrrpfSa 
tcfOro i^rye 
uovotov luTTE 


ydpa nE[- - - 
■TTpoX:Tro[- - - 
[Tjov - 
[I]poisEY[.- 


] 

•] 

-] 

•] 


The non-Doric forms are of course not surprising in a metrical inscription, Paton judged 
this inscription to be of about the same date as the decree for Iphiadas SIG^ 187 (see above on 
no. 2). The chequer-unit is exactly square, 0 04 m. in either direction. 


6. Built Into a daroed ^.miil at the ealrance to Resediye by the Emedk read, a block ot* milky * limstone broken 
en all sides exeew the top. Heigbt >>91 ro., widlb :>oo m., thickaos over 0 46 m. The inscription ia dose below the too 
edge, m Iciiefs of the fourth century (nmtUr to oo. 3^ s? mm. high. Squeee. ^ 


[- - -jso^ ToO Tiwctx[l5a] 

Of the second tau only a part of the upright remains, centrally placed. 


J Refadiye, built role a anall house at the comer of the village, below (be mosque on (he east, a block of (he same 
y Slone brc««f) at the bottom and on the leR; height 0*23 m., wUih 0 3$ m., ihickriM 0 *3 m. Leum similar (o 
nos. 3^, 9 i >*24 mm. high, bui less care&iUy Cut. SMeJteebn. Squeeze. 


- I ANAP 

-I K A I 0€ 

MceU 


In 1 . I the stone is damaged at the top of the third letter, and the reading is perhaps 
['Api]i7crTC(v5p[- -]. There seems to be nothing written between the rho and the edge of the 
stone. In 1 . 2 the second iota has been altered from another letter, apparently kappa. 

8. village, in ibe yard of ihe house of Rauf Balikei, a fragmeni broken on all aidn but the top, 0*98 m, higli 

0*4$ in. wide, 0*13 m. iJiick. Elegant raurth-ceniuiy letters, very badly worn, tS-ig mrn. high, dose to (be (op edev. 
Squeeze. 


-PEtl- 

-SOAIPPOA - - 


Presumably a metrical epitaph. For irpoX- compare no. 5 above. 

q. Dai^a Village, in (be same yard as no. 8, a plain stele of grey limstone 0*37 m. high, 0'835 m. wide, 0*10 m. (hick. 
Leders of die late i^nb or early third century, t 8 -oo mm. high. Squeeze. 

pvopa t686 
EtV^tSjXov 
NiKoolo ul6 


10. la (be school z( Resadiye, provenance unlmown. U^mr pari of a marble side, with iw'o damped bgures in high 
re^; bdght o 37 to., width o 47 m.. t h icknes s O'Os m. The hgure on the left, appareotly female, wean lo^ chiton and 
rasM* her nght armi that oa the nght ia female and wears Ionic chiton SAd a himation w^lch she draws over her shoulder 
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with h«r ri^t arm. To iho ri^ht of the )efi«ha&d h«ad is a dedicaclon in elegant letters 9 mm. high, much worn. Pboiograpli 

rusTS 40, e. 

_TAN - • 

'A^po^ltai 

TTei^T 

The stone has been in the school longer than the hoard of statuettes of Aphrodite from 
Kjzilcabag near Kumyer (p. 182), and there is no reason to suppose a connection. Peitho is 
known as a by-name of Aphrodite in various parts of the Gre^ world from the fifth century 
onwards; see RE r.s. The present dedication may date ftijm the early third or even the 
fourth century. 

1 1 . Rnadiye, a block built into tbo porch of ihe mesaue a^oinisg the school; hdgbt 0*2$ m., width 076 m., thickceu 
0*^ m. The ioscription ia close to the top edge; early llelleitutic leiiers t a mm. high, a good deal worn. Squeoe. 

HvSwa ’ETTiToStio duyorp^ t 65 s TraT 56 [s] 86riK[ov] 
ixuat ' 

The kappa is close to the edge of the stone, and the last two letters probably disappeared 
when the block was trimmed for re-use in the mosque, having been originally exactly square. 
The inscription appean complete, and we understand: ‘ this tomb of Epitadeios was erected 
by his daughter’s sons *. 

We have not noted the name ‘Ettit^Ssio? elsewhere, but ’EftniScrs (Thuc. IV 8 etc.) and 
’EttitASsus (Plul. Agis 5) are known as Spartan names. 

12. In the school at Re^ye, stated to come from Kialan, a limestoee stele o*^ m. 1 ^, o a? cn. wide, o<o8 m. (hid:, 
vdib pediment and aeroteria in rdief; rom^ diK in the tympanum. Leneis of Roman roiperial date, mn. high. 
Pbot 4 ^apb. 

ZttTTiplccs Kd>- 

OS Tcs 'Erra^po- 

SsItou Suya- 

Tp 65 tivelcr; 

XApiv 

13. Dat9a village, built into the steps of a bouse and paxiially covered i letters of late date, badly written, 36-39 tnm 
high. Copy. 

EfrTUX^I®®^] 

£i>tv[x • -] 


(4, Dat» village, in the steps of the house of Arif Kaya, a block 074 IS. wide, broken at the top; thickness not asceriain. 
able. Late letters, b^y vmtten, 25-33 mm. high. Copy. 


[- “]to0 Oe[ioO ?] 

ctC'TWV Kcd Ev!*- 
TvyiSos Tas 6p4- 
Ttros mlrrffiv 
'Etro^poSeiTou 
vloO crOrSv 

15. Dat^ village, huili toio the house of Mebmet Halil Akdo^an, a block O'gi m. high, 0*36 m. wide, o*as m. thick, 
with a s()uar« hole hac k ed In its lace. Irregular lettering. Photograph. 
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rdios ’loOAio? 

A!6S[- . o]5 
Pateu [‘louX.J ^10w- 
dov uloO Aiovi>< 
dov ^^v(a 5 

Tto formula rocurs in nos. so, si, 54, 33, 34, 37, 39, 44. The genitive (which is the 
norm J idiom on tombstones m the Cnidia) should not be made to depend on uvsics, since in 
no. 38 the wo^ M«ios X»P‘v are absent In nos. 19 (?) and 32, and on many of Newton’s 
ston« from Tekir, 6 Sgnoj takes the place of the private individual’s name. 

The same house contains two other fragments of a few letters each, 

[- “]eTKOV 

[rxjCf'ciwa 

[EojvoialSoj 

ro in 1. r is the lower half of an upright stroke. [Mo]uoiK6y or 

IXpJvowcOv are perhaps conceivable female names. Or [t^ktov 

* 1 ' jw« outtide th« viUage by ihe rwd to the Irijefe, a limestone bue broken on toe riiiht 

0 ?4 m. hi^, 0 61 m. from front to back, now o«^ in. long. On the upper surface is » raised qwnetxircls, PhotograS. 

0 «[- -] 

AapoKpdrT 5 v,tS to[0 SsTvos] 

A few yards away is a handsome wine-pr«s, 

a ci^of Kfiwal.JUya's lieuie, a limestone block brokeo o« toe right, o aS m. hkb, o-ea n 

Wide, 0-50 m, thicL Letten of Ihe Reman penod wito apico, aj-op nun. earcTally wnit«. Squeese ^ ^ 

’Ava§[- - -J 
ToO *Ava[-- - -] 

ToO 'Ava5[“ * *] 

built into toe house of Sadik Birun, high up ^ out of reach, two frajmeots irucribed in letter* of Roman 
date, 5-0 cm. high, They appear to belong to a angle msenpuoa. Pbowgraito. 

w w 

6 55wos [toO SsTwJos voioi 
’Apt(rr[- - - ToO] 'ApioTOi^[- “] 

For the formula see on no. 15. 

“ Reaadiyci a funeral stele broliea at toe bottom, o aa m. o $1 m. wide, 0 07 m. 
.‘ - -• a rosette >n the tytopanum. Letters of Impoial date> 94-30 mm. high, eaxe^Uy 


thick, of similar style to no. ts, but with 
written. Photograph. 


npeipos 

ripeiiioi; 

f 5 ioy TTcrr- 
pi's wvfcf5 
Ydpiv 


For the formula see on no. 15. 
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at. KankSy, built into a comer of tb« new scbooi on tbe Kfirmeu road { a block 0 35 m. high, 6-85 m. wide, 6'«o m. 

thick; the Jeft »Mle ia covered. Late but fairly regular letter* ao-afl ram. bigh, Pbotograph. 

[Z]a7Tn/p©? 

[PouJ^filvc? 

[yu]vcnK6s 

[ l ) 5 {CT. 

[m] vIcc 5 
[Xjdpiv 

FoT the formula see on no. 15. 

aa. Ktrak^, at the coffee-house, a fiineral atele broken at the top, 0-40 m. high, o-a: ra. wide, O'Oaj m. thkk. Late and 
irregular lettering. Photograph. 

[6 $eTva] 

ECrTT6p^v] 

Tfjg ow- 

uv- 

105 X'J*- 

piv 

Apparently the same formula again. For the Attic Tfj? cf. nos. 24, 35, 34, 35. 

as. Hiar^, in the house of Naetni Kaya, a marble tide b u« as a washmg.faoard; the Inscription is almost eniirriy 
effaced Cop>'. 

[- -] 

[- e]vyoT(p65 -] 

[- .]| 2 ZK[. . -] 

The villf^e of Hizir^ah appears remarkably deficient in inscriptions. 


»4. Recently dug up by the lakele, a funeral side compleie apart from some dacoa^e at the top, O'S® m, high, 0-30 m. 
wide, o 08 m. thick. Inscnption complete, but worn at the top left. Letters of Imperial date, 03-95 ram. high, careluuy 
written otcepi !>» (he last three Ibes, whkh are smaller and roughly wHiten. S^ueece. 

Tt^p ?]cftn Mi. 

Tu[p?]crvov To[ 0 ] 
lSi« 5 p^ uve- 
105 

5 A^€p€i>5 NsIkij 

Tfj yovancos uve- 
Xdpiv la; 

Mr^va 

ToO 

viov 

L- 3. 18106965, t.s. ISiou dv 5 p 6 s: Che nu is no doubt intentionally omitted,and so, not 
impossibly, is the -w of ISlou. At least, we note as an odd coincidence the parallel form 
«15iyvwcnK65 in BMI 861, also from Cnidus.^® 

Before (be dental: see Robertas remaxla m HelUnico ZX 47 n. 9. 

>* * f(8i<e>vmw:6c barbarous compound Husckfeld ad be- Have we b fact a ease of a stock epithet merging into 
the noun? 
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For the forim^a of 11 . 1-4 see on no. 15 above. In 11 . 5-7 the formula changes: at lease, 
It seems more probable that ywoiicb? is the common ‘ datival* genitive than that sigma is 
twice omittea.“ 

We have not seen the name elsewhere. 


95. Rcfadi/e, said (ocore« from the tajjic hillock as no. 9: 
in^ in letten SO-30 mm. high. Copy. 


fngmenl of a moulded block, inscribed oa ibe upper mould* 


[- -]l } ©WTiva [- •] 


9$. Da(« vilI^e, a fragment of a while limsione 
preserved; letters s8 mm. high. Copy. 


«ele, o>tt5 zn. high, 0115 nu wide, o-oSj m. thick, the right edge 


. ... 01 

- £ICIAC 
• PYCAO 
-POC 


Perhaps: 

[EJeieictj 

[X]puo 6 o- 

po? 


Betcs. 

97. From Kum^ village a path leads round the soiub-xven flank of the acropolis hUI to an abundant 

Wfl short the spring and aWsO yards below the path, is iyii^ a block ofpey limoione broken 

m ttOa^ Preaem maximum dim^ions: he^ht o«6a m., width 0 54 m., ihickr«*s o aa m. No orkMal ed« is oreserv 


Archaic letters #6-30 mm. high. Pboicgraph plats 40, a, and squeese. 


on 

preserved. 


vacai 

I -]i TToXitais Trdvrra? <So[- -] 

[- - -]0V7iv KCti cr! tt4<p) tis £X[6th] 

[- * -Jveudeirn KccTCKrrd^ vac. 

1 ‘ - Tfctp* Ipyoorfipiov ctCrrfd?] 

oacat 


The date cannot be for from 500 *.c. The alphabet used is the epichoric Cnidian: 
□ for 4ta, C for omienn, ( for gamma are especially characteristic." The mos t intercstiDg feature 
is the use of X for xi, of which letter the Cnidian form was not hitherto known. This symbol 
occurs elsewhere only in Pamphylian, where also it stands for xi. Whether its appearance in 
Cnidian may throw light on the disputed question of the source from which Pamphylian 
obtained it, we do not venture to say. May there have been Cnidians among the Xccol mydtSg^ 
who settled in Pamphylia speaking a form of Doric? 

The text of the inscription is puaaling. Into what category does it fall? The reference 
to an ipyoon^ipiov in 1.4 seems to exclude the possibility of its being an epitaph,** nor is any tomb 
apparently known in the neighbourhood where the stone lies. Since there was no doubt a 
path to the spring in antiquity also, the stone may perhaps have been placed beide this path, 
inviting the wayfarer to halt in the ‘ bosky glen ’ (I. 3) " and proceed ([Ip]tt6 1 . 4?) close up 
to the (wine ?) foctory. Similarly by the road outside the city at Tekir an inscription {BMI 797, 

** £./. e# AqroIH. TAM Ill 380; Mvnd^ SotHi VII t, 139, »nd oden in ]&!« Iiucriptions. 

NilicifwuBoi written: the M ii cloee to the edge. 

R Archaic Qiidixi) ! ( 1 ^ dedioiuen by Buerchui, BAfl 1033 (see below p, 905); (9) Gnidien treasury At Delphi FdD 
III I, 150, pi. V ; (3) oit kyiiko, Petrie //eviraii/ i, pi. 33, no*. 937, 930, 354, Blinkeobcrv, iutfe j, no. alo6. All 
lOcM are CAruet iheo our text. Q for Me seems eonnned to Qaldlan; C for j nsrew is fouM Aho m MelUn, but not in the 
eoriiest example, aod it may poaribly have been taken from GaidiAn. In the present peragrAph we are indebted to the 
speeitJ knowledge Afid courteous help cfMis L,. H. IdTery; we offer her our best ihAoks, 

** Are in fact occafiocally meDlioned m connection with tombs, «.g. Sierreit. Wo{/t £m. 518, S^Jis V! 1 1 163 

where they stand oa ibe ground which included the tomb. Our present case is not apparently of ibis kiod. 

Or on the * windy height \ (klieu^vin. 'Rie epithet is not quoted, but the factory would hardly be eUiiated 
on tbe windy sumo^ of the acropofis oul. 

0 
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quoted below p. fio8) invites the traveller to visit the temenos of the hero Antlgonus. But so 
much is oijsiing that no confidence can be fidt. 

In 1 .1, if TToWTais is accusative, the Aeolicism is remarkable, but again there is no certainty; 
the words should perhaps be divided wAvra ocro- The final omkron seems beyond doubt. 

In 1 . a the rho is not on the stone. oT irsp would presumably have its Homeric sense, ‘ even 
if * j this seems more likely than to understand at irri. The first word is possibly [dorjolmv. 




Fio. 6.—(a) ImcRiwoN at Kukvls (SQuaszz). (i) iNsauimoN at Tbktr (S^uselze). 

In any case, we take it that the last syllable of -oimv scans short; this peculiarity of adding- 
ephdcysdc nu and then disregarding it in the metre is not uncommon in early inscriptions.*® 

aS. Kumyer, biJlt into the wall otthe bouse of HtUeya Ceyian, a )tmo»oae block 0*2$ cn. wide, o* 16 m. thick, ai Uaat 
0*2$ m. hi^ ; top, n^bt and leA ed^ preserved, (be bottom bidden; (be uuchpiion U compile. Letim (S-i^ mm. hi^,. 
•wee ana (AM p-io jnzD. The Kone was found in (he eanb by the owner himaclf while foundatloos lor the bouse.. 

niwevos *Ac»<AccmoO 

threrreXsTv 

Kcrr' del Ko^iSd; 

Ik Tro&68oii 


»» (y (among itumy ommples) ei«fpa> 8 * u* E(blTT«A,j crtrii (/ver, *i>Ar 17), hm Sfamo* (Roebl IG^ 489), 
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‘ The sanctuary of AsUcpios shall pay rent out of the revenue from the sacrifices, in 
proportion to the receipts from time to time.’ We are not aware of a parallel to this interesting 
text. The temcnos of Asklepios is evidently newly founded upoii land belonging to another; 
it is not an independent state-cull, but is to pay rent to the landlord. The latter can, we think, 
hardly be other than a superior deity, in all probability Triopian Apollo : sec below p. 210. 
The method of payment is also remarkable; the landlord receives a percentage of the revenue 
from the sacrifices, whatever sum this might amount to on each occasion. So we understand 
1 . 5, though it is curious that the percentage is not slated.** This revenue would accrue from 
the sale of the victims’ skins and the like, and might amount to several hundreds of drachmae.*^ 

The text is further remarkable for the consistent omission of the definite article. 

39. Kumyer, beside a weU; tAlceo by us (o the bouse of MCnir Co^r in Ce$mekc»y. Upperka-band coroerofa atde 
01$ tn> thiek, with polled surlace; presenc heiebi 0 3$ zn., present width 0 36 m. Esrly Hellenbtic letters, abcot 
entCed, 15-10 mm. high. Squeeee, 

TKTJ vacct 

2TpCrT0VlK0[- - - -] 

KpernXa[- - - - -J 

. >[ . ] 

OiXokX«[.] 

5 'Apurro[- - - - 

.] 

’Att^oX?-] 

There is room for four lines at the top, but the traces are too faint to be read. L. 3. 
? No;[uoi]v[iK- 

30. About ao miauls from the village of CumAlt od the road to Mersaeik, 00 an outcrop of rock just above the road. 
?boiagnpb 40,/. 

The inscription is difficult to date. Immediately in front of the rock are remains of an 
ancient building: see above p. 183. 

$1. Zeytindk, in ft wall of ihe bouse of Mehmet Daknc, a block o-ta m. bigb, 0*41 m. wide, o* 16 m. •, HeUeninic 

leuers varying from is to 31 mro. in bdght. Photograph. 

'l 7 nTo 5 ^o[v] 

toO ‘iTnrOKpccriSa 

3s. Zeytindk, built into a Ibuntain, a funeral stele o*?? m. higb^ 040 m. wide, thieknea* nol aaceruinable. The stek 
u decorated in reBef with a (nllar and capital at each side, pMineni witb aeroteria end a disc io tbe TvmpantnxL Inscription 
badly worn. Copy. 

Weauos 

[TT]cfVKpdTOy$ 

Tov 'Ava|dv- 

Spov 

5 

6 5Spo$ 

** The text might conceivably be construed to mean that tbe rent shall consist of tbe entire revenue front tbe saeriAces, 
whatever this mi^t be. But this would destroy any incentive on tbe perl of (be lemenos officLals to dispcee of their wares to 
advantage. 

** For (he SapMTuedv at Albens see A? H* 149$; and Harpocraiioo sa : Sepiwmi* dv dri Uyte* 6 (sc. L^^urgus) 
be t6v Smbteriov tA* imrpaAMtwv mpr)^Heve« dip^iev. 
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Below 1- 6 the stone is encrusted with lime, and it remains uncertain whether 6 Souos in 
1. 6 is the beginning of a second epitaph or merely repeats 1. i. For the formula see on no. ! 5. 

33. CujsALkdy, aver the door etlhe house of Ahmet a fusval nele 1*05 m. high, 0-33 m. wide, o 08 m. thick. 

Lelten 24 mm. hl^ in U. t-6, <4^0 oun. ia U. 7-ti. Co^. 

’lovXtcrs 

AtttoISo^ 

Tu ®X. KopivOow 
Ti. Stornpos 
5 Tfrou OAcr^fov Kopfv- 
6cn.r 

NovAfo? 

Zcoaiuns 
'Yyla Iwrfipos 
10 iSiou dvSpo^ 

The three epitaphs are distinguished by different styles of writing. LI. i-5 are carefully 
written, 11. 7-11 are much rougher- 2 and Cl in 11. 7-8, C and UJ in 11. 9-x i. Ll. 1-6 we take 
to be the epitaph of Julia Letois only, showing four generations. 

$4. Curaalikdy, in the yard of a hoxu« near 00. 33, a fu&eral jide broken at the top, oiherwiae complete, O'gS m. high, 
0<3S m. wide, iMcimesa not ascertaicablc. Letters in IL 4'$ 22-98 mxD. high. U. are roughly wntien and evidcRcJy 
added later. Roman date. Squeeae. 

N6IKTI96- 
pou ToO Ol- 
XoyoOaov 
*A*F«(X)io>v 
5 Mopxw 
ToO ISIou vloO 
kcA Tf|$ d(p)bii iTj; 

'ETTcryffOw? (rid) 
pvias x^P*^ 

L. 4. ATI€AIC0N 

L. 5. Mopxov is clear and certain. We have not found this name elsewhere, nor any¬ 
thing much resembling it; the text as a whole is so faulty that an error for Mdcxov is not 
unlikely. 

L. 7. 0€nTHC lapis. 

L. 8. ’ETTcrycreco? is presumably intended for the genitive of *E*rroycf$<6. 

35. CumaJikoy, in ihe bouia of Alt a luncml atele wbh ped^eot aud rosette in relief; below the pedimeoi i 3 a 

blank space for a painting or for a relief that was never cut; inac^stion at the bottom. Height 0*38 m., width 0*28 m. 
Letters of late date 17^0 idid. high. Copy. 

'lOTplKfjs TTl? 

‘EpiioG uw^- 

pris x&pw 

We have not met the name *IcrrpiKf| elsewhere. 
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GuTDitlikdy, in Uie bouse of Adera TOrteien, lower part of a funeral atele 0*365 m. bish, 0*245 m. wide, 0*07 m. 
thick: letters ai-sg mm. high. Pbotograpb plats 41, k. 

[rSci fieTvos, IrSv] 

XF' 

Kcri TCf$ OW- 
(Tp)6^0v aCrta[ 5 ] 

XpixTOptou 

LI, 2-3. twv|(ju69ou hpu. The mention of the deceased’s age is unusual in the Cnidia. 

37. PsismutbQkQ, built into a house near the east eodoTihe bay, a block broken oatbo left and at the bottom; proMfU 
measuremecu, 0*17 m. high, 0*36 m. wide. Letters of Itoman date s&'S4 high, carefully wriiieo. Photograph. 

[- -]OTOS 
[toO •ff]crrp65 

ToO KopvEdSa 

[kccI t&s] frtcfTp6s 
5 [- - - , -]j ’A$6lcnw 

[piiefcr^ X^piv?] 

In 1. 5 the last six letters are certain, though not completely preserved. The surviving 
tops of the first three letters show a horiiontal stroke (F, £, S, 2 or T) followed by the points 
of two triangular letters (not a single mu) . The name Addstos is rare, but we can find no other 
to fit the data. 

30. Yaukby, in the court of the moaque, a rectangular M/eLbcao 55 by 0*42 m., o 40 m. high 5 leite« *8^ mm. high, 
with el^orate apcea. Copy. 

(hiX^pC0TO$ 

E^OpaivoOecr; 
tS; 'IXdrpov, TOxH’ 

$ t5s ‘lAdpov ua- 

Tpds 

* Phileros son of Philcros [built the tomb] of Euphrainusa daughter of Hilaros [and] of 
Tyche mother of Hilaros.’ For the formula sec on no. 15. 

3g. Yaukoy, to have come from Tcklr; funeral stele 0*53 m. h^. 0*85 m. wide, o w m. chick, with pedifneni. 
acroieria and d ac in false relief, (he fbmu b^ng indicated merely hy incised liac«, exactly aj in no. 43: see plats 41,0. 
L«uers ofIinperialdai<f 95 >e 6 mm. high. Photograph. 

NtiK04a$ 

Mooxtiov 
Tfls ISlas 
ywcnK6$ 
pv'etas 

The name NiKoya^ occur in CIG 3827 x (b) (Gotyaeum). Pape-Bcnselcr explain it as 
‘ ziiiammengezoifn ims NiKoyi^Sri^ ’: wc should suppose rather NMcdpox©?* The type is familiar. 
Mooxsiov is of course the wife’s name. 

40. M«udlye, said to have come from Palamutbuku; block broken at ihe bottom, o*2« »- high, 0 33 m. wide, 0*135 
m. (hick; letters so mm. high. Photegnph, 

un 

Af|Tpiov 
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41. Yakakfiy, m the Kouie of Sadik Ye^l, said (e have been found * ac the tonba by the rnadude *; plain siele 0*7: m. 
hi^, 0*31 m. wnJe, n'oS ai. (hkk. Letters very badly and irregularly inrcrlbed, varying ia height from 14 to 39 mm. 
?ho(<^rapb. 

Alovwaj 64(>^ou ?). 

ArikiT|Tpfa5 tS- 
5 ’AttoXXcjviou. 

04 AXo 5 S'- 

5 AtovCrci? ©(S^Xoy. 

GAXXeu 

TOO 

OdAXou. 

TTobXas 
10 TOS 

*|<!wovos, 

Talas EIovAJos 

Zc>>(^)ap{oi/ T05 Ba- 
91A1KW. 

15 Zcim^ppos 
0d^ou. 

Of the eight persoos here aazned» four stand in the nominative and four in the genitive. 
The variationg in the forms of the letters indicate that the names were not inscribed all at once. 

Tola in I. 9 is presumably Paula. In 1 . 13 the stone has E for C: the name Zosarion 
occurs in ClG 583. BasIIlkos is found as the name of a rhetor of Nicomedia (Suidas, Apsin. 
rhit. i). 

4s, Yakakdy, built imo ih« mosque, a block broken oa (he right; careful leccering of Ronua date, sMs om. high. 
Gopy- 

4 [Scfuo? ?] 

ECr5[ . . - .] 

TOV £[-•--] 

KaXxf - - - -] 

43 * i^mekdy,^&aid to cone from (be valley below Kumyerlaleri; fuaeral 8(ele 0*38 m. h^, o*sa ro. wide, 0*035 
tbiek, with deeoradoc in false relief u oa 00. 39. Le((«re a3-a6 mm. high. Pboeograph »(^tb 41, d. 

Aio6copov 
ToO 08/56- 
^CM uvgi- 
05 

. 44 * ^^qnsekoy, gn (he (hreshold of (he house of Osman Tircan; a marble block iiueribed ia la(e ehara<(ers> very badly 
wTKien, 30-40 mm. high. Copy. 

[np]a|lV 05 

Kvj5Iccs yv- 

vaiK 65 uvgl- 

0(5) 

L. 4. E for C lapis. 

Cnidia is of coune the wife’s name. For ethnics used as proper names see Bechtel, HP 

536 ff. . _ ^ ^ 

The inscription is written over another, erased but for two or three letters. 
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S , seen et cbe cofTte-house m 1949, but no lei^ there in 1950; a broken e^yle or comice^loek 0*97 m. 

ecorated wlihacroesin fteirde, tbeinscripci(»on the upperrva; leicen 00-15 nun. nlgii. Phot^^raph. 

- - - lTCi)NArA©6JNTArAPCAeKT.jeYXAPfCT - - - 

Wc do not understand this text Possibly [e,^, XopJiTcov ’Ayd$o>i> Td TAPCA T[oiv 
i6i»]v 60xc*piffT(i^piov]. The letters TAHAPCA arc quite dear and certain, except tliat the 
upright of (ow is crossed by an oblique stroke which may be accidental. Tdr (T)apad, ‘ the 
baskets is perhaps not entirely impossible.Alternatively, have we a quotation, (>§> tfiv 
dya6wv ydp ode ktX. ? 


Tzkjr 

46. Tekir, by (he shore abouc 100 yards north of the coastguard hul, a rectangular base 0*44 m. high, O'^S m. wide, 
0*69 m. (hick. Letters 19-44 mm. high, with modest apices. &)ueae fio. 6^. 

Aloyivq? 

Aioyifl^TOU 
t6v dSeXp^v 
TeXidov 

The date can hardly be much earlier than 200 b.g. 

47. Tekir, bside no. 46, a round base O'S: zn. high, 0'49 m. in diameter ^ leiien 1^3 men. high. Squese. 

6 Scqios 

nbrrXiov OvivIkiov 
OT poToybv dwWriKrrov 
dprrd^ Ivckcc Kcd 
sOvoios To:$ sis aOrbv 
6eo!s 

P. Vinicius M.f., consul in a-d. 2. His proconsulate of Asia was regarded as probable 
by Waddington (Fastts 69:, no. 65) on the strength of an inscription on the island of Andros 
{JG XI 1 . 5- 756 )' 6 ndirXiov oOivIxiov-riv dvO^metrov ktX. So in IG he. eit .‘ Asm 
pTovinciae proctmstd fidssi oideluTy cujiis pm Cpdades lunc Umporis erant '; cf. Pros. Imp. Rom. Ill, 
no. 446, Ma^e, Roman RuU 1581. The present inscription sets the matter beyond doubt. 

4^52, In the eastern necropolis, at a point some 20 minutes from Tekir, immediaCely 
below the road, are a number of inscribed stones, a few still complete, but the majority smashed 
into small pieces for the construction of walls. 

48. Tvo fragmou m a wall; we could not move them to fit tbem together, but it «eiB3 certain that they ^i^^V 
eeotiguous; the nyk,«« aad ipadiig o(the letten are identical, both are written sioicheaon, and boib have me right eoge 
partially preserved', ^egant letters with modeai apice. Photograph plats 3d J* (fragment a ouyK 

(a) A € I I (t) POt 

PETHNl “■!< 

o y r H p A I A 

TEPaMiflM 

*• A rinular e«njce*block in a founiain at i^lS«un (Sagalaaioa) *» Inscribed: - • toi ta ISIwt tnvluet m\ -rebs 

vtoO 'AndAou MSiiirv. 
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The two fragments together read: 

[“ - -Jocn •iTpO€[- - - -] 

[- - 6{S[-] 

[-]ou yfjpcn 8[-] 

[- - -ji^pwv c«u[a - -] 

This would appear to be the earliest epitaph yet discovered in the Tekir necropolis. The 
scoichedon arrangement, combined with the slight apices, suggests a date well on in the third 
century. 


TTpitias Ococou- 
icf5 TTorrWoy 
6vy(rrp6s 
Kcd AaXid8o$ 

The date should be about the Augustan period. We have not noted other members of this 
family m Asia, 

, . 7 ?’®, "f”® ^'*5 <*“' *" Bechtel HP] occurs M Rhodes (SGDi 4149); of. Suidas, r.a. 

• f| voOj, Kcri fj AnyiWnp* Kcd wirpiov 6voua. 

i» in?pMd!^PwiS}a5h"' *5-80 mm. high. Tbe iMcripiim, compJ«w. 

NfiKVTOS 
TOO feriov 

Kcri TOxnS 

utoO 

Nclws (or NstKus) occurs as the name of a Maeonian in CIG 3440; e/. Pape-Benseler s.v. 

£t 3 s BsTvos] 
tS? 

'Epwicr 

wd «; «« by 111 in .he same place, They seem lo belong moniy to metrical epi.aphi. 


(a) 

[- -]v 5<2r. 

[-JotxTpdv 

[-]v oae. 

[-]wooa[-] 

f-Jv 

[.]v 

W [-]c *5 

[-]OTias 

I* -]api 5 


(b) [...]Xa[--] 

[- -]d6l vu>'a[-] 

[“]0V 7Tp<rT[- -] 


(r) f-]e KsXaiWj -] 
i- -Jpt - -] 

[- - -] Pcpi^Cx - -] 

Zoioiu[o\j] 

6peiT- 
TOO 


(d) Two fitting fragments: 
[- -JmKaiof- - -j 
[• -jouj U6V[-] 

[- -Juoaoa 5ctK[- -] 

[-]8ev ^yos[- -] 

[-jeUTl •] 

[-] nsw[-] 

(/) About 200 yards down the hill: 

[- -]v 'lKepi[- -] 

[- K]o(niiii;- - •] 
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53. Glc«e by tKe »bove, a biock ke inco ibe floor of ihc road, (be iiucripilon nearly effaced 
Copy. 


HoTT^fou 


[r ?]cft;lov 

NjllA 


Letters ad-30 mm, Kigb. 


In 1 . 2 perhaps [rjaulou rather than [OXJcwlcw- Gaviiare not uncommon in Asia Minor* 
especially in Attaleia: IGR III 778, BdUUn XLI loi no. id and 104 no. 20 {cf. L. Robert, 
RZG LXI (1948), sox), and in an unpublished dedication to Pan in the An^ya museum; 
also at Glares, IGR IV 1590. 

L- 3. Perhaps ['A]vyicr[voO]-** 


5^. About five minutescact oltbc above, a block :<o€ re. long, lyingjuil sbove (be coed; the inscription is on the upper 
edge, ni Tsirly regular leiien of (he Roman period, about ao mm. high. CSopy. 

Topoia Kccl *OXw7Tid6ov Tdjv 'Apiorcryipa 

S 5 - 1 a (b< same neigbboucbood, a block 00 top of a wall beside the road. Copy made fcom the ground. 

Md(pKO$ MdpKOu yl 65 [OOsi-] 

|30XXio$ 

For the family of VibuJIii {frequent at Corinth) see L. Robert, HelUniea 11 9-10, R. Syme, 
JRSXXXJX (1949), lyf. 

Barkaa, amoa^various anelept blocks io a marAa in the ^smnJlopco valley’ memioztedon p. (63,0. 5s, two fra^ 
ments which appear (o join; HeDeaistie letters ad-so rem. high. Copy. 

[• -JoCfOOS Ta$ ®iX[- -] 

[- -]ou 6wYCc[Tp6s] 


S?. i^dem, a broken stab O'Sa m. long, 0*07 m. high, tbe inscripewn oa the narrow lace ; elegant letters witk slight 
apices, 38 mm. high. Copy. 


[- -]NOYr[- -] 


^8. Barkaa, at the homatcad, broken base of a (uckcml altar, e*ao ni. b^, originally 
(be aroular^inib on which (he altar stood) i neatle((ersfiO-33 mre. high. Co^. 


m. square (calculated from 


[- -]0Tp64OU 


No names in -Tpo^o$ are quoted in Bechtel HP. Since about half the name seems to be 
preserved, ['loKwejorpi^ou su^ests itself. For Artemis Hialcynthotrophos at Cnidus see 
SOX)1 3501, 3502, 3512, and for by-names of deities used as personal names see Bechtel op. cit. 
569^70. 


39. Tri:ir, copiedhyMOoicGofcr, notsoen byus; block of dark stone br^n on the left. 

[KCfpio? 9uXdf§6i c«] drri kokou, 

[4vX6§ei Tfjv ^ KCrptos* (leaf) 

[K‘^t05 ^yXtii^i Tfiv £i< 70$6 v oou Kjed Tf|v ?§o86v eov, 
[drrri toO vOv Kal l<05 toO alcovo?*] dpi^v. 

Psalm eXX, 7-8. dur'iv is not in the LXX text. 


We owe this suggestion (o Prof, R. Syme. 
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in 

OLD CNIDUS AND NEW CNIDUS 

It has appeared in the description in Section I that the known site of Cnidus at Tekir has 
yielded no material remains earlier in date than the time of Alexander—and that on ground 
where an archaic and classical city could hardly have gone completely to earth: whereas 
around Burgaa, in spite of the depth of later deposits and the lack of excavation, the testimonies 
to the presence of an early Greek city rival those of the Milcsia and Samos in their wide dis¬ 
tribution. In particular, while we have Indications of early sanctuaries on the Dat^a isthmus,* 
the sanctuaries known to us at Tekir appear to have been founded about the beginning of the 
Hellenistic era. The g:eneral unsuitability of Tekir for an early Greek settlement has been 
remarked (p. 183 f.); the countryside round Dai$a, on the other hand, offers natural advantages 
vrhich have been described by Spratt in words which show as keen an eye for opportunities of 
colonial development as Homer’s dmcriptions of Scheria and Calypso’s Isle.® It is therefore 
necessary to examine the literary and epigraphical evidences for the location of the classical 
city of Cnidits and to see whether, in spite of the absence of explicit testimony to such a removal, 
the Cnidians cannot in fact be shown to have followed the example of the other four cities of 
the Dorian pentapolis which in classical times abandoned their old sites in favour of better 
commercial and strategical positions. 

Litkrai^y Evidence 

The passage of Herodotus (I 174) of which a traxwiation is given at the beginning of this 
article has hitherto caused great difiiculty, and is often thought to be corrupt.® Indeed, with 
Cnidus at Tekir and Bybassus at Emedk, as generally accepted, the text is almost unintell^ble. 
How can it be said of a city at the seaward extremity of a long peninsula that its territory is 
‘ turned towards the open sea ’ ? And why does Herodotus speak so insistently of * the whoU 
Cnidian territory *? As for the Bybassian Peninsula, we regard it as quite certain that the 
accepted identiheation with the part between the two isthmuses at Dat^a and at Bencik must 
be rejected, and Bybassus expelled altogether from this peninsula.* We believe that Cnidian 
territory extended at all times to the Bencik isthmus, and that the Bybassian Chersonese is 
merely Herodotus’ name for what in later authors and in Rhodian Inscriptions is called simply 
the Chersonese. If this view be admitted, and Cnidus located at Burgaz, Herodotus’ meaning 
becomes immediately clear. Cnidian territory extends towards the open sea, that is to the 
west of the city, where are the fertile plains described above; in actual geographical fact, 
herwever, it begins well to the east, at Bencik, but the eastern part Is so bare and ru^ed as to be 
vimially negligible as territory. Nevertheless, when the Cnidians began to cut the canal, 
they included the whU of their land—not only the valuable Triopion, but the worthless eastern 
part as well—because the narrow neck where alone such a cut was practicable lay at the main- 

‘ ' DiMcuji Emedlt, and wbaps ^ the Horos LijoeiuM. ^ pp. 17s, t^, 178. 

* ' The plain and valley of'Daicfo i» very &rLile, havini fine proves of oaves and valoaia, and of almonds and other 
mill trees: wiih abticdance of water, tf pnperly utOiaad for irriniioo; and thus greaUy inprened me from its park-Uke 
*«T«ry, a locality with a very pronmn^ fulure; for sevem spring rise up in the plain, be^es the meuatain sireanu 

from (he high mountaans of the inienor; and they have wood, a&d some timbfr growing upon them' (Arthctehtie XLIX 
35^1 (A Homer Orf. V Sa ff.l, 

’ See most recently toe doubts and unceruiniies eatpressed in d 7 X 1 504,561, How and Wells, m HeroAlas, 

^ 1 m, ob»ve: * The whole section is a model of coofusion. It is to m noticed that H, as a Halicajnaasiaji, knows ibe 
Cnidian territocy oilnuiely sorry judgment on Herodotus' powers ordeaeription. 

. . * IN' P**™* ^ arsued, without reference to the site of Cnidus, in Fraser-Bean TJu Abtfwi Ftraea, We add only that if 
Cnidus It at Buigaa, toe improbability of Bybaasus being ai Emeok is auieb inereaaed. 
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land extremity of it. Herodotus is explaining, clearly and emphadcaUy, that the isthmus in 
question is not that at Dat^ but that at Bencik.’ 

Thucydides (VIH 35) gives valuable details concerning the Gnidian topography. A 
Spartan squadron of twelve ships, arriving at Cnidus (which had revolted from Athens under 
Tissaphemes), receives instrucuons from Miletus to divide into two parts, half guarding the 
city itself the rest trepl Tpidmov oOcroi^ to seize the merchant vessels coming from Egypt: lori 
81 t6 TpvSrriov fiicpa Tfls Kvi8lGt$ •npoCrj^&^jca, ’A*rr6XXcovos Itpdv. The Athenians on learning of 
this sail from Samos and seize the six ships at Triopion, Che crews escaping to land; they then 
sail on to Cnidus, and attacking it in its unfordHed condition almost succeed in taking it. A 
second attack on the following day is less successful, since the Inhabitants have during the night 
strengthened the defences, and the crews from the ships at Triopion have reached and entered 
the city. The Athenians therefore content themselves with ravaging the Cnidian land and 
depart to Samos. 

Several points in this narradve arc noteworthy, (i} A fair distance is postulated between 
Triopion and Cnidus, since the Spartan sailors reach the city only during the night, after the 
first Athenian 'attack- (2) This being so, and with Cnidus at Tekir, what madness has seized 
the Spartan command at Miletus? Their ships are at the tip of the peninsula, in the best 
possible position to intercept vessels coming from the south; they thereupon despatch half of 
them,y9r this express purpose, some distance away, to wherever Triopion may be located. la the 
event, the^e ships are lost and the city is endangered. (3) The Athenians comii^ from Samos 
reach Triopion first, and from there proceed to Cnidus. How is this possible with Cnidus at 
Tekir? What reasonable location can be found for Triopion? The narrative obviously 
demands that Triopion should be at or near the west end of the peninsula, and Cnidus some 
hours distant to the east. Here again, if Cnidus is at Burgaz, all difficulties disappear. * The 
decision of the Spartans to split their squadron was still risky, as the event showed; but at least 
it is intelligible. The newly revolted city needed, we may suppose, an eye to be kept on it, 
and the merchant vessels were a prize worth taking a risk for.^ 

Minor confirmation is afforded by another passage of Thucydides (VIII 43). The whole 
Spartan fleet is assembled at Cnidus: ol ’AflP|veioi Tcn? bi xfis Zdnov vowel Trdeait trXgCr- 
cravre? H t?iv Kcd trrl vdv t 6 iv Tfj KvlStp vauTiK6v oOx ippAeevrns, oCfS’ Mvoi hf 

fKSivovs, ^o^^dvT£S 51 Ti Iv 0x8*1 tSv vec&v Kcrl Acop*iois 'to's ^ Tf| TTpoo- 

dTTiTrXguoccv H Tfjv Sdpov. If Thucydides is speaking accurately, the Athenians arc 
off Syme before the question arises of an attack by either side. With the Spartans in Datga 
Bay this is wholly natural: the two fleets would be in full view of one another: but if they 
arc at Tekir, the occasion for a clash would have come and gone before the Athenians 
reached Syme at all." 

As against these eloquent passages of Herodotus and Thucydides, early literary testimony 

f 

* Note also tbe prepcetion ifi 4 TiXit^re, ' into the maioJuid aad so sida '—not, tor example, irpA( 

* The questioa of Triopion b dbcjssad In detail Wow p. Wc think it ienptobable that in the fifth ceoiury thw 

was a usable harbour or an^ra^ at Tekir, the small penineuJa (Cap KnO. now Deveboynu) wa» an isbnd until the 

fiMAdatioA of tbe dry (e/, p. 804). If thm was, the ux Spartu ships doubtless used itbue more likely they were sutiooed 
ia the bay orralamutbOka (seethe discussmi Wow. p. S09). la eitber ease, if the furtive aailors scaned soon after midday, 
(hey would arrive at the eUy at Bur^ shortly after dark; (he distance from Tekir is between ei^t and nme houn, from 
PalannnbOlcasocAeihisizoverseveD. . 

* Cnidus b dcsehbed by Thucydids as uawalled We understand thu to mean that the fortifications at 

Dalacak were partially dmaianded or m disrepair, not that they were aon*existenl; this aeoxu indicated by the phrase 

abrd* M f^>m. We conceive that the Aibeniaoi landed on the open beaches or througli the in 

tbe so.waJI nonb and south of Dalacak and attacked the acropolis wall. Thucydides pvea no indication of their nuoiben, 

* We note also, without wishing to stress it unduly, that Ps>Seylax 99 (ee- 3 $^ ^.e.), going south, names Triopion 
before Cnidus. 
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uofavourable to Burgaa is practically non-existent. The Homeric Hymn to Apolloy I, 43, has 
KviSos al-rniin^. This epithet describes Tekir much better than Burgaz, but it is here, we think, 
uoquestionably applied to the Cnidian promontory as a whole; the poet is listing successive 
geographical features down the coast, cities being normally mentioned only when they are 
recognised in the Homeric tradition- 

Pausanias (V 24, 7) mentions a statue of Zeiis atOIyrapia: to $€ hrlypappa t6 kn’ cfOr^ 
ToOs ^ Kvi5q> Xeppovqeiov? dTr6 dv6p«v (ivQ:$8TTOt ttoXswiwv yriolv.* He explains that these Cher- 
sonesians are the inhabitants of the small island joined to the main part of the city by a bridge or 
causeway, alluding evidently to Tekir ; a parallel case, he says, would be a separate dedication 
by Oie inhabitants of Coressus at Ephesus. Pausanias gives no indication of the date of the 
dedication at Olympia, but if it was of the classical period, and if his explanation is correct, 
then classical Cnidus was not at Burgaz, But few probably will be disposed to accept this. 
Su^ a dedication at Olympia from the spoils of war by a single quarter of a ciry is incredible; 
it is much more likely that Pausanias is attempting an explanation from his knowledge of the 
Cnidus of his own time. The Coressus parallel has very much the appearance of a note in 
support of the author’s vicw.»« 

Writers later than Alexander know only the city at Tekir. Strabo (XljV 65$) gives an 
excellent description of the site, agreeing closely with that of Pausanias; Mela and Pliny both 
place Cnidus at the dp of the peninsula. But Pliny’s account deserves closer examination. 
His words arc (V X04) : isl in prormmlurio Cnidos libora, Triepia, dein Pegtisn el SUxdia appellaia. ab 
ea Doris inoipit. That the name Stadia is preserved in the modem Dal^a was suggested long 
ago, and may, we think, be safely accepted.^ What, then, is the meaning of dein? It 
commonly means in Pliny ‘ next along the coast *, in which case he names Cnidus followed by 
Triopia, then Pegusa also called Stadia. But Pliny is going north, and so ought to name Stadia 
(Datga) btfore Cnidus; moreover, ab ea Doris iacipit evidently refers to Cnidus at the extremity 
of the peninsula. It is therefore more probable that dein h^ here its temporal meaning, and 
that Triopia, Pegusa and Stadia arc given as names borne at different times by Cnidus itself. 
Such polyonyray is not, of course, unparalleled—Aphrodisias in Caria is an outstanding 
example—but Cnidus is never elsewhere called by any of these names in literature or epigraphy, 
and Pegusa at least is a quite ridiculously inappropriate name for the site at Tekir, which is 
almost waterless. We believe, therefore, that Pliiy’s account may conceal—unknown, of 
course, to him—an actual tradition of the change of site. Stadia is the name borne, after the 
move to Tekir, by the old site at Dat^a. Burgaa was not, of course, deserted after the move; 
it continued to be an important pan of the Cnidia, as is shown by the abundance of late 
remains,'* 


^ 33 (quoMd by Stephanus j.s, who speaks ®f ol 

. V jr h nos our buslaen here, and U not cude tetia by ihe ufieertainty wbeiher «h« inacriwien had 

K??" L « of mterpretadwi. Several andeoi authors {Thuc. 11188 , 

smbo VI a?|, Di^. Sic. V o, ?aus. X t 1, $ anTX 16, 7) meouon the band of CnidiaTi enimats who 6na2ly settted. about 
B.G,, m ^ Lip« islands j rhey frequemly foujbt the Tyrrheniaa pirates, and »em ofteKn« to Delphi from tbeix vie- 
eatab ished on a Ghenoaese (mon probably the Csrian, :a. ‘ fiybas^ ’, latCT Rbodian) micht 
lanjua^ quoted aboj^, at least in the fonn pven by Aelian. In this conneettOA we may mecUon the lace 
faidun boas head on the obverse (Head 614), attributed by E. Meyer in JIEsjt. 
togei^ with the deditttion at Olympia, to the Carian X^po^ of the Aiheiuaii tribute l^cs. May the 
device, bovCpetwle) ? (There a a eonfusion in ATLI 568 n.:: these coins are not the 
“"w as^oK attributed by SeJiman to the Thracian CherscoeseO 

nrt.M 2«9f.ii. 25 Cbaviarm.^CW tjia, 5«95 Hssluck, ASVI XVIII ati-a. Btirchner in 

. ii. •>“ Klentificauon oa phonetic and aeeeotual grounds: the name in the is ZtoSIc or SroSdo, 

^ ^ “waediately afiervardi be u prepared to accept a view to which the same objectioos, if valid, ought to apply. 

“ *“ appropriate as an alternative name fiar Stadia •• Dates: see the 

desenpuon above, p. sn n. o. The location of Tnopum is cfocu^ bdow. 
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Ikscaiptions 

If, zs we believe, the site of Cnidus was transferred from Burgaz to Tekir about the begin¬ 
ning of the Hellenistic period,^* the relative dates of the inscriptions from the two sites should 
afford confirmation, We collect here all those which may be significant from the chronological 
point of view. Public documents naturally carry most weight; epitaphs arc of secondary, but 
by no means negligible importance.’* 

I. BuT£az-Dalfa Area 

BM! IV 2, 1033 {cf. above pp. 175, 195), apparently from the sanctuary at Burgaz, an 
archaic dedication by Euarchus to the Dioscuri in the epichoric Cnidian alphabet. 

W, R. Paton, R£G IX (1896) 420-2, nos. 9-11, all three from Kxzlan. No, 9 is the lower 
pan of the proxeny decree for Iphiadas of Ab^us (SIG^ 187, see above p. 186), of the early 
or middle fourth century. No, lo is the adjoining left-hand portion of our no. 5 (above* 
p. 189), and no. 11 ii a similar, chough non»sUufuiion, epitaph. The editor dates both nos, 10 
and II CO the same period as no. 9; they appear at all events to be of the fourth century. 
Paton was much impressed by the occurrence ofihcse early texu around Dat^a: ‘ il faucqu^on 
fasse attendon k un site qui ne produit que dcs textes d'une ^poque li recuHe.* 

N. Chaviarai, BCH 1910, 425.4, no. 5, from Burgaz, sieichedon: [•A7To]XXwl[vl]5a 
Tra|p8]«s Ai|[o]vw( 5 |[«]pc 5 Ka|[l A]i 65 o[[io 35 . The editor says nothing about the date, but 
it is apparently early. 

M. Schcde, AM XXXVI (1911) 97-102, nos. 1-4, all from the neighbourhood of Dat9a. 
No- I is the upper part of the decree for Iphiadas: the editor gives a photograph on p. 97. 
No. 2 is a fourth-century epitaph. No. 3 is described by the editor as a fifth-century epitaph: 
'ApKTTciiv 4 [T]ff$ E[0]TiX|$o5 ywcciKd?: * sehr altertUn^lich^ but the photograph does not 
show the lettering. No. 4 is an epitaph, probably of the fourth century. 

N. Chaviaras, BCH 1912, 529-533 (continuation of his previous article). No. 10, from 
Dat^a, is a non-metrical epitaph; the printed majuscule text shows the forms 0, C. No. n, 
from Dat^a, is Schcdc’s no. 3 (above). No. 13, from Burgaz, is a staiehedon epitaph, with the 
branching form of sigTTui : it appears to be similar to our nos. 5-6. 

A. Maiuri, Ann. IV-V (1921-2) 481, no. 34: («) ECrraXic^: (^) 'Api<mriv4[7]o5 
ECrrsX|teu? yuvaiK^y. This again U Schede’s no. 3, with the addition of part (e), previously 
overlooked- Maiuri notes that in (^) the second upsilon of BCrnMovs is added above the 
line, and that Schede is wrong in attributing the inscription to the fifth century. 

New Inscriptions [Section II above). No. 2 (plate 40 , b) is closely associated, in content 
and in 1 cttcring, with the d ecrce for 1 phi adas, and cannot be far removed in date. No. 4 (plate 
38,8) is a fourth-century boundary mark inscribed on an earlier architectural block. Early 
epitaphs include no. i (plate 38, h, archaic) and nos. 5-8 (about middle fourth century), 

As against this considerable body of fourth-century and earlier material, no public docu¬ 
ment of any kind later than the fourth century has been found in the Dalja area, with the 
dubious exception of the decree published by Dubois in BCH 1883, 485 (dUD/3501). This 
was found on the island of Nisyrus, and is stated to have come from the village of Tatsa (i.e. 
Dal^a) near Cnidus: it is certainly a Cnidian decree, and it has the broken-barred alpha. 

The dMe oftb« move is discuiMd bdow.p. sjo. 

W« shall And ourselves m chis section ineviubV confronted with the imaviable task of aiicmpiine to date the 
insccipiioAs on little or no evidence beyond the lenering. Such an attempt must alwsya be precarious in a re^n which liu 
yielded few, if any, precisely datable texts. The reader w ill of course form his own judmetit b each case * our own views 
may be ibotigfat to be prejudiced. 
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But the evidence of provenance inspires little confidence. Dat$a has long been the admini¬ 
strative headquarters of the peninsula, and even if the stone were picked up at Tekir and 
carried to Nisyrus, it might weU be said to have come from Dat9a. 

The articles of Schede and Ghaviaras contain, in addition to the inscriptions mentioned 
above, a considerable number of epitaphs of Roman date such as are found all over the 
western half of the peninsula. Epitaphs, early or late, are not cogent evidence, since the 
Dat?a area must have been inhabited at all periods; but the remarkable frequency of early 
tombstones at Dat$a, combined with their total absence from the great necropolis at Tekir, 
must surely be more than coincidence. 

II. Tekir 

Most of the inscriptions found previously at Tekir are in the British Museum, and were 
published first by Newton, Halicaumm (i^$) 711-773, then by Hirschfeld in BMI IV i 
( 1 893) nos. 786-685. We collect here those that appear to he the earliest.'* 

(i) BMI 786; Newton no. 36; SGDI ; SIC^ 978. Squeeze piate 41, fl. Cnidian 
decree forbidding any person to take up bis abode in the sanctuary of Dionysus Bacchus. 
Hirschfeld, comparing the script with that of BM/819 (Newton no. 57, PI. XCV: statue-base 
of Sosibius son of Dioscurides of Alexandria), dates it to the latter part of the third century; he 
is apparently followed by Bechtel SGDI 3500. We should prefer to believe that it is earlier 
than this. The resemblance of the lettering to that of the decree for Iphiadas was remarked 
by Schede in AM 1921, 98 (see bis photograph on p. 97); this resemblance seems to us more 
striking than the other, and we should favour a fourth*c«ntury date. At the same time, the 
nen-sloic/udon arrangement, and the noticeably short middle stroke of justify a date rather 
later than the Iphiadas decree; we believe this inscription is one of the earliest of the new city, 
and is of the latter part of the fourth century. It is easily understandable that for a while after 
the move housing conditions may have been such that a prohibition against taking up quarters 
in the sanctuary was necessary.'’ 

(ii) BMI 786a- Fragment of a proxeny decree for a Halicamassian. Hirschfeld observes; 
‘ the character of the writing belongs to the fourth century b.q.’ The latter part of that century 
is certainly not excluded; but tbe small omiiron is more characteristic of the third. 

(iii) BMI 796; Newton no. 31; Kaibei no. 783. Squeeze plats 41, e. This inscription 
is crucial. It begins: 

ini vsorroXiTCCv TrpooTcrrcfv dH|>ixbMcrv 

‘EpuS? ’A^poSiToi irdpeSpos* 

oItiw€ 5 5' ol TTpoorCerai, ypetpf) iropoOocr 

oriMcn'sl* 

there follow fifteen names in rather inelegant trochaic tetrameters. Hirschfeld says: ' to 
judge by the form of the letters this inscription can scarcely be later than the fourth century 
B.c.; the punctuation of two dots after each trochaic line recalls an even earlier usage'. 
Schede (XAf loc. cit) remarked on the similarity of the script to that of the Iphiadas decree, and 
thought our present inscription, by reason of the punctuation marks, the earlier of the two. 
On these points the reader may form his own opinion; to us the similarity of script does not 

** Scheme’s ao. to is HoUenkiic. 

>< Tiie tsajuKule texts giv«n in £M1 ue as good as can be ocpecied rnnn type, but a niijch coore accurate idea of the 
aeript may be obtaiaed from the faadmilee in Newtos, HsUesmeaits. In some of the mcei important caaee we give here 
photograplu of a^ueeee* taken by kind pertnission of the Britisb Mueeum. 

In tbe Uet line of tba decree mrely restore (wraX^dnlO rather (ban 
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appear striking-'* Ths phrase irri \'6©iToXnSv TTpooTcrrcfv has caused great difficulty. Kaibel 
and Hirschfeld agree that Newton must be wrong In referring it {of>. cii. 750) to the board of 
prostatai, whose functions * are not likely to have been conferred upon new citizens ’; and indeed, 
a board of fifteen prcslatai, all new citizens, is more than anyone will be prepared to accept. 
Hirschfeld suggests that the board of pmiatai was first instituted by Eudoxus, and that the 
present inscription is earlier than that time; the meaning will then be that the cult of Hermes 
has been introduced * at the instance of ^ under the patronage of, ceruun newly-made citizens. 
Such a use of irrl with the genitive seems to lack justification. We believe that veorrohiTdv means, 
not ‘ new citizens but ‘ of the new city *, and we see in this word the one direct testimony to 
the change of site, ftrri may then have its normal meaning * in the year of’. The inscription 
must date immediately after, probably to the next year after, the move. We see nothing in the 
forms of the letters to contradict such a date; but others have thought otherwise, and we must 
leave the reader to be judge. The unexpectedly large number of prcsiaiai, fifteen as opposed 
to the board of five found in Cos, Rhodes, lasus, etc. (Magie, Roman RuU in Asia Minor B43), 
might be explained at Cnidus by the need for representation of three political units (the Old 
City, the New City, and Triopion). The task of accepting a new deity could, like that of 
admitting new citizens, fairly devolve on the prostatai. 

(iv) Newton no. Kaibel no. 785. Squeeze plats 41,/. Found in the 

precinct of Demeter, and apparently the earliest inscription from that site. 

KoCrpat Kcd oIkov wx \ dyoXu* dvidnxsv Xpv9oy6vr|[t] 

Ui^Tqp, ‘iTTTfOKpATOv? 84 dXoyos, XpOmva, tywylccv 

ISoOto Isp&w. ‘Epuf^S ydp viv f^oe TcrtvTji ’I^po7^o^f0slv. 


Newton believed this to be the original dedication of the sanctuary, and dated the foundation 
(Halkarruissus 11 418) to about 330 b.c., since ' the letter-forms of this inscription are matched 
in the period 350-30Q.* Hirschfeld apparently agrees, and supposes the base to have carried, 
not a cult-statue, but a relief representing the two goddesses. We should be disposed to date 
it late in the fourth century, but we doubt very much if it can be the original dedication. 
In the first place, a state-cult in the city is not likely to have been a private foundation made in 
consequence of a dream, which would be altogether too fortuitous a circumstance. In the 
second place, the oval socket in the upper surface of the stone is not suggestive of a relief, but 
rather of a statue not far from life size. If this was a cult-statue, it must presumably have been 
that of Korc, since that of Demetcr can hardly be other than the famous seated figure now in. 
the British Museum; but may it not rather have been a figure of Chrysina herself? 

(v) Newton no. 35. 

'ETTiKpdn^ ®(Xwi'os 
Tol iTtfBss ‘AvnKpdrnis 
OiXoKpdfTTis 


>• T}<» imnARflnce of lh« □unctufttloa utrkl ll not easv tO 


WMM. 


In (he iiitt (vro Uoo, where each laetrjcal line has 



»abiadened in 1.3- . .... a. .. j 

A dedicatioo of thli sort a hardly suitable Cor a ojlt.statxiei and the mjancMn u better duebarged 

bv a lieure of a woman b aueedasce than by an image of the goddos henelt. Por a oew discusioo of (be problem of tlie 
aiaiue of Kpre see Aahmob jfiS LXXI a$ ff., wUere the bdicaSoa of two Cnidian types of Kore, one being earlier than the 
smted Deraeter, is of speeiiJ oKerest b coonection with the removal to T^r. m 1.3 appears (o meas connaiided . 
This use of ribJ h etceediftgly rare; LS» quote one example (and 4 dubious second) with the dative and loftoitive. The 
accumiive b out texc is very remariiable, afid i( is tempting to suggest that be aorkt of tfiriui was mteoded ; bu( wbedicr 
44 4 peculiarity oflo^ dialect or merely by an error oitbe lapieide we do sot venture (0 say. 
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Hirechfeld comments: ‘ The letters of this inscription arc beautifully cut, but it need not 
on that account go further back than the third century b.c. ... On the other hand, asyndeta 
of nam« as here in lines 2,3, at least in artists’ signatures, seem restricted to the fourth century.’ 
Andcrates and Philocrates, sons of Epicrates, arc named in MiUt I iii no. 138 (loan from Cnidus 
to Miletus), and were therefore alive in sSr a.c. The inscription can hardly date before the 
late fourth century. 

(vi) BMI 737; Newton no. 23; Kaibel no. 781. Found in the eastern nccropolis. 

pcn6v 6$o*TTopins Xsi'rrsrai, irpds oItto? 

TfjV AXlyrjv dvOcrsi^ drp e nrrrdv Sihrcov 
XEipd^ ( 3 : 9 ’ Acni^?, Kdfil TTpooslTTOS 

X<c»p€iv, si OTslxsiS TTpb? 91AI0U “fiiievoz 
T^pcoo$ *AvTTy6vou' MoCffcn 5 ^ ooi d ti vdyouciv 
k;6X6v, d^6:]px&?®«» Baluooxv ky tisAini?. 

Kcn Y«P doiSoIw fivyiXn Kcri 0^x6$ 0['fr]* dywi 
tCx ‘Emydyou KoOpoi 6 i»a«t 15 o 5 
Kcri 8p6|io^ f|iS^oioiv ISpderai* ktA. 

This inscripdon is by common consent dated to the third century B.c. Antigonus, son of 
Epigonus, is mentioned in MiUl f ill no. 138; our text must therefore be later than 281 B.c.*® 

Only two other inscriptions ibund at Tekir require notice. 

(vii) N. Chaviraras, BCH 1912, 533, no. 15, a jug of the late fifth centi^ B.c., with con¬ 
temporary inscription (sec above p. 184, n. 59)- We should read the inscription: 'Avnu^veOs 
f|Ui> KoXci Acopci>i. Whether or not this jug comes from a tomb, so highly pK^rtable an object, 
not found by excavation, is valueless as chronolt^ical evidence. 

(viii) No. 48 above, slcufudon epitaph in the eastern necropolis. We mention this since it 
is slouhidcn, but we do not believe it goes back as far as 300 b.c. 

It appears, therefore, that the literary and epigraphical evidence leads inevitably to the 
same conclusion as the archaeological, llie two principal passages dealing with Cnidus in the 
fifth-century historians arc unintelligible on the accepted view, but clear and straightforward 
on the view we propose. Cnidlan decrees of the classical period are found at Burgaz, but 
nothing at Tekir that need be earlier than Alexander. Early epitaphs arc frequent at Burgaz, 
unknown at Tekir. We have tried to deal fairly with the slight evidence on the other side; 
we cannot think it will be held to be serious. 

Other Looatiohs 

We proceed to consider the question of Tfiopion. It is not strictly an essential part of our 
present business, but Triopion is so frequently mentioned in connection with Cnidus that a 
solution is undoubtedly desirable. No trace of the sanctuary of Triopian Apollo has hitherto 
been discovered on the peninsula, and our investigations were not more fortunate in fhk 
respect; neverthel^, wc believe that in the light of the available evidence a provisional loca¬ 
tion may be possible. We assume, throughout the discussion, the position of classical Cnidus at 
Burgaz. 

The first question is, wkai was Triopion? In Herodotus I 174, discussed above, it is 

>• w« Qsjmot 9^r«e with the trsnslarion nven by HIncbfeld of thi» epigram. We undenUitdt ' If you are going, 
nrsiuer, to the precinct of (he mcious hero Aotigonuc, but lUUe of (he journey remains Taoc' of the reu (o Cnidus j; 
but (hat little vnll accornplah by irtvennig the sbori peih that leads uphill on my left band, not forgetting to give me 
greetu^; and if the Musa give you any good gift, make to the gods an offenrtg from your repertoire [not * a careful 
offering . 
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apparently a name for the whole seaward* i.t. western, portion of Cnidian territory. Stephanos 
r.r. calls it ipclisi this is in itself worthless evidence, but it is indirectly confirmed by two other 
passages. Diodorus V 6i tells the foundation legend : Triopas arrives with his followers in the 
Cnidia* Iv ^ KTiooi koAoC^vov &rr' ccCrroO Tpidinov- The verb Krlqrai implies a town or 
settlement of some kind. More remarkable is a somewhat neglected passage of Arrian fll 5, 7): 
Orontobates in 334“3 holding in the Persian interest a number of places in this region 

—Myndus, Caunus, Thera and CalUpolis: ‘ffpoerf^KTo S^Kcrl K^koI Tpibinov. If Triopion could 
be ‘ won over it must have had a goveriament of its own. We shall have occasion to revert to 
this passage. But most often Triopion is railed a headland. In Thucydides VIII 35, it is 
dKpa Tfi? KviSlos TTpcCx^voa: aa we said above, Thucydides is evidently thinking of the west end 
of the peninsula. So also in VIII 60: the Spartans sailing north from Rhodes catch sight 
TTspl Tpioniov of the Athenian ships TTsXcrylos dmi Tflj XcAktIs TTA6CH>i?cf5. Ps-Scylax 93 has 
diKporn'ipiov Ispbv Tpibtnov, And Herodotus himself (IV 38) speaks ofTpioirlou fiKpnt. 

This apparently conflicting testimony is not, we think, irreconcilable. Herodotus in I 174 
is expressly concerned to describe the Cnidian territory; as a native of the neighbouring 
Halicarnassus he is not likely to be wrong. The name Triopion must be applicable to the 
western part of the peninsula generally-Bui it must be remembered that, before the settle¬ 
ment of Tekir, Cnidian ehora west of the city means in effect the central valley now containing 
the group of villages known collectively as Bet^e. The rest is for the most part barren mountain 
land, Since there is good evidence for a town of Triopion, here surely is the place to look for 
it,‘‘ We conceive, then, that to a Cnidian Triopion meant geograpUcally all the peninsula 
west of the city, but in practice it would mean the central valley, including the town and the 
sanctuary of Apollo, But to tailors passing up or down the coast (as in Thucydides) it would 
mean the cape they had to round; to geographers and historians requiring landmarks to 
designate broad areas (as in Herodotus IV 38; Diodorus XI 3} it meant the boldly project¬ 
ing promontory marking the point where the north-south coastline bends to the east.*^ 

If we go further, and attempt to identify the actual site of the town in the central valley, 
we can hardly hesitate in our choice. One site is outstanding—Kumyer. The place and its 
antiquities have been described above (p. 161 f.): here alone are sherds and inscriptions of both 
archaic and Hellenistic date; here alone is a genuine acropolis,Pending more definile 
evidence, we propose with some confldence to locate Triopion here. 

That Triopion had a harbour distinct from that of Cnidus appears not only from 
Thucydides* narrative {Vlll35],but also from Plutarch, Ciiwn is, where Cimon 468 a.o. 
sails on his expedition to southern Asia Minor ‘from Cnidus and Triopion *. This harbour 
must, we think, be the bay of PalamutbUkU. CimOn’s fleet was large, 000 ships; it is natural 
that he should mak^ use of the two anchorages, as also of the two victualling points. Pala- 
mutbuku was probably used also by the Spartan ships in Thucydides. 

Somewhere on the level ground in the central area was celebrated the festival of Triopian 
Apollo.** As observed above, we found no trace of the sanctuary, but a confirmatory indica¬ 
tion may perhaps be drawn from the new inscription at Kumycr (no. 28, above), regulating 

** Heac^ Mrhspi, the nuM TTwpion, * Cacirg thm ways with rrierence le the iriingular ihape of thu part of the 
penuuula; g. YriAseris. The eponymoui Triopa* tMy be safely disearded. (In Paus. X 1 >. i he u of Cnldut.) 
Lethe, Aniif. e //mu I! I 9. sufgaied that the name may allude to ' iIm tripk lummit which (he prenwntory. under »one 
asp«ctSjWe*enti to these who sail by >1 

■* Tekir U not an ^tractive alternative; alt the arnimeota sninar it aa an early aile (or Cnidus (p. 184) apply o^ually 
as a Hte Ter Triepkys. It is hardly concavable ihat Tekir could Se prelerred 10 Beife io early limes. 

* Tliere is accordingly no neceatity to look (br Tnopiea Apollo at Tefczr, as Tbucydldo* words in Vlll 35 might teem 
toiuuert. 

^For ibe (brti£ed hill* near Vaaikdy see above p. 181. 

> s The sanctuary itaslf wu perhaps on a hill or Knoll : if. Tpioeev in Theoer. X VII 63 . 
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tho payment of rent by the tme/ws of A«depius. To whom was this rent paid ? Surely not to a 
private landowner; nor to the state, To whom more likely than to Triopian Apollo? It Is 
well known that Asdepius lends to attach himself to his father Apollo, as at Epidaurus and 
elsewhere.** 

Triopion was not in the fifth century an Independent city, but formed pari of the Cnidian 
state: Herodotus clearly so regards it. But in 334-33 B.o. the situation has apparently changed. 
Unless Arrian is using Triopion to mean Cnidus (which appears to us highly unlikely), Triopion 
had at that time a government independent of Cnidus.*’ For the status of Triopion after the 
move to Tekir there is no direct evidence, but there can be no reasonable doubt that a single 
government was again established. The Tekir-Burgaz road is sufficient proof in itself. 

For other locations on Cnidian territory the evidence is slight. The archaic sanctuary site 
at Burgaz (pp. 174-75) ^ distinguished by the discovery there of the base of a dedication to 
the Dioscuri, and the cult may therefore have been of the twins; but a single dedication is 
not positive proof.** The cult at the sanctuary near Emecik (p, 172) cannot be identified, 
though a dedication to Apollo Karneios prol»bly in honour of C. Julius Theupompos has 
been discovered not far below the site.** The settlement here was undoubtedly on Cnidian 
territory and cannot have been Bybassus p. 202); the only recorded name for a site 
between the rtgio Bubassus and Cnidus is the Acanthus-Dulopolis of Pliny V 104, which 
Spratt located at Burgaz. The shadowy Carian Chios seems to have been situated in the 
Can an Chersonese opposite the Cnidian territory; ** it appears to have been assessed indepen« 
dently of the Chersoncsian syntcly in the Athenian lists,and may have lain on the confines 
of the Cnidian peninsula east of Bendk. 


Ths Date of the New Foundation 

PinallVi the date of the removal to Tekir. It is of course tempting to associate it with the 
political changes that followed Alexander's victory at the Granicus in 334 b.c., and there is 10 
much that supports this assumption that the case seems overwhelming at first sight. The site 
at Tekir, with its double harbour and splendid wall circuit, stands at the head of the series of 
Hellenistic strategic emplacements. The earliest closely dated pottery from the site belongs 
to the last third of the century. The earliest inscriptions of the new city, notably BMl 796 
(flate 4 r,s, p. 206), seem in their lettering distinctly later than the Iphiadas decree from Burgaz 
(p. 186). The seated Demcter In the British Museum, which is assumed to be the cult'figure 
of a new sanctuary,** is most recently attributed to the sculptor Leochares and dated c. 330 B.c. 
on stylistic ground.** The first direct mention of an existing democracy at Cnidus appears on 
an inscription recording the construction of a terrace at the Lesche of tiie Cnidians at Delphi, 
which is referred by Dittenbergct to the years immediately following the liberation of the city 

** Cf. R£ f.p.' AAleptM16^$. 

** The rude fonlEcatlon. witn tilei oC s. tburth*eentury dele, by (he road in (he valley veic of Resadiye (p. 176), can 
best be esslalned tj t telle 0/this period of itesit on the peninsula. 

* (^dedicaiiens to the Analuesand io the assodaced d«tio at (be Demeter saneluary at Tekir, BMl IV t, not. 804, 
806,8101. 

** 8 CH XXXIV 4S5, no. s . Another dedkaiion to Apollo Kareelos in boaour of Theuponpo* wu copied by Hamilton 
at Tekir (W. J. Kamilton, JifasreAa in Atii Minor 11 ao. 367), 

** Cyi the confused otatioa in Siephanus r.r. * CbiotKicpert located it near Datca, see p. 300 , o. 33 . 

** Von Gerun's arniDCDi that, bebij incorporated 10 the lircet'Srid, this sanctuary must be coeval with tbe city on 
the maioland at Tekir {Grieekiutu Sl&il»onlafni 11^ is sot entirUy cenviscinz, since the buying blocks am not likely initially 
to have extended so fkr out. 

** Asbffiole, ynS LXXI13 ff. The series of (orracotta ft^rince dedicated In the sanctuary seems also to start about 
(be same date. 
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from Pereian rule and is dated c. 330 b.c. on other grounds j and when the independent 
action of Triopion (p. 209) is taien into consideration, the evidence of political disturbance 
on Cnidian soil at this time Is fully sufficient to account for the change of site- One 
geographer is also worth citing in this connection—Pseudo-Scyiax, who is generally dated 
c. 350 B-C-; coming down the coast (99) he names Triopion before {hr. presumably west of) 
Cnidus. 

There is, however, another hbtorical moment—a generation or so earlier—which deserves 
attention, and the evidence must therefore be re-examined. The closest parallels to the 
strategiical lay-out at Cnidus are provided by Mytilenc and Myodus; that of My diene may be 
as old as the fortification in 428 and the first occupation of the site at Myndus appears, 

from the visible remains, to date to the time of Mausolus* synoecism of the Carian towns in the 
second quarter of the fourth century. The absence of pottery of the middle ranges of the fourth 
century at Tekir cannot be considered decisive, since sherds of the earliest period are not 
numerous and only the odd fragments of black glaze wares admit of precise dating. The 
interval that separates the decree for Iphiadas from the earliest inscriptions of the new city 
cannot be measured precisely, and further the proxenui may have been conferred on Iphiadas a 
decade or more before his capture of Sestos c. 360 B.c. 

The evidence of the statues at New Cnidus is likewise conflicting- The remarkable collec¬ 
tion of works by fourth-century masters in Cnidus is partly of course attributable to local 
interest in art, but more particularly to be explained by the need (demonstrated by the 
Demcter) for cult-statues in the new sanctuaries. In addition to the famous Aphrodite of 
Praxiteles, Pliny, NH XXXVI 22, mentions a Dionysus by Bryaxis and a Dionysus and an 
Athena of Scopas—all of which may be presumed to have been acquired at the time of the 
change of site or afterwards. It is improbable that such works would have remained long un¬ 
sold in the sculptors’ workshops, and we may therefore expect them to have been purchased by 
the Cnidians during the period of activity of the masters named. Each of the three sculptors 
may in fact have been active as late as 330 b - c ., but since they had all made their reputation by 
the middle of the century an earlier date for the ordering of the statues seems more appropriate. 
And in particular the assumption that the Cnidian Aphrodite, if not actually representing the 
recorded/ora*/ of Praxiteles in the 104th Olympiad {364-61 b . c -), at least dates from his prime ** 
is supported by the story that the Aphrodite acquired by the Cnidians had first been offered 
to the people of Cos; for New Cos was founded in 366 /65 B.a, and the need for a new statue of 
Aphrodite is likely to have been felt there (as at Cnidus) from the start. These statues men¬ 
tioned by Pliny at Cnidus, then, suggest an earlier date for the new sanctuaries than that 
assigned Co the Demcter in the British Museum. 

The institution of the democracy is Ukewise a perplexed issue. Aristotle in his Politics 
refors twice to Cnidu^in V, 1305b to illustrate a successful attack by the Demos on a too narrow 
oligarchy which was weakened by fociion, and in V, 1306b as an example of an oligarchy which 
was overthrown because it was too despotic. The fint passage suggests that the overthrow of 
the oligarchy may have been followed by a democracy, and Leake plausibly connected the 
recorded legislation of Eudoxus at Cnidus with this event.*® If this were so, the esublish- 
ment of the democracy could not be dated later than the fifties of the century since Eudoxus* 


»« 

** Cf. BCH LXXIV 335, on account cf the atriking siinilariiy to (be iaschptioni of the Thessalian Mooujuqu. 
** a. KoUewey, Aniiki SoraeM Art /. 3 ff. 

/Uniraiif CSir* no, 1331; Am. IV-V s$s ft. The earlier aotilcmcnt fPalala M>'ndat) was noi 00 (his si(e. 

** ^; Lipped 1934, 9$. 

** &OK. L. V 1 II 88 ; CrfaM 1 ( 900 . 

** III 10; ^ Halllday, Crui Qcifs/ioiire/fiinIsnA 47 f. on QO 4. 
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death is reckoned f. 355 0.c.« The position of Eudo>nis’ ‘ observatory ’ at Cnidus, from which 
he detected the star Canopus, cannot be ascertained j but Strabo s mentions of it as not far 
above the houses and as pointed out b front of Cnidus “ might imply a tradmonal association 
with New Cnidus rather than with the old site. 

Alexander and his successor were not in fact the first to attempt to concentrate the Greeks 
of Asia in strong fortified cities. In the second quarter of the fourb cenWry Mausolus re¬ 
modelled the old city of Halicarnassus to serve as his capital and establish^ a new that 
of Myndus which most closely resembles New Cnidus in its lay-out-^>n the end of Ae Hah- 
carnassian peninsula. At the same lime he was extending his power to the Greek isl^ds 
adiacent to the Carian coast, and the threat of aggression may ev« have be^ < 3 f the 
motives behind the removal of the Coatis to a new site at the north point of their island. 
The establishment of a new city, strategically stronger than their old one, might well have Uen 
undertaken by the Cnidians also at this lime, whether at Mausolus’ instance or (less probably) 
for protection against him. This is a historical moment which also cannot be ignored. As 
between a date after the Battle of the Granicus and one a generation or so eath^ vjhm Mausolus 
was extending the limits of his sovereignty, there is little to choose, The later date is supported 
by the surface pottery at Tekir « by the stylistic dating of the DemeUr and by the praumed 
poUtical independence of Triopion in 334-33 B.c.: against this, the sutues by other fourth- 
century masters and the connection of Cnidus and Cos support the earlier one. 

G. E. BsAN 
J. M. Cook 


Cf. Budoxos ’931. !e mieht in ftet be afgued tbit ihe unciie^ of in «he decr«« for Iphiada# 

and Parmeaon (pp. 186-87) “apl"* ^ «istcnce of • democraiic consbcuiion befow 3S0 ixi. 

<• 11 

** XVII ^7 ^ 

« Mr- P< E, GoAeii has frainiTiM the ivo fra^ents of gla^ plwe* wUh 

rouleuinlTreferrtd to an p. 184 tu 59 and assigned one to ibe third quaner, sikI the otherto the law quarter o^ the founh 
ceaiury. 



RECENT RESTORATION AND PRESERVATION OF THE 
MONUMENTS OF THE KNIGHTS IN RHODES 

(PIATES 42-43) 

Even before Greece took over the administration of the Dodecanese, the Ministry of 
Education in Athens had sent the Director of the Monuments Restoration Service, Professor A. 
Orlandos of Athens University, to examine the state of the antiquities of the islands. It was 
thus possible for the local Archaeological Service, soon after the Greek Militai^ Administration 
was installed in 1947, to start at once repairing the grave damage earned to the ancient monu¬ 
ments of Rhodes during the war. The main damage has been described in the official English 
publication Works of Art in Gruct, the Greek Islands and the Dodecanese (London 1946), issued by 
the British Committee on the Preservation and Restoration of Works of Art, Archives and other 
Material in Enemy Hands, as also in the supplement to the above Report by T. W. French 
in the Annual of the BriUsh School at Athens XLllI (1948), 193 ff. 

During the latter part of the war the town of Rhodes, particularly the mediaeval quarter, 
suffered heavy bombardment which destroyed many monumenu and damaged others. 
Consequently the work of restoration began in that section of the town, and a large part of the 
resources of the Antiquities Service of the Government of the Dodecanese is earmarked ibe 
the conservation and repair of these monuments. The following work has been carried out 
up to date. 

Near the modem ‘ Gate of Liberty ^ opposite the ruins of the Temple of Aphrodite, a 
large section of the mediaeval wall has been restored (Plate 42, a), At the same time the b«e 
of the Heredia Tower overlooking it has been strengthened, as this had become insecure owing 

to the collapse of the wall. o l 

The beautiful main gateway of the Commercial Harbour, which also had suoered heavy 
damage, has been restored. The extent and difficulty of this work may be gauged by com¬ 
paring Plate 42, b and d. The picture showing the state of the gate before reconstruction is 
taken from Mr. French's article. 

On the inner side of the wall w^ch separated the official quarter of the town or 
‘ Coilachium ’ from the ' Burgh extensive repairs have been carried out to the tower behind 
the gateway already described, whUe fiirther to the cast, near the Commercial Harbour, the 
restoration of two sections of wall, which had suffered from bombardment, is in cou^ of 
cxccudon. When this work is completed, visitors will once more be able to follow the circuit 
of the walls throughout their entire length, thus being able to obtain a marvellous prospect of 
the ramparts and their surroundings- Repaid have also been carried out in other parts of the 
enceinte of the Commercial Harbour, and a large piece of the inner wall to the north-east 
of the Castle, 17 metres long and 10 metres high, has been restored. This is the sector which 
was maintained and guarded by the Knights of the * Tongue of Provence ’. 

Another important work has been the reconstruction of the Gate of St.John, now known 
as the ‘ Red Gate Here the entire arched gateway has been rebuilt, the tower repaired and 
the fragmenu of the bas-relief of St. John replaced in position over the entrance (p^tb 43, a). 

In Mandraki Harbour the fort of St. Nicholas is in course of restoration. Here, owing 
to the fact that part of the wall had collapsed into the sea, a submarine operation by divers 
was necessary in order to bring up the old stones from the sea bottom. 

Close to the fort three mediaeval windmills have been restored and put m working order 
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on the j etty, part of which dates from classical dmcs- Today the visitor to Rhodes will see these 
windmilh once more in their original state, With theii white sails they add a note of 
picturesque movement to the historical setting. 

The above are the works of reconstruction already accomplished or in progress in the 
mediaeval fortifications. In addition, the preliminary survey for the reconstruction of the 
Gate of St. Paul and of the adjoining bastion of the * Tongue of France’ has been finished and 
it is expected that both these works will be completed within the year. 

At the same time, the damaged part ofthe wallofthe Commercial Harbour, by the ‘ Tower 
of the Angels ’ near the Customs House, is to be retored and certain repairs still remaining 
to be carried out in other secondary parts of the enceinte will be completed. 

Mediaeval Rhodes, which occupies a low-lying position by the sea, has a complete 
circuit of fortifications, In this respect it differs from other such fortresses placed in strong 
natural positions where the construction is no more than an elaboration of the terrain. Further, 
the very considerable modification of the ramparts of Rhodes after the mid-fifteenth century, 
design^ CO meet the new problems of defence consequent on the discovery of gunpowder, 
resulted in a remodelling of the original plan, of the fortification so as to form a homogeneous 
whole. Today the walls, admirably preserved, with their battlements, towers, and bastions, 
and set against a deep moat amid a luxuriant vegetation of purple bougainvillea and scarlet 
hibiscus, are unique among the architectural monuments of the Middle Ages. All lovers of 
art and history will rejoice to learn that this great bulwark of Christian civilisation has survived 
all the vicissitudes ofthe late war and is properly looked after. 

The Dodecanese Archaeological Service has shown equal concern for the monuments of 
the mediaeval city of Rhodes, chief among them the historic ‘ Street of the Knights ’. Some 
time before the war, as the result of careful restoration, street had been rid of the later 
Turkish accretions and alterations, and restored to its original appearance. This street, 
which was the central thorot^hfare of the City of the Knights, while it contains a few earlier 
buildings such as the imposing ' Hostel of the Spanish Tongue ’ in which the British Consulate 
is now housed, took shape as a whole during the last decades of the fifteenth century, the greatest 
period of the Knights’ architectural achievement, Apart from the beauty of the facades, 
richly adorned with escutcheons, the Street of the Kn^hts presents a harmonious architectural 
whole, with the Ibrm of the buildings planned in proper relation to each other and to the 
sloping terrain terminating in the Hall of St. John opposite the Palace of the Grand Masters. 

The general appearance of the street had been marred as the result of bombardment which 
caused large gaps in four places, at the beginning and in the middle. The second house on the 
right-hand side going up has been completely restored in all its details, and the houses adjoining 
have also been repaired. Further, the wrecked part of the beautiful House of the French 
Tongue has been rebuilt together with iis archway, as has the house to the south of it (Plats 
43, i). The restoration of the French House was accomplished with funds supplied by the 
French Government, under the direction of the Greek Service of Antiquities, working in close 
coUaboration with Professor Gabriel, who carried out the original reconstruction many years 
ago. This work presented serious difficulties on account of the existing facade being 32 
centimetres out of the perpendicular at an average height of 11 metres, a defect which had to be 
neutralised. 

Within the passage-way beside the French House the very interesting kn^htis house 
known as the ‘ House of Prince Tsieim ’ has been repaired. This had been damaged by shell 
fire and, having become derelict, was in a very bad state. 

Opposite the French House, the bombed south wing of the house of the knight Villaxagui, 
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in the garden of the Museum, has been restored and is to house the collection of Greek 
handicrafb. 

Rcconscrucdon work has been carried out on other buildings ia the Street of the Knights, 
especially to the one near the arch of St. John, which today houses the annexe of the Adiens 
Higher School of Fine Arts. 

Many repairs have also had to be carried out on the restored Palace of the Grand Masters, 
which had suffered heavy damage as the result of four years’ continual use by the military. 
The damage to the thirty ancient mosaics from Kos, which were set in the floor of the Palace 
after its restoration by the Italians, has also been repaired. 

Also inside the mediaeval town construction work has been completed on the 
Archaeological Institute, which is housed in the ancient Hospice of the Knights, in what is 
today Argyrocaslro Square, and on the Armoury. This work was begun under the British 
Military Government. 

Opposite the Institute, the * House of the Tongue of Auve^c ’ and the fallen roof of 
the arch near the Temple of Aphrodite have been rebuilt (P^ate 42, f). 

The harmonious facade of the newer Hospice of the Knights, now the Rhodes Museum, 
which was struck by naval shells, has been restored, and most of the rooms, where the antiquities 
are exhibited, are now in order. Of the rooms still awaiting completion the most interesting 
is the Refectory, which it is hoped will be finished by the coming ^vinter. 

Opposite the Museum, the ‘House of the English Tongue’, bequeathed by the late 
Colonel Sir Vivian Gabriel to the British Order of the Hospital of St John of Jerusalem, was 
repaired in 1949 by the British Council, which had planned to house its branch there. During 
the current year repairs were carried out to the roof by the Greek Service of Antiquities. 

In the ' Burgh the building known as the ‘ Castellania ’, and the bombed Gothic domes of 
the roof of the annex have been restored. Herein are housed the hbtoric archives of the 
Dodecanese. 

Further east, the so-called ‘ Admiralty of the Knights ’ is under repair. This still needs 
considerable attention before it can be restored to its pre-war stale. Against the north-west 
wall of the garden, near the ruins of the Church of Our Lady of Victory, the Chapel of St. 
Panteleimon has been completely restored with the rc-erecdon of the northern arm of the cross 
which it forms. This is known to have been built by the Grand Master d’Aubusson in honour 
of the Greeks who took part in repelling the Turks in 1480 during the great siege of Rhodcs- 

In what is today Simios Street an interesting knight’s house, which had been abandoned 
and had fallen into a dangerously ruinous state, has been restored. 

Conservadon work has also been carried out in most of the Byzantinesque churches in the 
old town. The majority of these churches were built by the Greek inhabitants in their own 
architectural style during the rule of the Knights. 

On the ancient Acropolis of lalysos, the Church of Our Lady of Philcrimo and the Byzan¬ 
tine crypt beneath it, decorated with frescoes of Knights, have been restored. The modem 
monastery, which had suffered from bombardment, has been fully repaired. 

Apart from the island of Rhodes, the enclosure of the m€diae\'al fortress of Astypalaia has 
been consolidated. 

These are the chief works of reconstruction and conservation which have been earned 
out to the Knightly and other mediaeval monuments of the Dodecanese, these being given 
priority in the order of work for the reasons stated above. Similar consideration has also been 
given to the Classical, early Christian, Byzantine, and more recent monuments, which arc in 
urgent need of repair. 
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RECENT RESTORATION OF THE MONUMENTS IN RHODES 


In order to appreciate fully what has been achieved, it should be remembered that the 
major part of the restoration work was put in hand during these last years when Greece, already 
exhausted by the trials of the world struggle, was engaged in a fresh war on her own territory. 



The Recently Restored St. Paul's Gate. 


The above review will make it clear that notwithstanding its many other urgent economic 
commitments, the Greek. State has not failed in its duty towards the monuments of its newly 
liberated territories. 

I. D, KONDIS 


MoU. After this article was finished in December 1951, work has been continued in 
Rhodes, The Gate and Tower of St. Paul (fig,) have been r^tored, as had previously 
been planned, and also the ‘Tower of the Angels’, near the Customs House. M. Paul Lazaridis, 
Inspector of Antiquities in the Directorate of Antiquities of the Dodecanese, has played an 
active and valuable part in the whole undertaking. 


TYPE, GROUP AND SERIES: A RECONSIDERATION OF 
SOME COROPLASTIG FUNDAMENTALS 

(plates 44-45) 

Although so much that has been written about ancient terracotta %urines has concen¬ 
trated particularly on their arrangement into groups of various kinds, very Httle attention 
has been given specifically to the principles necessarily governing any such classification. 
The object of the present article is to attempt to remedy this neglect in so far as it concerns 
Greek mould-made terracottas, more especially of the archaic period. This chronological 
rtttricdon has been thoJight desirable, partly because of the limitations of my own acquaintance 
at fint hand with material of later date, partly because rather different technical factors do 
somewhat influence the classification of, for example, HellenUtic terracottas.^ But it is not to 
be overlooked that, with suitable modifications, the principles considered here probably have a 
validity that extends far beyond the archaic period in time and, for that matter, far beyond 
Greece in area. In the interests of simplicity and clarity it will be necessary to restrict to the 
basically essential the illustrative material employed and the critical appraisals of classificatory 
systems used by earlier writers. To of&et this brevity let it here be slated that it is expected 
that the near fUture will see the publication of the first * of a series of detailed studies in which 
the principles here evolved will be applied on a large scale. Technical matters will be dealt 
with here only in so far as they have a direct bearing on classification. 

From a consideration of certain works that appear particularly significant to the problem 
in hand it will be found that in the past there have been applied three different systems of 
classification, which m^ht individually be termed typologicd, stylistic, and mechanical. It 
will be our task to examine each of these in turn and then to see in what way they can be 
reconciled one with another. 


(n) Tht Type as the Unit. 

With the publication of Winter’s Typm dsr figurluhai TerrakotUn in 1903 there became 
securely enthroned a unit of great convenience and one singularly adapted to the tracing of the 
history and development of individual motifi, and yet one whose over-employment has given 
rise to a neglect of more fundamental stylistic criteria. This unit was the type. Its present- 
day meaning in the field of terracotta studies is not easy to define, partly because there has often 
been little consistency in its use. The ancient word, tCttos, had the technical meaning of 
mould,® although it may occasionally also have been used for the archetype from which the 
mould Itself was formed,* besides possessing a much wider sphere of application. The 
mechanical unit of classification that the etymology of the word might thus imply would 
require the assembling together of pieces from the same mould-series and, with considerable 
limitations,* the primary units in Winter’s catalogue do accomplish this,® But if wc are to 
understand the implications of type as the word has been generally applied we must concern. 


' S«ep. 
(i«lds l^r 6 c 


485. loddewly it loirti noi b« amiM here i<, peine ou« ihM pan of v^bac ic said below haa some rdevance ta 

.. ..yoftd Ibai of terracotta fiMtvm, ij. lo iKe ttudy of much of the mould-made plaauc deeoratujo on clay 

vato, lamp disci c»c., and lo the classificaiioo ofiertacoua rebeft. , . . . _ _, . o.i.2.k 

* On archaic Attic lerracotiw. I would like ti tbo pomi lo record my paiitude to the Comimtiee oi ihe brrnsn 
School of Axchaeology ai Atbnu, whw generosity has made my terracoita Mudie* poswbk. 

* Hrma LXIII 3pj ff,; CorpiU O^rtaa 95 IT. 

* Neucaeh, ob honplastUc 3. . . . , 1 

‘ On ihe iaauperable dlilkuriia met in fitting a mechanical clawficaiiun to a typological framework see pp. 344 fiS. 


uuupefi 
See p. Mt. 
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ourselves not with these primary units but with the way they are themselves arranged. As far 
as terracottas are concerned, perhaps the most interesting discussion of the philosophy that lies 
behind the classification by types in this wider sense is that presented by Kleiner in introducing 
his elaborate study of Tanagra figurines.’ But if we are to be brotally realistic, and at this 
juncture we must be, without, however, ignoring the interest of the metaphysics involved, 
we are obliged to consider the type as consisting of a number of pieces bearing a strong re¬ 
semblance to one another in no more than general external appearance and shape. One of the 
basic advantages of the type as thus determined as a unit of classification is that it can regularly 
be defined purely verbally ® {e.g. seated woman with child, standing Artemis with bow, veiled 
maA-protome, etc.), without the need to invoke those further visual aids essential to any 
stylistic classification. In actual practice an arrangement by types may be regarded as existing 
on two levels, first in the broad general divisions such as those suggested above and then, 
subordinate to these, in the more specialised ones defining specific poses, drapery motifs, etc. 

However, a classification of terracotta material by types may be regarded as lying in quite 
a diflerent plane from a stylistic classification j for, to take a simple instance, the products of 
individi.ul workshops will spread over a wide range of types while only very occasionally 
will any one type be the sole prerogative of any single workshop; and indeed a single type 
frequently transcends the limits not only of workshops but also of whole fabrics. In its own 
sphere of producing a detailed knowledge of the derivation and development of treatments of 
themes and poses the type is invaluable, but, from what has been said above, it will generally 
be agreed that it is completely unsuitable for adaptation as a unit of more purely stylistic 
classification.* Also, the attempt to rivet stylistic elements to a typological frame produces an 
extreme disjunctiveness of treatment as Kleiner^s Tanagra study bears witness- 1 * 

So, if we are to evaluate the subtler aesthetic inter-relationships between the figurines 
themselves, we must consider ourselves obliged to escape from the straight-jacket of externals 
that type imposes (while not, however, n^lecting the useful information that this kind of 
app^ch produces) and to devise a unit of a different order to cover the more fundamental 
stylistic connections that may span several types. 


(^) Th Group as Ike Unit. 

Probably the most significant of all attempts to evolve a stylistic classification for plastic 
material in clay is not concerned directly with terracotta figurines at all. It is to be found in 
Beazley s analysis of the Attic head-vases. The unit here employed is called the * group *. 
As applied it, coo, does not seem altogether easy to define exactly, since its form, as presumably 
originally conceived, appears to have been somewhat modified by the nature of the material 
involved; fundamentally, however, it consists of pieces that resemble each other in such a 
way as to suggest that they are the work of the same modeller, sometimes combined with 
others, less surely stylistically related, which the exigencies of the material prevent being readily 
separated from the former, e.g. certain of the heads on the other sides of jranifbr^Q vass 
Basically the unit of classification represents the individual artist—the man who made things— 
as opposed to some artificial subdivision of some artificially delimited phase of some local style. 

' KJeinet. 9 ft. 

«airlj«r ^rjc^T^ ^ imiN-CTMlly acMpted range of lemu coveiing the differ aw type* u very pressing, paniculatly for the 

«• ^ u wLicul«Iy eviden. when applied 10 iwerial of »rcb«ic date 

.. v' ■ ^ the re^' m LiV 44c Jf. u Jfo XLIX 38 ff., ARV 8« E 
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the IS nor oi the hrsi generation (see pp. 019-00). 
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If we are to adapt such a system to figurines of terracotta we need to bear in mind the wide 
range of qu^ity and, indeed, of size that this material displays. Only in some cases can we 
confidently attribute different pieces (:.r. ones not already ‘ mechanically related ’ as defined 
on p. 220) to the same coroplast, so that if we are to consider any body of material in full we 
need a general unit that will cover probable as well as certain actributioos. The group, its 
significance again slightly extended by the exigencies of the material, is here, too, clearly the 
answer. Let us define it as a mass of material closely related stylistically, presumably, though 
not always quite certainly, because it is the work of the same modeller or, at least, of the same 
workshop. 

Under a variety of names and perhaps not always with this connotation clearly in mind 
such a system has already been applied by a number of scholars. For example, in his article 
on archaic Argive terracottas,*® Jenkins arranges his material into what he calls ‘ classes' 
which ccrr«pond in the main with our own stylistic units, or groups. At least, it seems impor¬ 
tant to realise that the fundamental unity, for example, of his Classes E and F is more 
likely to be due to the individual conception of the artists who devised their archetypes than to 
some abstract chronological force. However, a closer examination of these two classes, or 
groups as we may now prefer to call them, suggests that the basic resemblances shared by the 
heads pi. 14,3-5 in his article on the one hand, or those on pi. 15,1-6 on the other, may possibly 
be due to a purely mechanical relationship arising from the feet that the three Class £ heads 
are derived ultimately from the same archetype, and that likewise the six Class F heads share a 
common source, although some of them are far removed from it by derivative production.** 

Similarly, re*examining the head-vase classification, we also get the impression that quite a 
lot of the material within the groups, quite apart from the exact replicas, is actually mechanic¬ 
ally related- If our system of classification is to be completely consistent and valid, clearly we 
need to evolve yet another unit, normally subordinate to the group, to cover these mechanical 
relationships in order that we may feel confident that we are ranging like with like. 


(f) The StrUs as the Unit. 

Ancient mould-made terracottas were mass-produced. Like coins they were made in 
huge numbers by a fundamentally mechanical process,** and any attempt to classify them 
needs to take into account the methods of their manufacture. 

Pieces from the same mould have, of coume, been identified times without number and, 
especially where they display in common some distinctive fault on the mould and identical 
dimensions, such identifications are likely to be indisputable. But this, unfortunately, takes us 
only a very little on the way to an understanding of a most complicated pattent of manufacture. 

A grasp of the principle of derivative production helps us much further on the way- 
This is simply the process whereby existing terracotta figurines were themselve used as proto¬ 
type for the production of further moulds which served to manufacture still more figurines of 
the same kind, but appreciably smaller in size due to the shrinkage of the clay. Just what 
had happened was quite early recognised by scholars,*’ but no thorough-going consideration 


” flW XXXII « ff. Thb unkle b also of imporUQ« for the ad%'ajic«s it makes in dealing wth lU problem of 
derivative foreign production (see p. m). ,. . . 

•• Op. pb. 14 and 15- The appRcation of our rather different criteria suggests the need for some minnr clunga. 
PI. IS, 3 and perhaps also pT. : would seen to belong belter with Glass E, whereas pi. t4, s b p^haps rather happier 
in CisM C from wiuch, toeidenially. pi- 4 probably needs to be eoled (Dunbabln. Waitrn Ort^ « 77 , n. 4). As not 
all thb material has been accessible to me 1 can make only lestauve suggniioiu at ilus stage. 

i» p, sai. 

** It is, of course, iaposdble now to oumaie ihe volume of prcduetion, but it seema likely that the number of pttces 
derived direody or iowectly 60m a single archetype not ix!.&^uently amounted to several thousands. 

£./' by Klanba, ^ loteoiiudu Mtu. 4 eUS«e. dreft. dMMw, Introd. nul. 
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of the problem was even attempted until the appearance of Elizabeth Jastrow’a able article 
on the subject in 1941 What remains for us to do is mainly to translate her observations into 
practice in so far as the classification of terracotta figurines is concerned and at the same lime 
to devise a suitable range of English terms to meet the requirements of the situation. 

In brief what happened was something like this,** An archetype or patrix was made, 
normally in clay, and baked. Prom this clay moulds were taken which, after firing, served to 
produce the terracottas that were actually put on the market. Let us call these moulds taken 
directly from the archetype first generation moulds and the pieces produced from them first 
generation figurines. As we shall see below it seems probable that these first generation 
moulds were usually prepared by the same man who had been responsible for the creation of 
the archetype, and we may assume, barring the uncommon occurrence of the sale or export 
of a first generation mould, that the resultant first generation figurines arc from the parent 
workshop and in the native clay- Already the shrinkage both of their own clay and of that of 
their moulds, both in hardening in the air and in firing, has made them distinedy smaller than 
their archetype.** 

Now, anyone else attracted by the pieces under consideration and wishing to venture into 
laj^e-scalc production of them has only to buy one of these first generation figurines, clean off 
the painting arid slip and use it lo produce yet further moulds. These moulds will be of the 
second generation, and the figurines they pr^uce will be second generation pieces which can 
be distinguished from those of the first generation by their yet smaller size. This proces may, 
over a period of time, come to be repeated several times with a regular and progressive loss of 
size, In fact, I have observed terracottas that appear to pass through as many as five genera¬ 
tions. Let us term a number of figurines derived in this way directly or remotely from a single 
archetype a ‘ series ’-** As regards the components of the series, all save the first generation 
may be from any workshop and of any clay or fabric. These su^equent generations wc may 
term derivative . The pieces shown on plat® 44 (a) offer a simple and graphic reconstruction 
of the process. Here we have an ancient Attic figurine, a modem derivadve mould taken from 
Jt and a modem derivative figurine produced from that mould. The loss of size is obvious.** 
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This brings us to the important question of derivative fore^ production,** whereby 
derivatives of this kind were manufactured in large numbers in centres remote from those 
where they had their beginnings. This practice seems to have been very widespread in 
almost all periods of Greek mould'made terracotta production. As &r as archaic times are 
concerned it has already been observed by a number of ^vriters, particularly in ccDucction 
with the production of Late Corinthian pieces in the Argolid and of East Greek ones in 
Magna Graecia.** Such derivative production is of great interest for the pattern of influences 
it betrays. But it is so very extensive that it frequendy makes it difficult to determine where 
individual terracottas were first devised- Clearly the fundamental approach in such case is 
to identify the first generation example and examine their fabric. 

The identifying of piece as mechanically related, though without arranging them 
systematically in their generations, has actually played an important part in terracotta classifica> 
tion. Thus, in Winter’s work, the ranging together of the pieces that he considers identical, or 
almost so, in each case does involve employing a criterion of this nature.*’ Also, many more 
recent studies have contributed much by assembling units of mechanically related material,*® 
though on a less sweeping scale. Incidentally, it is to be regretted that in his article on the 
strong style ** V. H. Poulsen did not make a really close mechanical analysis of his terracotta 
material; for it seems likely that an examination of the derivative fabrics would have yielded 
very interesting results in this case, while its importance in reinforcing the local attributions 
involved is not to be neglected. 

So far we have considered the series only as a simple succession of generations. Diagram- 
madcaliy it could be represented as a vertical line passing from the archetype down through the 
different generations themselves. It still remains, however, to consider what one might regard 
as the horizontal dimension of the diagram, and this, the most complicated aspect of all, has 
been much neglected up to the present, Let us, then, here make the attempt in so far as it is 
significant to our devising a mechanical unit of classification. 

Technically speaking, perhaps what strikes one most forcibly about ancient mould-made 
terracorias is the remarkable degree of miniature skill that they display. In fact, in the best 
pieces a measure of surface finish and a precision of detail is achieved that seems out of all 
relation to their material and scale. I believe that this is accomplished by developing to the full 
the opportunities offered by each of the two main phases present in the actual process of creating 
a new original, that is to say both in the free modelling of the archetype and in the finishing of 
the mould taken from it, In archaic times the finest work is usually to be seen in the treatment 
of the heads; so let us here attempt a detailed reconstruction of die process as applied to the 
creation of a new head. The archetype is first modelled approximately to shape by being 
built up gradually in small masses of soft clay. As the desired contours are obtained the 
surface may be smoothed with moistened fingers and, as the clay hardens, greater precision 
may be given by cutting back slightly with a sharp tool, while, in the dry state, the whole 
surfece is probably burnished with a cloth. Certain details, however, appear normally either 
not to have been indicated at all on the archetype or else to have appeared only as blanks 
giving their approximate position and shape. These are principally the hair treatment, the 

•* JwIrpN*, cif. a I ff. FrfckffUiaui, Tuyns 186 j &SA XXXII 33 ff. 

** t.g. MA 5 ^X 11 aioj Van Uffbrd, TmtsanUi lieUiefUtu 6a IT, 

Winter, op. eif.; uAfonuxiaKly his etimate oT idaiUy TrequeBtly require cheekiog. ep«cia^ in the cue of the 
ar^aic piece, liiewiae the very biblngrapbical and other infonnatiori in the catalogue to Knoblauch, op. sif,, ia 
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• B.g. M«ap«ria XI ^ ff, iw. IV. a.5.; Hotpaia Suppl. VI 11 353 ff, (to ivhich should be added Danish National Museum, 
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eyebrows, the eye-oudines, the exact outer edges of the Ups, and the details of the ears. The 
archetype is now fired, and the fint mould is taken from it The various details that we have 
observed as not appearing on the archetype are now cut in intaglio on the mould,*® according 
to their depth at various stages in the hairiening of the clay, the final touches sometimes being 
added by scratching on the hardened day of the mould with a metal point, thereby producing 
extremely fine relief lines on the pieces taken from ic.*^ The general result is that the details 
so incised achieve a sharpness and sureness of line on the finished product that could not readily 
be obtained by any other means. Before firing the principal surfaces of the mould, too, were 
probably burnished. Such would seem to be the process. It is to be observed that the 
cutting in intaglio is often no less important than the shaping of the archetype itself, and we may 
assume that normally archetype and first generation moulds were produced by the same hand,^* 
most commonly at about the same time. 

An example may make this clearer. The precision of detail on the terracotta relief 
fragment T. 563 ** from the American excavations in the Athenian Agora has occasioned such 
admiration that the piece has generally been regarded as coming from a metal original.** In 
her analysis of the fragment, however, Mrs. Thompson makes the im^rtant contribution 
that the relief lines on the hair and eyebrow and the small cylindrical raised curls could only 
have been produced by intaglio-work on a mould, in as much as they stand out in relief from an 
even plane surface below and are not cut down from a plane surface lying above as would have 
been the case if the original had been an ordinary cast bronze.*® This leads her to assume that 
the piece is taken directly or indirectly from a mould made of mcial.** This assumption I 
believe to be both unnecessary and unlikely; unnecessary because the same effects can be 
achieved much more readily on a clay mould; unlikely because the processes involved are 
quite common amongst Attic terracottas of this dace, and such relief lines, for example, appear 
in diverse forms on pieces taken from the same archetype, showing that they were incised 
on a wide variety of moulds, surely of day, made directly from it.*’ 

In order to win credence I have endeavoured'to reconstruct the process by which such a 
relief was made. The modem archetype, mould, and completed relief shown on PLATfi 44 (c) 
are a free modem creation involving technical problems similar to those met with on the 


•* NeuUch, ep, «*!.$. 
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the production of these rdiefr, but that it is surely done on moulds of clay, (hemsehrei taken from day archsrypes. 

.. y-,....— , . --— . T. t. .. t. <-j -Satmv AiDC article will make many other examples biows. 


** Cf. the pieces shown on plats 45. It U to be hoped that my 
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Agora rebef fragment ajid, if due allowance be made for the author's inexperience in modelling 
in clay, should afford a fairly clear illustration of the processes involved. The archetype shows 
the main contours completed and the blanking out of the areas to be rendered in intaglio on 
the mould.*® The small ‘ dot-curls ’ were produced by pricking the soft mould with the end 
of a tiny cylinder of wood. The main shaping of the car was also done when Che mould was sdll 
quite moist. When the clay had hardened considerably the eyebrow and the wavy lines on the 
hair were cut with a meul point. At this stage, too, final work was done on the ear, eye, and 
lips. 

Now, to revert to our general thesis, as a large number of moulds was usually taken 
directly from a single archetype, and as the details done in intaglio on them had to be cut afresh 
in each case, we must inevitably expect these moulds to show an element of variation in the 
rendering of such details. And in actual fact in some cases every effort is made to lend as much 
variety as possible by very diverse treatments of the inUglio-work. The result in such instances 
is that we have a number of moulds very different in some ways, very similar in others, and 
these I have chosen to call ‘ parallel moulds Also, it is to be observed that, with the weaken¬ 
ing of the precision of the detail in derivative moulds,** there is often a tendency to re-do the 
intaglio-work, sometimes, too, in a variety of ways, so that parallel moulds may also occur in 
generations other than the first. 

The quaint series of little Atdc heads of which examples are illustrated on plate 45 may 
help us to a better understanding of the working of these parallel moulds.*® All the pieces 
illustrated arc of the first generation save for the second generation examples (g) and {A). 
The main variant feature here lies in the differing hair treatments, all of which show elements 
of distinctive intaglio technique.** Also a little re^vorking of the eyes and Ups must have been 
done on some of the moulds involved, but such minor differences as do occur in the actual 
structure of the &ces seem to be the result of natural distortion due to the very soft state of the 
clay both when the mould is withdrawn from the archetype and when the figurine is taken out 
from the mould.** 

We now have the other dimension of our diagram, and actually present after the following 
fashion a schema (on p. 224) showing the mechanical relationships existing between the pieces 
illustrated on plate 45.** 

It is to be regretted, however, that it is necessary to end this section on a somewhat defeatist 
note. Interesting though it might be to set forth the complete pattern of production for each 
series where the material is adequate, nevertheless the differences between parallel moulds arc 
in some cases so slight and of such little sigruficance as to make such an undertaking neither 

An error la the otent of the ear-blank liea not been concealed as it was that ihk, loo, might be not withou t its 
technical interest. It might inddestaDy be mentioned that the use of green fuel m firiog; caused this archetype’s Attic cisy 
to turn a greea colour not unlike tbsi of Corimhian! 

*• jMtfow, 9 p. 6 s. j, 

The pieces shown all belong to the Acropolis Museum coUectioti of icrncocias, Sful the photographs used have been 
taken with the kind help and permisiiaii of the ephoc of (be Acropolis. Tbeysee: (0)00.462; (1)00.978; (0)00.4^; 
(d) no. (e) no. mo: (/) rvo number; (#) no. 494; (A) no number. 

Nrhaps a little hirther Inoision was done on one ur two of the hguruws after moulding, but its rarity is shown by a 
coocdersiion of the numerous exact replices. 

** In the case of these deep archaic Attic tingle moulds io pariicular, not mJy do both these operations need to be 
carried out before shrintoge has had time to sec in and produce dutortion, but also the day must still be very pliant when 
taken out, since otherwise the stresses exerted on it in its vdthdrewaJ tend to cause it to crack. A Utile praedoal eimeri- 
mentation shows the oeed for some modihoatioo of the common assumption (t.g. Sduirider-Lcngycl, CfmiseAe TernMlsn 
s I ; Neutach, sp. eif, 7) that the day was left to dry In the mould before withdrawal. 

** The di^am resiricis itself on the whole to the material illustrated, and under such circumsiancet cannot shotv 
the whole of eiuer dimension of the series, I know of no hrw genereiion example of F.a.a. and assume provisionally iltac 
it is the product of a escond generation parallel noould. As an example of the third gerteniion (F,3.a.} Agora T. saio 
m^ht be quoted. 
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practicable nor valuable. For general purposes it would seem preferable not to lose oneself 
in such a welter of unprofitable detail but simply to assign the different examples to the series 
in which they belong and lo iheir appropriate generations in it, while being avkfare of the wide 
range of variations that may obtain and, indeed, drawing attention to the most remarkable of 
these. 
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A Proposed Synih^sis. 

If our system of classification is to be really satisfactory we may reasonably expect it to 
correspond with certain natural divisions inherent in the material itself. We have seen the 
artificiality of the type when employed as a stylistic unit,** and we shall shortly find that it can 
never be completely satisfactory as a mechanical one either.** In fact, classification by types is 
something of quite a different order, in which, to a certain extent, the divisions are imposed by 
the scholar on the material rather than by the material on the scholar. 

The two units that we have considered that bear a direct relation to the circumstances 
governing the production of the terracottas themselves are the series and the group; the first 
we have defined as a mass of material mechanically related by reason of its being ail derived 
from the same archetype; the second we may now consider, in the light of what has since been 
said, as a number of stylistically related series. Simply put, a group consists of several series.** 

Yet of these two units it is the series that claims our attention first and foremost when 
dealing with terracotta figurines. Such is the scale of the mass'producdon employed and the 
range of the variants involved that only when we have duly ordered the mechanical relation¬ 
ships can we begin to understand and evaluate the stylisdc ones. Close and detailed examina¬ 
tion is necessary to establish the limits and internal arrangement of the series and, amongst 
other things, a veritable network of accurate measurements is essential, their exact nature being 
dictated by the exigencies of the material involved,*’ However, these measurements must 

ai?. **.p. 885 . 

At cimo, bcnvevtf. mdividiul $eri«* appw to quiu by lheinselve» with no readily idcnUSftble 
* rdaiiva \ In such cam we nsay regard tbe fiBnu of (he group aM the series at eouieidiiif. 

47 Goasiuency, however, is easenueL One typkaJ exanple should suStce. In dealing udth arthaic terraeoda heads 
(WO measbreme&ts have been fouad to be pariicutvly valuable. Bo(h are (aitea wi(h dividers (wich wooden innead of 
B>e(al poiiKs where neeeesary'). Thevare: (e) the disuace from (he centre el (be mouch to (he ic£de comen of the eyea 
(a mean where (here is vanattea); (j) (be dotance from under the chin at (be pma( where the undbrnde of the jaw jotos 
theeoktraa efibe neckto thetw centre oftbefor^ead where the hair or veit b«ias. 

Both iheee mearuresnents show a sroall degree of cion*sigmfioan( variaticei eue to distortion of (he soft clay richer of 
the mould or of (he (igurine, while, in the case w (a), difierent lAtaglio renderiogs of the eyes on parallel moulds may cause 
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bear a direct relation to the moulded elements and must be adequate in range to provide a check 
on the identi£catIon of the series involved and sufHcient data for determining the generation in 
that series to which the piece belongs. 

Although terracottas can normally be assigned with complete confidence to their series 
we may reasonably suspect that occasionally the wholesale reworking of a derivadve mould 
has so obscured the original that the resultant pieces find themselves assigned to a series 
of their own, perhaps in another group. This does not> however, seriously invalidate the 
classification here proposed. Without being oversophisdcal one may point out that in so far 
as their remote origins are no longer idendiiable such pieces are new creations in their own 
r^ht. 

Group and series, then, are basically complementary the one to the other. Not so the 
type. We have already seen how the group may cut across a wide range of types,** but it is 
perhaps less apparent Immediately that the series may ofien do likewise. Thus a head normally 
appropriated to a seated body may, in the course of a varied career, particularly one that 
extends over a number of generations, also make its appearance on standing f^udnes and on 
various kinds of protomai.** It is just here that the type comes into its own once more. For 
not only may we profit from a consideration of the typological history and development of a 
fabric but we also need to consider the nature and range of the types occurring in each group 
and scries,*® 

It remains to consider a certain pattern of mechanical evidence that relates not so much to 
the identification of series as to the attribution of scries to groups. Where, for example, the 
same first generation head happens to appear on a variety of first generation bodies which may, 
for that matter, from time to time don yet ocher heads of the first generation, the mechanical 
links so indicated justify a common attribution of the material in question to the same workshop 
and, where the stylistic evidence does not withstand it, to the same group.** Similarly, the use 
of separately moulded attachments of the first generation on a number of figurines of diverse 
series would suggest the assigning of these series to the same workshop and probably also to a 
common group, provided, that is, that the examples involved arc of the first generation.** 
Criteria of this nature may usefully be applied to mould-made terracottas of almost all periods, 
but perhaps nowhere else so extensively as with material of Hellenistic date. If the principles 
of mechanical analysis as proposed in this article were to be applied to each of the constituent 
moulds or moulded parts of each Hellenistic figurine then it would seem likely that the endless 
re*arrangemcoCs and permutations that these elements undergo would permit the unfolding 
of an elaborate pattern of workshop attributions.** Not the least of the merits of such an 
approach is that it would enable the identification of a great majority of the forgeries made of 
Hellenistic material. 


further tm»i\ variatioiu. One has also to allow for diBereaces in the shrinkafe of the cUy, though these seem usually to be 
iiigBificaftt Howev«, despite ih«e small elements of variacion^ these rwo measurements used with discretion pio'Hde 
a^uble key (dr cheeki^ mechaoieal auributions and for Identifying the different geoeiations bvolved. 

It will be aoueed (hat both these roeasuremeou are more or less vstlol ones. Horiaonial measuremeTiu of heads 
are of less gtteral use because of the extent of the dislonioa and non.sgiu&cant variadoa one gees in this plane, 
particularly in the ease of thin-walled protomai. 

*» fiiffae n t * adv'entures ’ of ibU kind will be examined in my archaic Acdc study. 

An analogy, though only a parhal one, may be drawn between the relattonship e( type to both group and series 
and that of vase-shapes to the swlistic criteria of vase-paint^. 

Cf. the breadth of our definition of the group, n. atS ff. . 

** with a few interoting except too l, until Hellenistic mechanical evidence of thu nature is not estennve enough 
to enable the systsoaaiic constdendon of the pattern of the employment of derivative moulds by specific workshops. 

“ apart from tbe limited evidence from ' signed' pieces, and, where ti applies, vastly suppaemeeiing it. 

0 
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(«) Slighlfy Wider Horitons. 

So, then, would we attempt to reconcile type, group, and scries. Let us now turn aside 
from the narrower question of clasdiication itself and stress very briefly the wider signiflcance 
that tvro of the points discussed above have for the study of terracotta figurines as a whole. 
In the first place, we have seen that we have evolved an important test that needs to be applied 
in each case where doubt exists as to the locality of the original production of any fi^rine.^* 
It consists in tracing the piece back to its first generadon and then In considering the fabric 
and, to some extent, the distribution of its first generation examples. Our search for a 
mechanical unit of classification has also brought us to a converse approach, that of dealing 
with the range of derivative production in foreign centres,** There is every reason to expect 
that we may gradually build up a well-documented picture of a fascinating web of influences 
and of trade. Such evidence is, in a sense, of a much more positive kind than that gained 
from mere exports and imports in as much as the pieces concerned, though of foreign origin, 
were actually made in the places where they exerted their influence and found their markets. 
Nor is derivative foreign production confined to provincial towns. Most main centres in¬ 
dulged, to a greater or less degree, in reproducing fbre^ pieces that were popular at the time 
within their own borders, By no means negligible is the value of the chronological cross¬ 
checks established between fabrics as a result. 

This brings us finally to the difficult question of the chronology of terracottas. It seems 
certain that derivative production must often have lengthened enormously the period over 
which a single series continued to be made, but there is no ready yardstick by which one 
can determine whether a figurine chat extends, shall we say, over four generations was in 
production for four years or forty or, for chat matter, for a much longer period. The picture 
must be built up sWly and painstakingly in each case. More advanced details in the re¬ 
working on derivative moulds may sometimes betray the much later date of the figurines 
made them. ** Also, the range in date su^csted by the contexts in which examples of a 
figurine occur,®’ coupled occasionaiiy with such chronological evidence as, for example, that 
afforded by mechanically or stylistically related plastic heads on vases and dated foreign deriva¬ 
tives, may even now sometimes present a tolerably complete idea of the length of the period 
over which it continued to be made. It is clear, however, that an isolated context will only 
date some point in the period when the f^urine was in production and can afford no more 
than a Umirm ante quern for the start of that production. Conveisely, a corresponding discre¬ 
tion needs to be used in employing stratified terracotta purines themselves to date the material, 
found with them. 

R. V. Nicholls. 

“ P. 8«». 

" Ja»trow, <U. to, 86. 


** p-«!. 

*’ ty partieuUriy HapeU XI 365 ft 



EXCAVATIONS AT STAVROS, ITHACA, IN 1937 

(PLATSS 46-49) 

For tJir«c weeks of May-Junc 1937 excavations of limited extent were conducted at Stavros 
in northern Ithaca.^ The main site was a small area immediately below the villag:e square to 
the south-west, where chance finds by the proprietor cf the land, followed in 1936 by a trial 
excavation, had revealed the presence of Greek graves and a Bronae Age deposit 

Stavros lies on a narrow ridge commanding the bays of Phrikes to the east and Polls to the 
west. Along this ridge must at all times have run the route from the south of the island to 
Pelikata * and the fertile valley of Kalamos. Below the ridge, to the south west, there is a good 
water-supply at Asprosykia,® where late Hclladic sherds are recorded. The existence of large 
dressed blocks lower down the slope at the head of the valley, and of other blocks and rock- 
cuttings ^rther westwards, towards Polis Bay, suggests that a not inconsiderable town stood 
here in classical times. 

Our hopes of finding an undisturbed Bronze Age deposit were early disappointed, for in 
every part of the area (see plan, pig. i) Greek graves had been dug. In many cases these 
rested directly on the rock, which was nowhere more than 155 metres below the surface. 
Above, below, and beside die graves, at all levels, Helladic pottery was found. This was in 
very bad condition—only one vessel could be reconstructed—but in quantity, epecially of 
coarse domestic ware, it considerably exceeded the later wares. In two trenches the Helladic 
ware seemed to have some connection with agglomerations of stones (in which, however, even 
the most willing eye could see neither wall nor pavement); at the south-east end of Trench i 
there were also Greek sherds among, though not below, the stones; in Trench 14, however, 
the earlier deposit was unmixed at the lowest level, and Che large quantity of coarse pottery 
showed greater variety of shape than elsewhere. No difference in shape or fabric could be 
observed between the pottery from this unmixed level and that fiom higher levels in the same 
trench or from the rest of the site. As at Polis, ^ it proved impossible to assign the coarse pottery 
to any particular part of the Bronze Age, but there was in addition enough levigated ware to 
enable us to state that the area was Inhabited, If sparsely, in Early, Middle, and Late Helladic 
times. 

The majority of the graves dated from the fifth and fourth centuries (see below). In 
Trench 7, lying on the rock, appeared the bottom course of a wall running north and south, with 
the beginning of two short cross-walls to the east. The wall was composed of large partly 
dressed blocks, and others lay near it in some disorder (see plan, fig. 2). The most southerly 
block had two dowel-holes in its upper face, one of which was stiU filled with lead. Beside the 
top of the northern cross wall lay Grave XI, a fifth-century child burial. At the southern end 
of the main wall, o*io m. above its base, was found a bronze kylix of* Hellenistic * type, much 
corroded- The presence of grave and kylix (the latter also probably from a grave) su^ests 
that the building to which the wall belonged was ruined before the area came to be used for 
burials, Le. not later than the early fifth century. The pottery found here was mixed black glaze 
(some sherds certainly not earlier than fourth century) and Helladic. The extent and purpose 

' The wu conducted ustder the oTMib Benioo, to whose advice I have bed cop g andy indebted durijis and 

priiv ihc excavatioo and M wbcae jentfodty I owe the opporiunity of publishing its results. 

* BSA XXXV : ft. 

* VIU lofia, 

‘ BSA xxxnt 1 . 
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of the building could not be ascertained; trenching to the east on the line of the cross-walls 
failed to pick up any continuation and to north and south the area had been disturbed by 
modem terracing. 

THE ORAVIS 

In all, fifteen graves were found, four outside the main area. Fourteen were tile graves, 
the fifteenth a simple earth burial. Both types are, of course, common enough all over Greece 
and, in view of Professor Robinson's massive study of the great numbers Ibund at Olynthus,* 
a few words will suffice here. The tile graves were of simple construction; the body was laid 
out at full length on two overlapping tiles, and covered by two or three more, sometimes 



Fio. 2.—HsLceNic Wall, Tiunch 7. Fio. 3.— Graves 1 , 11 , III, and V. 


with half a tile set upright at head and foot. The cover-dles were in some cases l^d fiat over 
the body, in others leant up against each other to form a gable.* All the tiles were slightly 
curved, the majority narrowed towards one end, and some preserved traces of red paint on their 
inner side. The graves of infants consisted of a single or half-tile beneath, with half a jar to 
cover the body. As a rule the dead lay facing west,’ but there were exceptions- 

Within the excavation proper there were two main groups of graves, 1 , 11 , III, and V in 
Trench i (see plan m. s)> and IV, VII, VIII, and IX in Trench 14 (no. 4). Grave VI, in 
Trench 2, had been disturbed, perhaps in antiquity, and was quite empty; Grave X, the earth 
burial, lay in Trench 11. Grave XI was the infant burial mentioned as lying beside the wall 


* XI. 175 tUe frava of t]ii» kind and 106 earih \msMs w»e excavated; type* of tile grave* are 

iA chap. 3 (especially p. t6i) and iUiistraied on pi LXl. Other sites: Rhiisocu, Ure, and Ptjfit ceMin PsHm/rm 
JtioUMn 4 f. 5 Goeinih, North Ometeiy, AJA XXXIV (1930), 417 i Kepballaua, AS 193®. 4 and fij- 41, 1 933, n*. a. 

Aaother greve at Stavros, BSA XL a (. 

* riATB 46. And compare RobiiUdB, Ue, eit. and AE 1933. f<g> 4 * • 

* Sm P^feucc RotHASon’s remarks, m. eit. 140. and table (ig. 34. 
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in Trench 7. The remaining graves lay farther afield, XII, containiog the skeleton of an 
infant, just beneath the supporting wall of the village square (Trench 16 on plan), XIII to XV 
beside the road leading down towards Polis Bay. 

Grave I (plate 46 a and b). 

This grave lay on the rock 5*8 m. below datum (1*3 m. below the present surface). Its 
two lower tiles each measured x*o m. by 0*495 ni.,® the narrow end of the upper tile over^ 
lapping the lower 023 m. Six cover-tiles, each 0 60 m. long, stood gable-wise above the bc>dy, 
and a short tile stood upright at each end, that at the head being supported by three stones. 
At the east end was a thick layer of charcoal, mixed with animal bones and a few sherds; a 
lamp (plate 47 i) lay outside at the west end. The skeleton lay at full length facing west; 
the skull was crushed, and the bones of the feet were in some disorder. A bron2e kyiix 
(plate 47 a) stood beside the right hand. 

Grave 11 (plate 46 c). 

Grave 11 lay not quite parallel to Grave I and some 0 80 m. to the south of it. Its two 
cover-tiles lay flat over the body, and perhaps for this reason the skeleton was very badly 
crushed. With it was found the much corroded head of a plain bronze pin. 

Grave III. 

The two lower tiles lay on the rock 0*75 m. to the west and a little to the south of Grave II. 
The two curved cover-tiles lay flat, and there was a short upright tile at each end, propped up 
with stones. The total len^ of the grave was 175 m., its breadth 0*44 m., narrowing 
slightly at the west end. The earth above it showed signs of burning. B^dcs the skeleton, 
which was very crushed, the grave contained a few sherds (which had probably percolated in 
with the surrounding earth) and a small bronie coin. 

Grave V. 

This grave, of similar construction, lay parallel to and o*6o m. south of Grave III. It 
measured i 80 m. by 0*55 m., the tiles, exceptionally, being of the same width throughout, and 
straight, not curved, at the ends. The skeleton was in a feir state of preservation and faced 
west There were no gifts inside the grave, but a small r.f lekythos (plate 47/) lay outside at 
the west end. 


Traces of burning were observed above all the graves in this group, and a thick layer of 
yellow clay, which was also present, is probably to be associated with them. This may have 
been laid down to seal the burials, * but was not sterile, containing an admixture ofHelladic as 
well as classical sherds. 

The second group of interments was more complex; Grave IV had been directly super¬ 
imposed on Grave VII, and human bones and complete but shattered vases lay in disorder 
round and over the p’aves and in the adjacent Trench ii. There was, however, no clear 
chronolcgical distinction between upper and lower burial, intact and disturbed graves, and they 
may well have been roughly contemporary.*® 


* ume SIM u Ehe tUo of ih« Itua (FalAiokasiro) ^rave, see n. 5, Kepballenlz. 

Clay was onployod inNbnvegiaA ihi^burials u a preservative. 

For superimposed nearly contemporary buriala ai OlyniKus see Robinson, ep. ei{. 135 159. 
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Grave IV (plate 46 d and above Grave VII in fio. 4). 

The broken covcr-til« of this grave were fbond in disorder only half a metre below the 
surface of the ground {8*35 m, below datum). The lower tiles, however, were intact, vnth an 
overall measurement of 1*75 m. by 0*55 m. (narrowing to 0*46 m.). On them lay three 
skeletons in the usual extended position, facing west. *^0 lay superimposed in the centre, 
the third a little to one side. There were no gifts in the grave. A small Corinthian trefoil 
oenochoe lay nearby, but the fact that this is probably the earliest of the complete vases found 
would seem to preclude the possibility of its association with a grave which must be later at least 
than the one below it 
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Fio. 4.— Gravss VII, VIII, an© IX. 
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Grave VII (plate 46/^. 

The cover-tiles, which were badly broken, were almost touching the lower tiles of Grave IV. 
The grave was long and narrow (i >8o by 0 48 m.), and contained a single skeleton, which was 
much damaged and lacked a head; a few teeth were found where the head would be. Beside 
the dead lay a bronze kyibt (plate 47 A), and to the south were found a steadte bead and 
two unpainted Corinthian pyxides (pic. 6 a) which may have belonged to this interment. 

Grave Vni. 

Aligned with Grave VII and some 0-40 m. cast of it lay another grave at approximately 
the same level (8*60 m. below datum). Exceptionally, the western end was the broader and 
the dead faced east, The cover-tiles were much broken, the lower intact and rather broad 
(overall measurements, 1*82 m. by 0*63-0-58 m.). The skeleton was complete; beside it were 
ibvnd a corroded iron finger-ring, a silver coin of Sicyon, and a ribbed black-glaze mug with 
one handle (plate 49 d). 

Grave IX. 

South and west of Graves IV and VII, as shown in no. 4 and plate 46 d and/, were several 
laige undressed stones. South again from these, from about the level ^ Grave IV, quantitie 
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of bones and complete but broken pots came to light, and at 9*13 m. below datum, after the 
removal of some of the smaller stones, appeared the bottom tiles of another grave; there was no 
trace of any cover-tiles, On the tiles (which together measured X‘6o by 0'55-o*48 m,) lay 
three more or less complete skeletons in proper articulated order and many other scattered 
bones. Nine skulls in all were collected ; there was unfortunately no evidence bearing on the 
chronological relationship of the interments in this small but congested space. A curiou£y cut 
piece of sandstone (fio. 5), which was found with the bones, may possibly have served as a 
marker or tombstone; if so, the nine persons buried here were probably of one family. 

The following objects were found in and about this grave: 

Snnzi : A mirror, handles and bases of two kylikes, a thin and corroded coin. 

Jm 5 er ; One shattered bead. 

Ttrraeotta: Thirteen beads, 

: Corinihian: squat trefoil oenochoe, tall trefoil oenochoe, miniature bowl. 

Black Cloze: miniature lekythos, high-handled jug, kylii, two kotyiai, small bowl. 
UnpainUd: globular jug. 

Half a large krater containing bones, which was found near by, may also be part of this 
burial-complex. 

Grave X. 

Trench 11, the eastward continuation of Trench 14, produced many bones, complete 
vases, and pieces of tile; the femiliar yellow clay was also present. No tiles were found in situ^ 
nor could the number or situation of the graves to which they had undoubtedly belonged be 
detemuned. At the east end of the trench, however, where it abutted on the road, a curious 
dip in the clay layer proved to be connected with a burial; a skeleton was found extended 
on the bare rock facing west. An iron nail, much corroded, lay beside the dead.^* This 
simple grave was covered with a layer of yellow clay. 

Grave XI. 

This infant grave was found in Trench 7, among fragments of tiles from, presumably, other 

graves. The skeleton lay on a single tile, with an unpainted lidded pot (flats 49/} by its side ; 

no cover, rile or pithos,.survived. On the breast was a remarkable and puzzling obiect (see 
below). o j V 

Grave XII (plate 46 g). 

mother infant grave, was foimd by schoolchildren, during the excavation, just south 
square. On two small tiles lay the skeleton of an infant just getting its fiist 
teeth. No gifts were found with it; the bones were covered by the necks and mouths of two 
coarse jars, 

Graves XIII to XV. 

n graves, reported by workmen, were dug lower down the road towards Polis 

Jiay. Ail were of the usual type. Grave XIII contained only a skeleton, Grave XIV a 
skdeton and Ae Ump, plate 47 <r. Grave XV, the only offering in which was a very smaU 
corroded bronze com, was remarkable for contoining, besides a complete skeleton, an extra 


‘I Oq a pottibU torabwooe from OI/Athus see of. eii. 13$ f. 

An iron Mil wa* found m grave 5 at Camarina, Md iX (1699), 856. 
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CATALOGUE 


A. GRAVE GROUPS 

Grave I. 

Bronzt. 

(t) Kylix 47 d)> H. o*it3 ra., D. of rim 0*085 span from handle lipio lip n*i6? m. An aTnifta identical 

vesKi, probably from Galaxidi, is data by Sieveking to the third century.^’ Fool omi haodles of idenucal tyoo vere found 
byMarinatos in K<phalla)ia»‘* a difleretu * model also IVom Iihaca, is UJustfated by Staokelbers ** The f^ee of nianu- 
faciciro was probably Corinih, and the Stavroe example «ae hardly be laur than the fourth coirury.^* 

Tena£^ttc. 

(a) Lamp (eLATa47i). H. 0*035 cs** of base 0 044 m. Handle misnne, concave raised base. Glaze sireaky, 
ihadiD^ from Mack by way of brown and Uue to Rakish. A»ra Type Vll, daied by Howland co very late or early 
fourth eenrury.’* PosKbly Cc^ihias (Uk fabric It loo bad for coniemporary AtiUV 

Grave HI. 

Broni$. 

Coin. Cbv. Fecnate head (Ariemis?) facias r. Rev. Thunderbolt upright ia field; to riebi, reading downwards, 
ArAeOKAB. t t- a 

Syracusan, 304-989 a c.. r/ Head, HN,* ide-j, BMC Corn, Sifi^f, 1 99] no. 492. Ndiber paraUel is exact. The StnToa 
cwn seems a cros Wween the silver rype with the head of Kore as obverse and the third period bronze with ihe fulo^ 
aa revme; but BAZIAEOS may have bem obscured by corrosion, for Asathocles and Ithaca see Phitarch, de str. nim. nua. 
t 4 ,B. 

Grave V. 

PoUeiy. 

R.f. squat lekythos {n..ATa 47/), H. 0*102 ai. On neck, rays; shoulder, ^ and tongue; under handJ^pli^ie. 
la panel, 1 . head of woroaa weanng spheodone, r. head of woman wearing Persian cap; So centre omphaloe (r), Early 
fourth century, probably Attic.^ 

Grave VIT. 

(1) Lekanis, unpainied. shattered to be reconstructed. D. of base 0*079 m,. estimated D. of rim o-t 9 m. Two 

nbboQ bandies aei sllgbcly obliquely to the rim. Thin ibbric, soft pale yellow clay. Corinthian. Many amilar examples 
from the North Ceuteiery, Corinth, and miniature vasea from the Poners^ Quarter, all m Old Corinth museum. For shape, 
ef, .Vsrrscsew&bs fig. t86. Fifth ceatury. 

(sj Pyscii (no. $ a), bd nussutg. mserved: base, handles, pan of rim, I>. of base 0*0451^* Unpointed except for 
red hnc round base. Oinaihian, (mh century.’* 

Bronit. 

(9) Kylix (plats 47 ^). A twin to (be vase from Grave I. 


Sum. 

(4) Steatite bead (no. 7 e). Leatoid,slightly more convex on lowersde. D. o*oi 7 ro. figure^-eighi sinking round 
thread>hole on upper skle. 


** BfMtta der pl* 44> 

“ AS 1939, pi. 18, 

** Grditr dtf m//nm rf LIV 1; VII for dating and provenience. 

Other paiaJJets; nradurt 1165, pi. 66, 5; I am iodeoted to Mis Benton for ihb reference and for the foUowuu 
reforcnees to books not at prcKni available to me; 'Hmiparrnd ^vud 1935, pi. 20,15, a handle from Dodona; Lee, Areh 
XX)U(I 49,£loi& Ithaca, now in (he B.hC.; Calaioffit^BtatuaintiftM€lnfi«iU»Mu 4 ttnn^Artai 6 andrefi. ad. Ue. 

>• I Am sn^bted to Mis Talcott for this relbreooe. See also Broneer, CbrnUA 2 V 9. 

’* CoQ^i^ OIjidMi V, pi. t39, QOA 393^ also Patrooi, Xn CewUo ndf ItaHa m^idmalt 70 f. and fig. 49 (there 
called faestan). 

’• &. (i) Bom the Potters’ Quarter, Corinth, Newhall, AJA XXXV 18, fig. >6; (u) from Rluisona, and Fifth 
Cnlwy rellay, pi. is, 83. 
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Gra^-e VIII. 

Fatiety. 

(:) On&handjedmug (pcATC49d). H, 0175 m. Central kaol>insi<t« toe, handle iplHittupper end. Ribbed, eoed 
quaucy black giase, red waih under bate. Atiic, or Corinthian istiuiing Atiic, laie fifth or early fburOi century.** 

Msial. 

( 4 ) Silver coin. Obv. Dove fiyiog, to 1 . Rev. Indeeiphtfable. 

pbol, D. p-o: 2 in., very thin and worn. Sicyonian, 400^33 a.c., cf. ^ f. 

($; Irennnferrinf (no. yd). Badlycorrodn. EKiemaid. oosym. Bnd oval, lenfth0003m., max, widthO'OiSm. 



Fio. 6 .—Sections of Corinthian Vases. 


(«) 



(f) 

VII (a), {b) IX (I), {c) IX (8). 


Scale i : 2. 


Grave IX. 

FoUtiy. 

Coriniidan 


oenochoe (rjo. 6 i), H. without handle, 0 043 m. Low raised baae, body carlnatcd at bdly and 
Sto shoulder ud middle of body, thin red lines; from neck to shoulder, faiat rays. Early 

^ H, o«! 11 m. Buff clay, rough labric, string marks 

^ flat base and wdWefined wheel marte made. The handle rises slightly above the rim. Lip, neck and about half of 
body covered m ibm black. Late fifth century,** 

.(3) h^iaturc bowl (atAta 4fl), D. 0 084 m., H. 0 028 m. Ring base, pale Corinthian clay. Worn reddish paint 
on ncn and base. Many similar vases from Potters' Quarter, Corinth. ^ 


Biaek glcuie 

(4) Miiutture lekythos (»la« 48). H. o<o?8 m. Globular body, back-sloMg'neck. Thickish black Elaae with 
Poasibly Attic. 


blue pink wash on base, t'oaipiy Attic. 

. / 5 )»P*h^l«lj<^ (nAiX48). H. with handle, 0-105 m. Black glaze shading to chocolate brown. The shape 
IS ol aietalijc on^ and bronze eramplo are common." Probably fourth raiber tbasi^h catury. 


*• Four examples, of better quality, in the Agora Museum are dated to the ibir* quarter of the fifth centurv • Olnl/ua V 
pl-iSt,SJ7is said to be fourth century. ’> v 

® gfor both shape and decoration AJA XXXV fig. ly, t. 

^ *“ < 5 ld Connth museum; a published example is Cmes* III 4, 

2 ?^ aimilarly s«m«l«ed also occur in Etruria in the fourth century, 
P receette BaudHto Gt^lieln nd Afiisro Gf«iormo Birvu I la i and pl 7 35. " 

nSS* PO'WfV, ffom Kcphallenia, AS 193a, fig. 3 ' late fifth century *; less bulgy and 

unpainted, Patroni, U Caamtea aWf /laJis auriSoaoU, 70 f. ' 
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(6) Kylix (nATS 46). H. 0-97$ m. ?iain seouKircular body, boi oval at the rira. D. c>ia 3 m. between hacvdjea, 
«<09e ED. at ri^ht aa^les. Kifb moulded ba&e, incumed handles lUce l>ron2e kylikes. Oase bluub and lU'eaky. An allied 
type at Rhiuena ** u dated to the fine half of the Iburtb ceoiury, oun la probably later, 

(7) Kecyle 48). H. 0*177 n. Square handles, (hiAnisb fabrie. paint nreaky, bluish aod worn. This shape 

is found troRi (he sixth to the fourth eeniunes.’^ but (be squares handles of our example place it not earlier than the late 
fiAh; it is too bad to be Auk, bvK may be CorintbUn. Compare RhUsona Crave 57, 6 (Bisei Giaa PoUtry pi. XI). 

(S) Kotyle (aLA.Ta 48). H. 0*069 Square haitdla, bulsy shape. The body pace varies from rra to purplish 
brown, the base is nnk-washed, with two black rings. Later than the preceding example t into the fourth century (tee 
WdXXXJXas). . ^ . 

(9) Miniature bowl (plati 48). H. 0 040). High hollow foot, thick &brio. good black ^lase. Attk, early fourth 
ex. from PoUs, let. fit. fa. 14,37, others from Olynthus and Rhltsona." 

(10} Krater (riATi 46), Tw<-ihirdi of body preserved only. Interior painted with good but streaky black; exterior 
browniab, ihading to ptiik and to Uue'black. reserved area under handle. Bolde each handle is a knob, from which 
' spring * diagonal ollvMpraya with leave and incised nem; aootho irtcbed line separate neck from body. There 
arc sinjiar krtote on a oxunm>brai0 from A. Athanaricu, but I know no parallel to (he mode of decoration. Perhaps it 
was the bright idea ofaoroe Ithacan potter? 




FlO. 7.—(d) GRAVfiVlI (4)- 




<7 


7 r 


w 


if— 

■■p 



n 


(^) 42. (e) GftAV* IX (14). (rf) Grave VIII (3). (#) Grave XI (2). 
Scale kLioRTLY over 1:2. 


UnpainUd 

(It) Globular jug. Neck and mouth imssing; preserved H. 0 058 01. Flat raised base, one handle risioj vertically 
Irom shoulder. Tlw fabric, soft buff clay. This should probably be added to the Corinthkn list. 

(: s} Mirror-ease (nArt 48). D. o* 118 m. Three engraved lines, just inside the rim and about balf>way to the centre 
are the sole omamenc There are two riimlar cases in New York,” dated respectively end of fifth and mid 4 ourth century. 

{13) Kyltf > foot and handle pres er ved only (mate 47 e). Probably like the two complete rtamplre , but possibly ol t he 
variant shape illustrated by Stauelherg (see a. 15 tboveh 

TerrasotUi. 

(14) Thirteen beads {wo. 7 e) from a necklace. Plain ovals, pierced longUudinaJly for thresding. No colour preserved. 

Grave X. , 

Mftal. 

Long iron nail. Preserved leagtho 214 m- The head is slightly c«wox. the spike narrows to a point._ 


•* £ 1 ^ GUa fWbry pi. XII, Grave 59,94. See also pi. XVII, I 9 , from Grave 30, pp, 30 ff. and reft. ad. Ue. 
•* Beaton, BSA ydchx 38. 

** Obolhiir V, pL 1 75,874^. RhiBona, Siaef Ciasf XI I. 

** Gsta^0/w M tM MetiyfifliiM Afmvm ^Art, 263 ft., nos. 761 and 763. 
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Grave XI. 

Potteiy. 

(t) L ektne (put* 4^). Rounded base, loop baodlc, lid with oetiral bou. H, 0*07 m.,gritty red fabric, uncrinicd. 
Probably fifth centiiiy, sioco smaller but very almilai (ViMn (be Agora (Agora Museum F. 16742. NN. (8c6) 

are of ibat date. *’ 

Metal and TertacolUL 

( 3 ) Ornament (?) (ne. 7*}. Thispuxalingobjeccconrisuora leaden bar, now broken in three or four places, of which 
the preserved lertgih b o*(9 m. I( Is very slightly curved, flattened on (be under^de, and quite solid and beavy. For the 
first 0'077 to. i( is plain, but for the rest of its leogih it is pierced at trregular btervau by holes through each « which are 
threaded two lengths of natrrow gUc bronae wire. The longest of these is bound round with thinner wire at the end, pro- 
njcnablv j ust below the' head *. On the ends of these wes beads were fixed: i hese axe not piexeed through and in se\*eral 
(M brttka ends of bronse can still be seen In the bole. The beads are of three kinds: seven axe shaped like aeoms, thlneea 
liBe immature^ cottage loaves, and there u one ahanked flower^haped bead with granulations on its spreading surface. 
Sonae beads still show traces « elding or blue colour; the wh^ olyect must once have been bright and gay. 

1 know of 00 parallel fbr this, ft would be heavy and not voy suitable for a loy, and its uape does &oC ni gg r*» an 
ornament** It Is true, as Profbsor Robinson observes,** that the objects buried wit^ children woe oftm not espedally 
nuted to (hem, but this would be equally pusalii^ in an adult grave. 

Grave XIV. 

Terracotla. 

^ “ shorter than in the example from Grave I, but in otho respects the 


two am similar. The paini, which is «ry wwm, is blue^black and streaky, the e)ay aoib*Atde. 
probably early fourth century. 

Destroyed Graves 


Perhaps Corinthian; 



CD broad and narrow baneb, the broad black, the narrow, like the rays, red; Up and are black, Corinthian, 
late fixth or eariv fifth century.** ' • • r , 

H. O'tssm, The body is divided into'melon* slicm, aliemaiely plain (broader at 
ine bouom) and with impressed coneentrk cirds (broader at the top). There is a snail impr^ed palmetto at the bottom 
plain seciton. Good black; red wash with black orcl« on base. Attic, late fifth century; there are exam^ss 
« (his deeorabon on belter pots dated to the third quaner of the eentury." 

(5) , Myuatuce lekythos (f lat* 40 4, H. 0 09 m. Red bands in^e lip. below handle and round belly: handle barred. 
Pine (»le clay. Corinthian, probaWy llfth century. 

(4) h^uture lekythof. As last but smaller, and handle coated, not barred, with red. 

l 5 ) Miniature lekythm (raan 49 ft). Similar but smaller (H. 0*07 m.) and with a reverse curve from neck to shoulder. 
Red OB run, shoulder, belly, and foot. 

(6) Miniature l^ytboa. ^e (wa of oxept that its handle is ted, 

. . “<**yfboi like ( 5 )-( 6 ) have been fouadat rau, at Penchora (I owe this infornuiion to Mr. Dunbabin). and at Corinth, 
both m the PoticfV Qjiarter and in North CemeWy graves. 


a. POTTBRY NOT FROU GRAVES 


No ^tinotion n made in this account between the pottery from dificrent locations, though th« are noted. As already 
stateo, the nntiftcation was much duCurbed and the state cf the pottery such as to render recoostruccion ImpoBible and 
evtt the laMpnaoen of shapes often impracticable. Only a few of (he more ^racteristie or shapely ineces belonjmu? 
lo each period will accordingly be considered here. 


. Brortze Age Coarse Botttry 

a^,.T!j 5 T? °*turaJly ewugh, 1 strong family resemblance between the ware of (bis class found at Stavros and that from 
Wis, Tnl^ad^ and Petikau.** On the whole its quality was inferior to the Polls pottery and much inferior to that from 
j'eiiaata. 1 ne latmc is poor and poorly fired, ftdl of gritt, tome very large; it U cnirably and liable to diaolve in pTam 
-tn* l«8 good sherds were occasionally sntooihcd on the inside, but the outside was Jeft very rough. The colour 

“ Lead and brcmze^l st^Aeui were found in Roman children's grave in Siphnos, BSA XLIV 64. 

Vp, fil, toi, “ 

•' CT. Aatwmfittis 336 a^ fig. tjo (= CVA Hofut I, IIIc, pL 3, 3 ). Another oenoehoe of this group WC 1548) 
was found with a vase by the Pistoxenos Painter. -»s' a s- w « or-y 

» 5 v from K^ 5 hallcnia AS 193*, 4. 3 * *• 

U 4 (. There is aimlar ware from Metaxala, «.g. AS 1933, $8, fig. 35. 
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vyws; most we blu^b^, or red, « (he core, but lie eurlice may b« black, red, onngt-nd, brownish red ©r grey, 
hlue^ey « browmeh yeUow, sevml colours often appeariag on the same ve«L Some 3 * (be piecs of botier quality 
w^»«ed with a ^ib whi^ jbd, and rwo from small ve»eU, both found in Trench i, were dearly made on the v/beel, 
Tbe^ are ihm and h^, (bough the ttbne a rdl vervgri(Cy. Much of (his belter ware U black aad weU**ttWlhed. almost 
surfeces: marks of the polWiina (eofean be seen ob some piece. 

(0 Sm^ Cup (no. 8). H. 0 083 m., D. of base 0 033 m. Ooaiift very gritiy fabric, red sbadmg i© vellov-bfown. 
Pan oltttenjnumiaog, no handle preserved. A small' ho» ’ b set vertically on the rim. Trench 14, com. Wlw datum. 



Bdses. 

Very iew tvere found, and all but one were flat. The escepiion (from Trench 14) was a hirh foot bellowed out beneath. 
There was also one etample (Trench 1) of a high solid flat base. The walb of most ihe smaller vessels rbe almost 
imperceptibly from a Aacemed or even concave base; a few of (be grosser pots hat'e very thick pointed baM which were 
doubtlv intended la be stuck in the ground. 

(9) Raard base (no. 81. Red fabric, well sneotKed but gritty, blackish at the core. Perhapa InAueoced by L.H. Ill 
and to be connected wilb a handle of •■n’liar fabric, 01 den bowl type. TTeneb 14, secood haU^eire. 

Cs) Flat raised base (no. 8), Brownish Ill-cleansed clay, greyish at core. Inner side much worn. Trench 1, second 
balf-metre. 


Handlts. 

Vertical handles were decidedly m the ms^iiy. The commonest type was the flat (or flatdsh) ribbon handle; the 
great uidth and ceoraordiaary flatness of some examples is probably due lo the influence of E.H. and M.K. levigated 
pottery. Ribbon handles ef small pots were attac h ed just below the rira. Other types of vertical handle were the toi^ 
loop, for big vessels, and the broad * eared ’ handle so common at Pdikata.** The most common horiaontal type was 
rioMhaped, the ring being very broad and sometiines square, someiimes oval, In section, like these found on the lag bowls 
ax»d aifcoid jars at Pdikata.^* A ring-ended handle (no. 0(3) > has Macedonian paralleb.** Thera w era many Iw (or feet), 
but in DO is more of the parent vessel pres e rved than the immediate nx>t of the projection. They vary frao gianis 
(0*06 m, wide, o^es m. thick) to dwarfs (0 035 m. wide, 0 016 m. thick), but all btibng^ to very (liick pots. /j 1 are 


broada than diey are long, which suggests lugs rather tbao feet, and better pr e s erved oamples from the fe.H. strata at 


** C/. Heurtley, Mmlaru MaceMa, Caialcgue i€z and lig. 
^ AM iOaeV, pi. $. *0. « £,g. 


7, ‘ Tubular lugs with upturned 
' Vw 11, A 96, a, p. et and flg. a8. 
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Corinth ut clesdy lugs. On a ve*»<l from Meia^aia, however, there are siiniJarly ahapoi «® » c«tay\ beriutioa 
over the Stavroi pieces u lefiUsnatc. In Troch 14 a ivi9*borned example like those from FoJu was found; this too 
nay have been a foot, _ .... 

(4) Eared handle (no. B). Width at lower junction with body 0 047 m. The handle decreases qune ahaiply, and 
(he lo^ formed la smad and tubular. Fabric (hiw but weU’luualied. IVench 14, third halT^roetre. 

(SJ Ring handle (r(o. 0 ). From a dmper v spoo n * D. of ring 0*039 m. Gritry day. Trench ««. 

(8) Flu loop handJe Opo. 5 ). WidA at base 0 03J m. Good labric, black and well polished. Probably from a 
Bnall iwodiandlM bowL Trench 14, third hair'metre. . . , . , 

{yl Lug (rfc. 8). Width at base 0*064 m. Black at core, surface brovm, inside of pot red. A comparatively slender 
example from Trench i, ab^ wooes. 


Rims, 

Rim sherds were very numerous, especially in Trench 14. Some of the very coarse examples aimply tapered off 
vertically, others of equally gTO» fabric were mote or Is sharply of&eii these probably belonged to large jars «• deep 
bowls (compare BSA XXXv, fig. 93, ^ and pi. 5, 99), some of the foraer shape to fla^boitomed codiiag-pota** The 
rocs of somewhat ihmser veseeb were often slightly everted, ftartened on top and adorned with incised liM; etben were 
slightly o ff ^ Rim ^erds from smallc pots, though aumereus, were very small, though it could be made out that some 
at^iKc finer ecamplea bad belonged to closed or semi’Closed vessels. In general, their clay was better cleansed and 
haHer, their surface smoother, and khesr colour mere uniform. Some oamples, by the greater elegance and aniculatien 
of the shape, revealed the influence of levigated pottery.** 

(8) Rim (no. 8). Top edge crinkled, mottled red surface. Trench t, among stons. 

(9) Offset rim (Fro. 8). From a large bowl (?). Trenehs.. 

(TO) Bowl rim (no 8}. Black and wdUpolUhed. Trench 14. 

(11) Rim from small jar (?) (no. 8). Ribbon handle attached at the mouth; possibly wheel-made. Trench 1, 
second hajr*metre. 

DtamUhn. 

A small scrw of this ware were ornamCDted with pellets, knobs (m one case there was a knob at the base of a vertical 

ribbon handle), inciW lines, and bands of applied thurntylmpreaslons. 

Earl^ Belkdic 

Of the few pieces that could be wdth certainty aKribed to thisperiod Ae most rwmerous were grooved ribbon handles 
of Ae type common at Pelikata.** All these were unpainted. Two fabrics could be distioguished, one buff, pinkish at 
the core, not always wdl lerigaied but haid, Ae other jrinklsh, blue m the break and much softer. Large flat oases from 
closed voaeU were found A both {Uwia, one showing traces of red cn Ae outride. Two Aon^joinmg pi e ca of the same 
red«8laaed bowl were found in Trench X. . 

(10) Bowl (FIATS 49 <). TbianiA fabric, soft yellow cla^red*painted ioride and out. Two Aort ribbon handles jom 
the vBel just below (be rim, branebmg slightly at the top. Trench >, stone area. 


stone area. 


Middlt Hslladic 


Most of the Middle Helladic pieca were recognis^e as such only by Aeir Aape, handles again predominating. Tb 
one scrap of doubtful grey Mmyan and a few nvau*paicted Ama The fabric was pale yellow or bun, sw but 


was one scrap of doubtful grey Mbyan and a few nvau>pamted Aerda The fabric was pale yellow or butt, sott out not 
A-cleans^; the painted pieca and some of Ae plain had a tbin creamy slip. 

(13) Rung bandle (no. s o). PinkI A ratha thick Ikbric, Traea of red across its base. Trench 11. 

^4) Homed handle (n«. to). WidA 0 05 m. A semi>circular depresrion divide this broad flat handle Into two 
• . TreoA r; esuunpla from elsewhere in this treoA and'&omTrencbas, 14, ij, and 18. 

(tj) Bottom balfof handle (no. 9). Pale y^w clay, purplish-black matt stripes running vertically down its outside. 

^(16) Base of ribbon handle from low carinated bowl (no, 9). WidA o 098 m. Two hofuontal bars in dull black 
across Ae base. Prom ibc same. 

(17) Lip of bowl (no. 9). Pale cl ay, pur^lA-black paint. Two honao&tal lina, between wbich elongated losenges. 
From tbe same. 

(18) Handle Aerd (no. 9). WidA 0*045 ^ ^ diagonal latuce-patiem in purphA-blaek. From 

the same. 

(19) Carinated Aerd, painted with Irregular horisontal lines in matt purplish-biao: on creamy Ap; interior very 
well fifv^ed. From the same. 

(ao) Neck sherd of large pitchv (no. 9). Paint and Ap asprecedmg, but undoubtedly wheehmade. From (be same. 


Lau HellsdicUI 


Such Mycenaean Aerds as could be recognised were nelAcr early nor voy late. WiA tbe posrible exception of one 
niece all seemed to be of local manufacture, reeembling the ware from Polls and Trilangada, but Ae condirion of all pieces 
wij poor and little paint was pnserved. ^pes which could be recognised inchsded Ae kylix, bowl on high foot, krater, 
deep bowl, low concave-sided bowl wiA horisontal handle, piriform j'ar, and pUeber. 

*♦ 1033.87, fig. $4, B8, 19 . *’ RW XXXIX, pi. i,fl8. *• AFj 9 S 3 ,®.f«-S 5 . 

** Tbii IS also clearly visible in XrohallCAia, ag. AS 193$, 87, fig. 34. 

•• Also at Zygouries, sp. cU. pL IV 4-6, VI 5-.^ 
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Pooc. D. 0114 m. Spmdii^ with central beneath, black coaled. 'TVench i, third hair*aelfe. 

^ 98 ) Pool. Erdsated D. e. 0*07 m. Upper eur&ce once painted with rin^, lower coaove, ndng SradujJly 
rim to eenire. fVoia the same; second half-metre. 

^3) Stem, from Zymuries«rypc kylix, ucpaiaied; central sinyeg below. 

Inm are aeveraJ other pieces of teei and Qunerous siema: sorao of the iherter of these may have belong not to 
kylikes but to bowk like BSA XJOCJX p). 4, S3, There were no ringed eUtn^, 

Footed howls.*^ 

B Clouble foot (no. to). Paleyellow fabric, traces ofred paint mside the vessel aod at iunction with foot. Treneb 11. 
&ngle fool (no. to). Round In aecilon, btii oihmvise similar 10 Iasi. Unpaimed. Troich 7. 

© ^ 


<«5) (i6) (»8) 



FjG. 9 .—Painted Sherds, 15-18, ao, M.H.; 26-37, Ill; no nguber, pRorb^CBOMErftjo 

(p. 240). ScAU 1: 2. 

Kraters and kowU. 

Kraien were reMescnted by rims, conoave-sidod bowU by a piece of rim with half a handle. There were many bandies 
from deep bowls aaa a few painted sherds. 

(s6) Bowl sherd (nc. Soft piakiab day, (races of creamy slip, washy red-brown paint. Trach j. 

(a?) (no. 9). fWt clay, worn olack paint; Inside coat^, otitade patterned. The whe<l<naxfa make the anvle 
of the^attera quite dear ; ideniifieotkei from so amall and cnrelm a piece cannot be certain, but a late variant 
IIIBfCi) of any of the following ** would be poanble: mult^Ie stem paitem, cooceatrie semidides. triewUd ardi. 



Piriform jars or aiabastra. 

Rims only were found, and these might belong to either shape. One piece was coated with erackly black glaae of 
such good quabty as to suggest that the vessel was ether of otlier date (at the latest early lllb) or, more probably, 
imported. 

(sd; Of&et rim. Hard buff clay, thick lustrous black glass. Trench 11. 

Hydriae, pitchers^ att^hemd jm. 

These were identified by th^ base (one, a ring base, was covered in a creamy slip), bandies, both vertical and loop 
hocisonial, and neck sherds; one of (he latter once bore a black band below the rim, two oihen from tbeir dark gritty 
fabric were probably late in ibe series. 


Cf, A& > 9 $ 9 , figs. 4 and 18, d from Oikopeda in Rephallenia. 

4S See Jruruiwk, M^srPiOeen Ftile’y, dnelMif and ClaM^&d<iM, motive* 43, Ss. 
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Pr&Uy^^omitTie 


Tbb period was scaoUIy resresented by nine hi^h Teet froca * Polb ’ bowls or kaaiharM,** the rim of a mug> and one 
pauemed sherd (no. 9, no ouii&r). 


Cla5Si£<U 

The hulk ofthe cUssieai pottery was plain black glaae, Hide If any of which can be dated much beloK (be end of (he 
&hb century. This k not surprising, since the area was dearly a eemettry, and pieces of vases found wicbla ii might be 
evpecied (o be eontemporary with tie burials, with which they were no doubt connected. Some pieces were Attic, some 
probably Corinthian, and fbr others a South Italian origin is possible. By comparison with the naienal found tn (be 
l^benian Agora, doivn to and including Wert Slope ware, the glare of the Suvios sherds was very poor, more brown Chan 
hit « t and blue and screaky. Ware of umilar quality is not uncommon at Coria(h ** and blue and streaky ^laae was 
common at Rhitsooa. Mrs. Ure ** remarked 00 the likesiess between Boeotian and South Italian pottery b thu rospect. 
and (here may well b« parallds to (he Stavros black glaae is south Italian museums which I have not visited. Zi is, of 
course, possible ** (hat Ithaca manufactured its own wares b this as b earlier periods. 



Fro. xo.—1$, 14, 24, 25. Middle HEUJkDrc Handles akd Lais Hblladic III Feet. 
29-34. Sections op Hblladic Pottery. Scale i : s. 


Except for a (ew scraps ofWest Slope ware, all thb and from smalt vases, there were no patterned pieces. The botyle 
was the most common shsiM found; othos were the leky thos, kraier, bowl, and plate. The only large p^es are illustrated 
b b no. to, and descril^ below. 


Koryle base. 
Kotyle base. 
Socyk base. 
Kocyle bate. 


Trtt^ I. 
Pale clay, 


rather like 


Thick brown glaae; reserved red'Washed area inside and out. Trench 11. 

Brown glase withb, outside plain. Pron the same. Both probably fiAh emury. 

' Heavy ’ ** shap&sl^tly isoulded foot. Glaze bhwsh but quite truck. 

Bulgy shape.** This screaky glaze, pbk.wazhed centrzl area inside. 

Corintbian. Trench t. 

(34) Bowl base. loterbr unpainted, pink wash outside base, 
of ibelMy curve. Trench 1. 

J 34) Bowl, rim and half of body preserved. Thb bluish glaze, yellow clay. For shape cf. &Sd XXXIX fig. t?, 3 
misdc), 

{3:) to (34) probably fourth century. 


Glaze btentionally meaky, paling towards (he bottom 


•• BSA XXXIX pL S, S 5 ^, pi. 9 e (ratored). 

** From the fifth*eeatury tomb at Gheliotomylos and from the chamber tomb, Corinth III ft, figs. 43 and 241 
raspeciively. 

** .Sum and Fifth Centwy PoU^fiom RkUsona 74 f. 

** As Miss Benton rightly po b ts out co me. 

*' For these terms see 3 o«fXXXJXqBf. 
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Meial. 

Four small br«u« coias w«r« Tound, one in Trench 1, three ia Trench Q, all paper>thtn from cocroston. Olher frag* 
meniary bronae objects were two luUs, of the umplat type (irenchea 7 and ti), and pan of a kyin; handle (Trench i>. 
A mare inierestini fragmou \vas the upper end of a brooze knife. 

(SS) Knife bUde (no, ti). Three bolee are preserved fer the attachment of the handle; nails still remain in tw’o 
of thm. It was found in Trench t4 and may be Mycenaean. Compare Blegeo, fig. 99$, from Tomb 

XXXVII, with 3 nvets, and see Wace, CkanArf Tmh al 189 f 

(SdJ Iron cooking utensil {no. 11). Length preserved o 08^. The tang suggests that there was once a wooden 
hatwe, the curve at the other end (hat the objeoi was a spoon. Though it is not unlike the sirigil handle OfynlAuf X pi. 
XXXIIl 534, a tang would be out of place on a sirigiJ. 


SiafU. 

A two-edged flint flake was found in the 193d trial excavation; the matenal is ^enilTul in Ithaca. A »mall flake of 
obsidian (probably Medan) was found in the unmixed bronze age deposit 10 Trench t4. 



Tio. II.—35, 36. Bronze Knife and Iron Spoon (?). 



41. Look Weicpct. Scale: 


2 


(39) Head of a bene oin. 0 .0*000 m. D. ofpin 0 003 m. Trench 4. 

(38) Ribbed bead. L. 0*022 m. ^tside dlaraeirr 0*009 Treocn 3. 

T^rrara/ia. 

{99) Bead. Cylindrical. L. 0*02 m. D. 0*013 m. Brownish ill<leansed clay, apparently unpainted. Trossh 6. 
{40; Loom-werghi. Square-baaed pyramidal shape wicb rounded cemera. H. 0*033 m, Ease 0*033 m. Trench 9. 
441) Loom-weight (no. 11). Max. L. 0*06 m. It is flat, with two asynunctrkally placed impreaaed circles on one 
face. Very soft pina febric. Trench s. 

T\vo ocher broken loom*we«hts, in type and siae very like (40) above, were also (oued in Trench 1, and with them a 
broken terracotta shell, unpainted. 

G/ass. 

(4a) Bead (no. 7 i). L. 0*0: m. The outer stripes are yellow, the sitddle ones blue, the central ‘ cable * band Nue 
and white. Trench it. 


CONCLUSION 

The Bronze Age material, though in a shattered and disturbed condition, is sufficient in 
bulk to make it reasonably certain that its presence is due to habitation on the spot. Prehistoric 
Ithacedians, like those of the present day, seem to have lived kwut) 56 v wherever climatic, 
agricultural, or economic considerations suggested. Beyond revealing the site of one such 
Kcbun, our material adds nothing to the facts about Bronze Age Ithaca gained from the larger 
excavations at Polls and Pelikata. 

In Greek times the site was a cemetery; the setdement to which it belonged was probably 
farther towards Polis Bay (sec p. 227). The earliest object associated with a burial is the small 
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ocnochoe found near Grave IV, the latest the Syracusan coin from Grave HI. No other 
article of grave furniture was demonstrably as late as this coin, and the majority dated the 
late fifth or early fourth century. Tile graves arc known from the sixfo century, but at 
Corinth the type does not become common until the late fifth century, and no Rhitsona 
example is datable earlier than 440; « at Olynthus, too, the majority of such graves dace from 
the same period as the Stavros ones. At this time the number of grave gifts was, m m«t areas^ 
less than in earlier periods (J owe this observation to Professor Robinson); Connth was an 
exception, and it is perhaps significant that in the only Stavros grave (IX) with many gifts> 
undoubted Corinthian objects were common. 

In general, it may be said that the ties between Corinth and Ithaca, so strong m the 
eighth and seventh centuries,^* were still close in the fourth- The handsome bronze kylikes 
were probably made at Corinth, much of the pottery is certainly Corinthian. Miss Benton 
suggests ” a Corinthian colonisation of northern Ithaca, and cert^y some explanation is 
needed of the predominance, curious at this peibd, of non-Attic vases among the finds. If 
some of the rather poor quality black glaze pottery is in foot not local but of South Italian ongm 
this need not surprise us; Ithaca must at all times have been a stage on one sea-route to Magna 
Graecia, and during the Peloponnesian War the tide of cheap pottery might well have set from, 
west to east. 

Helen Waterhouse. 


•* OlynUw XT 160, and rererAC<s ad. he. 

aad AftA PeUery, 4 f., . 

" IUb«ruoa ui SS^ XLIIZ, 


« AJA xxxrv (193c), 403 ff. 

00. ril. ^lap. 4. 

« iS4XXXfXa2. 



LATE MINOAN WARRIOR-GRAVES FROM AYIOS lOANNIS 
AND THE NEW HOSPITAL SITE AT KNOSSOS 

(PLATBS 50-56) 

These five tombs, discovered by chance during the last two years, have an importance out 
of all proportion to their size and the wealth of their contents. They comprise (see Map, 
Pio. 1) (i) at Ayios loannis, a solitary ‘ shaft-grave * ^ with bronze weapons of early Ule 
Minoan type, but no vases; and (2) on the site of the new Hospital, a group of four * tombs 
(three ‘ chamber-tombs ’ and a ‘ shaft-grave’) containing bronze weapons, together with Late 
Minoan 11 vases which provide much fresh information about the pottery of the period. 

None of the five tombs had held more than one, or at the most two, bodies: that at 
Ayios loannis, and all except Tomb I on the Hospital site, evidenUy belonged to wamoR 
buried with their arms. The bronze helmet from Tomb V (sec p. 256 and plates 50-52) is 
not only the first of the Bronze ^e from Crete, but the only one of ic type from the Aegean; 
and it has important bearings upon the origins of early metal helmets in the rest of Europe to the 
west and north. The arms, and notably the large fighdng-spears (pigs. 8 and 12, plats 53) 
found in all four of the ‘ warrior-graves *, represent the finest collection of Bronze Age weapons 
known from Crete, and throw new light on the military equipment of the last phase of the 
Knossian Empire.* 

suihow wish 10 «pre« iheif very deep grttitude to Dr, N. PUion, Epb« of Antiquitiej (or C«te, 
wtd oo-opentbn bothduiing the toavationof the tombs and aAerw^ m tbe vwk 00 

at HermWoon, Wre ha unrivalled knowledge of Creten entiquitiej w»* of 

havebew fre^v incorporated In the tew beyond a po«ibiHty of parccular wki^Iedgemeai m ach ^ 

to S.^S. aEou> BpimeUte of Herakldon Museum, fcr much a 0 ^ work on ‘V 

EuSwn w Professor V. G. (iilie. Profi*soc G P. <1 Havdtes, Proftssor). M. T^b«.Mr. R. D. toS. 

fulttnn ifr P E Corbett MiaD H P. Gray, Dt. H.Hco^en, Mr, R.W.fcutchmson, Mas R-Levy, htoH.L.Lonoaw, 

K Sandajt Mr L. G D, Tait, and^mMy other* who have kindly dbcuaied the material and offered valuable 


from Tomb III: and to the Reverend V. K <i. Kenna,»ciN.,ior a note on use —- 

E. M- Androulalus of Herakleloo usiag the School t plate camera. 

The following abbmvjatloru axe used in this article, in addition » those ordinarily in u« in tbe Aimual. 

AC Pendlebuiy, TV ArthaiolMj ef Oatf, » 9 $?' . . . 

TenV Wace, Chm^ Tmbi atMyuMt {d«Mee«g*e M), 

HW «»rf IV MifMnaat Lorimer, Aew ind tV AffleameatJ, x950« 
ilf Fuxumark. Th* Mycenaean Fetwy, i94t. 

>W Tmt$ al DaAa Perssoti, Xrm Ta^ 'S^' , i oofi 

Pre/asUrie Tomhs Evans, The frelnstam Tenhs ^intsses {Atehmlapa 59), 1906, 

f-mj .iinii Blegen, Pmymna, i^ 7 > 

W Tcmleal Dendra Pewson, 77u Tombs c{Pfdra, igji. 

Kaio, Die SeS^Urr m ‘93C-5S . . . 

Evans, TV Tmi of the Doubu Axes (.wiarofigie 65 ), 19 • 4- 


» For ‘ shaft-graves ’ at Knoesos, see PnfruUne Tombs ti- 

* There were indications of a possible fifth tomb (see p. 051). « -a* 

» Kot however the first Bronae Age metal axroouf recorded from Crete. See c»te, p, 

iNou eowever, w r^Ai... P*iaii»«tKnftMoi nreseats a militaiv and indeed miuianscic 


rdlected foi 
see FM III 
the remains 
view of the 


Minoan Cretans as easmtiaHy pacific by contrast with the war-like Mamlandexa, see dC 27«. wb. 


niUianstie siepeci \ 
jigof L.M. Il; but 
continuity visible In 
sa For an opposite 


JCALE I ' I -1 K/LOS. 


Fic. I, —The Kkossos Area, showino the Tohbs anp Cemeteries. The Speckled Areas 
Indicate the Approximate Extent of the City and Harbour To^vk. 
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One or two simQar ‘warrior-graves’ have turned up in the past at Knossos. Most 
comparable to our graves is a solitary tomb that came to light many years ago on the ‘ Acropolis * 
hill west of the Palace.* No doubt there was at Knossos in this period some kind of military 
aristocracy, which formed the core of the army, manning the chariots stored in the arsenals 
of the Palace,* and officering the bands of light-armed troops and foreign auxiliaries j ’ and 
such graves, modest in style, but richly provided with weapons, may be supposed to belong to 
members of this body. 

The tombs are first described (p. 245). There is then a general account of the pottery 
(p. 253) and bronze weapons (p. 255), widi a discussion of the helmet (p. 256); followed by 
an inventory of the vases and other objects according to tombs (p. 261). 


(i) THE ‘ SHAFT-GRAVE ’ AT AYIOS lOANNIS 
(See Plan, Fio. 2) 

This tomb is situated about 300 metres east of the main Knossos-Herakleion road, at the 
north end of the ridge that runs parallel to the Isopata ridge from the Hospital site towards the 


TOMB AT A C I O ^ lOANNIS 



Fig. 2.—The ‘ Shatt-orave ’ at Ayios Ioannts- 


sea. The Comb came to light during the Spring of 1950 in the making of a cesspool immedi¬ 
ately in front of the house of Dr. Zervoudhakis. Most of the tomb had been destroyed and the 

* FM TV 849, fig. 83a. This is de&rir the tomb <i«serib«d in PM 11 547, as contaJnmg L.M. lA telki, and ntarked 
OQ the plan (appetite p. M 7 ) » ' Tomb L.M. I ’ (at ibe bottom edge oTihe plan, just north-wac of the ruined Chapel 
of’ Hftgiee (CyrillM'). objects from the toaib, whieh are now in (he Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, consist of two 
short spear-headi or javelins like X J (4} and I {1:), together with one lot^' homed ’ sword and fragments of another: the only 
vase recovered from the tomb was a squat siabasuon, Much emphasises (he sioiiJarity with the tonsbs of the Hotpltal site 
(see p. 3^ and n. 43). For other * warrior •graves ’ at Knossos, Tomb 36, the ’ ( 3 iiehains’s Cravein the Za&rPmura 
cemetery (IPrMufsrv r«n^ 5t (T.), with long ' horned ' sword, short * cnitiform ’ sword, and two spear-beada like H (4); 
and Tomb 44 in the same cemetery (iiid. 6^, with lou * homed ’ sword and short sword. 

* For the ‘ Cbariot Tablets etc., see PM IV 780 If, Compare (be similar inventories of wardtke Mores kept in the 
Palace at If us, toget^ with records of the equipment bestowed upon individual warriors (Starr, Mtci I 54O • 

* As in the famous fresco of* The Capuin of the Blacb ' {^^11 7S5iphMiu; IV 868). 
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objects removed to the Museum before our arrival on the scene.* It wa5 a ‘ shaft-grave with 
the floor of the compartment 1*90 below the modern surface and 0 53 wide at the bottom, 
Ledges ran along each side of the grave at unequal heights, the one 0*25, Che other 0*50 above 
the floor. These ledges had evidently support^ cover slabs, one of which, of roughly squared 
limestone, was sdll in position (A on Plan, fig. 2) ; while another large block of stone (B) was 
lying at an angle higher in the fill. The only object recovered from the end of the grave 
that was lefi for us to examine was the small spear-head A J (4], which lay across the grave about 
0‘ 25 above the floor; there were traces of wood in its socket.* No signs of a body were detected 
apart from twx> tiny fragments that might have been finger or toe bones. “ 

1 r 1951 trisJ soundings were made with the hope of finding other tombs on a patch of waste 
ground about 20 metres square immediately west of this ‘shafr-grave * ahd across the road 
from the house of Dr. Zervoudhakis. No further tombs came to light, and it is therefore 
possible that here, as on the Hospital site, we must expect, not a large cemetery, but only a few 
scattered graves. 


(2) THE TOMBS ON THE NEW HOSPITAL SITE 
(See Plan, pio. 3) 

These tombs came to light during the Spring of 1951 in the levelling of the site for a new 
Hospital on the south slope of the hill that forms the base of the Ayios loannis ridge, and 
immediately north of the litde stream which according to Evans may mark the boundary of the 
Min can city at its svidesc extent. As the site lies within the Knossos area, Dr. Platon asked 
Mr. dejoi^ to carry out the examination of the tombs on behalf of the British School** 

Three of the tombs (I, III, V) were small ' chamber-tombs the fourth (II) a ‘ shaft- 
grave and a possible fifth (IV) may have been a ‘ pit-cave The tombs were scattered 
in a rough line ^ong the slope of the hill over a distance of about 75 metres: the entrances of 
the three ‘ chamber-tombs ’ were more or less on a level. It is possible therefore that the tombs 
lay beside a path following the contour of the hill. A thorough search was made for further 
tombs wherever the levelling of the site had exposed the rock, an area of about 150 x 40 
metres; and trial trenches were dug on the slope of the hill immediately below the levelled 
area to the south: but no other tombs were found. Th«e tombs therefore do not appear to 
form part of a large cemetery like that at Zafer Papoura a few hundred metres to the cast, 
but suggest a small burial ground beloi^ng to some important famQy. This is also indicated 
by the character of the tombs, with only one or at most two bodies, and by the comparative 
wealth of their contents. The femiJy would no doubt own the land on which the tombs stood. 

The tombs are securely dated to the last period of the Palace at Knossos by the style of the 

* The discovery was reported to Dr. Platon, who invited P. de Jon^ 10 complete cbe ejiaminniion of the tomb. 

These SMr<bMds probably h»d quite short bafts, and were hunting »peare or javeJIns (see p. 256, end the 
evideoee from Tomb I, p. *65, under I (11)). 

'• Compere Tomb V end the body on the ledge in Tomb I of tbeHospiinl siic 

•‘See themnp, 11 , opposite 547. Thenrenm is hero shown m the 'Gully' whid:» runs eas* from ' Loukas Tavemn 
The stream bas now been mJra is and a new bed due for it about too meira further south to make a boundary for the 
Kcemral ground! 00 that side. 

^ yurfree of the levelled area. The actual removal of the *oU w« 

th^oro a nmple maiio. and only two men were employed. Spiro Vaiilaku and Grifrori Kriuaiaku, under the supervision 
otMaMi MaffcovannaVn, the School’s foreman at Knosce. 

'* The eharaben. dug in cbe soft white * kouskouras' rock of the resioa, had lone ago collapsed. 

’• All three type* of tomb were found side by side in the Zafer Papoura ccmetcry^sAuttmr Ton&s 1 ff.). 
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Fic- 4 -—Tomb 1 op thb Hospitai. Sitb. 
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vases found In them. While most of the vases may be attributed to Late Minoan II, one at 
least, the floweredjug from the ‘ shaft-grave ’ (II (i) j, is better classified as Late Minoan IIIA i; 
and it follows that the warrior in this tomb, with his richly omamcnted weapons, may have been 
laid to rest only a year or two before the final destruction of the Palace. 


Terr^ I (Plan, pia. 4), This was the largest of the ‘ chamber-tombs The dromos, 
whose sides leaned slightly inwards according to the usual practice, was 115 wide at the 
bottom. It was preserved for a length of 4 00, and sloped down steeply with two rough steps 
towards the entrance of the tomb-chamber: between the last step and the facade of the 
entrance was a shallow sinking 7-8 cm. deep and the same width as the door. The facade of 
the entrance was elaborately cut with sloping pilasten about 0 60 high; above which the upper 
part of the facade rose vertically, with a set-back of O' 10. “ The sides of the entrance, like the 
walls of the dromos, had a slight inward lean: the entrance was blocked with large unworked 
stones with soft earth between them, 

The chamber, which was set at a slight angle to the dromos, measured 2 60 long by 2*20 
wide, with the floor about i 40 below the levelled surface. A low bench, raised o* 10 above the 
floor of the chamber, was formed by a recess 10 the right of the entrance. The tomb contained 
two bodies, perhaps a man and a woman, since by the head of the body on the floor was a 
pair of tweezers (ra) of the type used for plucking hairs, while under that on the bench lay a 
spearhead (n).^’ The skeletons were very poorly preserved, particularly that on the bench; 
but hum^ teeth at the north end of the bench imply that this body, like the other, had been 
placed with its head away from the entrance. 

Both the dead seem to have been buried in wooden coffins or on biers, traces of which in 
the form of brown smudges a few millimetres thick could be made out round the areas 
where the bodies had been.^® The smudge above the bench, mixed with scraps of bone, gave 
a ve^ clear shape, especially at the north end; from which it could be followed down the 
bench for a length of i 50 with a width ranging from 0 50 to 0-25. These brown smudges were 
a good 0*10 above the surface of the rock, which suggests that the coffins or biers were raised 
on legs: the evidence for this was particularly clear on the bench, from the rock floor of which 
were recovered a shark's tooth (15) and the spear-head (xi), while the brown smudge ran 
uninterrupted some oro above them; they had presumably been resting on the ledge under- 


collab« 5 ion* by P. de Jpng, Tomb I (which w*s the laii to b« discovered) by both of 


us in 


* bouse with high stone socles siipporting • wooden frame. Tomb o, the mow 
Tombe dft Nobili' at Pbaisto^ W a fimilat fkeade, although Uie®‘ p^iem * 
^ MO. 3 and 4I. For other carved doorways, ff. ll^Tomb ofX DoulSe Axes * 

‘a ^ S 3 « »« 1 47 ), Tomb ‘ Tomb of the HeiST') 

T,»nb 9 at (above) l«.d -^b 3 of th^ 

evidence t^l the bodies bad been placed in the tomb at differmt limes, and if anyiWnf the amnee- 
SrSiW huSS hl£?f J* ’* 'vorth bearing jn mind the ofa^S?S 

ySSra hutbW or master. Som«^ of ihb W was suspected by 

^ discussion). For such pmcticei aSig thi 
both by the hiarary and bv the archaeoloaical evidence 




by the archaeological evidence. >« Diabelau'M^t^'d'ArchZi^u 

MinolJl^h? T““i^ probably resemble ihe day lamakei with Iw and gabled lids common b Laie 

^ ie cJf^ly lovtated from wooden modeb (Fmiuwi n«As 8 ff,). Th« are ^uile short. 

JiS* • *® •*’*• * •>® 4 y “ » wooden coffin of thfa type might well 

S ^ i f Tomb 11 («o. 5). For 2 Sdeo*Sffins, 

w^s awT^ w/rS ^ Mple eatabluhed with ceRainiy efiber in Crete or on the Mainland. TTiis 

M^SSS airf apparently bad no legs. CSay Wler are bardly found in tombs on the 

fT" J^odeo eofiins may aho therefore have been exceptional tbw: the occumac of this 

vfvS? v«UQue^n2e heliMt I Foe (?) bien, S^omb 9 at Phabtoa, in thVpit to the 
ngnt ot toe eotranee {MA XIV 543 and n. i), and Proeyirma, where traces were noted in three or four tombs (Pmyinnt 249). 
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ncath the coffin or bier. At the south end of the bench near the entrance the head of a sheep 
or goat had apparently been placed; but of this only some scraps of bone and two teeth 
survived. 

The tomb was poor in bronzes, but yielded a rich harvest of vases, ten in all. At the far 
end against the north wall of the chamber had stood the fine ' Bird ’ amphora (6); inside it 
were two little plaques of schist (14), a few tiny pebbles, and the curious scaUtone (t3). 
Alongside the bench were ranged two other amphorae (7 and 8), together with ajug (3) and an 
alabaslron (9).“ In the comer between the entrance and the bich was the hole-mouthed 
jug (4); it was lying on its side with the base well above the floor, and may therefore have 
fallen from the bench. The stemmed goblet (i) may have been standing on top of the bier or 
coffin, since it was found complete about o* 10 above the rock floor of the bench. The other 
stemmed goblet (2) was scattered in fragments around the same area, The lamp (to) came 
from the actual surface of the bench. 

Remarkable was the position of the large stirrup*vase (5), which was lying complete on its 
side in the fill a good 0*30 above the floor of the chamber.*® The three large stones in the 
chamber had apparently fallen flom the blocking*wall of the entrance. 

Tomb U (Plan, fig. 5). This was a ‘shaft-grave* with the floor 135 below the levelled 
sur&ce. On the north side of the grave about 0*95 above the floor were traces of a ledge 0*20 
wide. Below this, ledge a nutnber of large stones in the filling formed a kind of layer across the 
grave; and immediately above this layer, in the north-west corner, was standing the jug (r). 

Thc grave at floor-level measured only 160 x 0 60. The skeleton rested on its back with 
the legs flexed and the knees covering the alabastron (2): it is conceivable that the body had 
originally been set in the grave with the knees drawn up, and that they had afterwards fallen 
to one side, cf. the body on the floor of Tomb I above. On the chest of the skeleton was a gold- 
hilted sword (3), the hilt of which had apparently been placed in the dead warrior’s right hand; 
while by his side lay the magnificent spear-head (4) with a butterfly incised on its socket. 
Traces of carbonised wood In the area of the sword may indicate a sheath, or a coffin or bier as 
in Tomb I. 

Tomb III (Plan, pig. 6). The chamber in this tomb was roughly semi-clrctflar,**■ rSo 
long by 2* 10 wide, with the floor less than a metre below the levelled sur&ce. The dromes was 
preserved for a length of 2*60; it had the wslh leaning sightly inwards, and was 0*90 wide at 
the bottom. The entrance to the chamber was 070 wide with a blocking-wall of large unworked 
stones. Some scones on the floor of the chamber to each side of the entrance either fell there 
from the blocking-wall when the Comb collapsed, or may have been pushed aside after a re¬ 
opening of the chamber to admit a second burial. The tomb contained two bodies, which 

Most of ihe v»s«s in ih« wuch*«aii pare of ihe looib had been badly smashed and scattered. The amphora (7) 
waa originally full of dne gr^ ash, which Mr. I. W. Cornwall, at (he London Univerriey Insiilute of .\rchaeolog>'. kindly 
(bund to be bighly calcareous, concaininK a cooslderable quancity of phosphate and tc>^ps of chairra wood; 
i I could iheraTore be fire>a^: the wood scrapa were iden(i6ed by Mrs. F. i.. Balibiir*Browne. of (ho Naiutal Hbiory Museum, 
SMth fCensu^on, as ai^ 0^. A few tiny fragments of carbonised wood, identilted by Mn. Balfbur-moume as 
^ve, were recovered ihe alabastron (p); bu( iheae may have belonged to (he concerus of the ampKora (7) which were 
much scatiered. For (he probable uaea of dabaatra, see p. 254. 

** I( is difUcuU to beueve dial (his represema the poatien in which the vase had originally bren placed in (he comb; 
and it had therefore presuoiably been thrown up bi some way when (he roef of the chambo^ collapsM. If (be vase had 
been rsiing 00 top ^ihe bier or coSd, (hb might be more easily understood. 

” Most of tbe fourteen' Tombe dei Nobtli ’ at Phabtos were of this shape {MA XIV 507, fig. 3): cf. Prehuwie Tmts 
3 n. d, for other ocamples from Crete; but (be shape is curiously enough not reproented among the forty-nizie etiaxnber- 
(omht of the Zafet Papoura cemetery, although it is feuad In (he Mavrospdeo cemetery at Knosos (^£4 XXVIIl S43 IT., 
figs. I and 37, TooiM iu and xiii). It occurs on (he Mainland, e.g. at Mycenae Tombs t35> and Frosymna 

(Pnrmvm 343). 
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had been placed head (o foot the length of the chamber; the $l;eletons were very poorly 
preserved, and the exact position of the bodies was difficult to ascertain.** 

This tomb was by far the richest of the group in finds. Around the walls of the chamber 
had stood an array of twelve vases, including a single stemmed goblet (!), a jug (2) and a hole- 
mouthed jar (3), three small amphorae (4-6), two alabastra (7 and 8], and three lamps 
(10-12). A large jar (9) had been very much scattered, presumably when the chamber 
collapsed, so that the base was found at one side of the tomb and the rest of the vase at the 
other. 



Fio. 5.—Toms 11 or the Hosptpal Site. 


In the south-west comer of the chamber, by the legs of the skeleton to the left on entering, 
lay a large spear-head (14) and a raror (15), Near the head of this skeleton by the wall were 
found die two fine lentoid seals {20 and 21) and a few beads of blue paste (26), together with 
scraps of ivory (25) which may be the remains of a small box that had contain^ them. Two 
other seals, a prism with two engraved foces (22) and a cylinder (23), came to light about 
J metre away under fr^ments of vase (9). Between the head of this ^leton and Che feet of 
the other was the dagger-blade with gold-capped rivets (13), whose base rested upon the gold 
toggle (19} which may have fastened a baldric: this toggle in turn overlay one end of an ivory 
panel with spiral decoration (24) that might have adorned a sheath or quiver (see detail at the 

** There is cq evjdesee from this l&mb to indicate (hat the bodies may have been a and a woman as in Tc4nb I. 
Beads and seal-stooes tvere, of course, worn by men as well as by woroeo. 
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bottom of the plan, fio. 6); around the ivory were traces of wood, perhaps from a backing to 
which the ivory had been attached. Six arrow-heads (i 5 ) were found scattered about the 
tomb.** 

A number of little copper staples (16) in a group together in the north half of the chamber 
may conceivably have fastened the leather part of a figure-of-eight body-shield to its wooden 
centre-piece. From the floor of the tomb among the vases against the right wall were recovered 
a lump of magnetite (27) and a piece of blue glass (28) which might have served as amulets or 
charms.** 





KNO/yO^ 1951 
y-yi^AlORIVM EXCAVATlONy 

TOMB 


? 7 (mb IV. This lay a few metres south of Tomb V. It consisted of a rectangular pit, 
measuring 2*40 x 210, with rounded comers. The floor of the pit was only 0*40 below the 
levelled surface. From its filling came a few bits of Minoan pottery»*® together with some 
Classical sherds and a fragment of modern glazed ware. From the floor of the pit were 


*» If we awme that (be ivory adonied a sheath for the dsMer, it fbUowi (hat since the da^ wm found lyini 
too of (he dmraUd face of the ivofv. it canooi have been in^ (he sheath, which a cunous. It a p^ibic ifiereiw i»i 
the ivory beloncoi to a quiv«, which was hani^iw, loffcthcr with tbe da«?er and a baWnc fesiened by the gold Wttle, 
from a w«odeBD«B b the wall of the chamber. There was some evidence in a Mycenaean tomb in (he <Wa at Athou 
lUl a gvmeoi ^ been huog 00 a set b the wall (Hesfaio XVII (i 945).«57)* No«e m Tomb 10 ( The Hunter a 

Crave 0 b the Zafer Papotfa cemetery tbe fifteen anow-heads were found all logeiher at a hei|ht rf 0‘4C^'6o above the 
Aiw, which auBotaa ijuiverflill of arrows standing vprigbib a comer of the tomb (PrrMstsne Tomer 31, fig. ay). 

•• W iheuark’s tooth from Tcuob I 05)> . > > . ... 

“ A numbm of sherde we»e recovcrel Irem the fiUbea of the dromoi of the chamber-tombs, and from the ahait-^ve 

C omb 11). Thae were mostly very fr^menttry, and therelbrt dlflwult to attribute; but they appeared to range irocn 
,M. Iio LM.I. 
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recovered some scraps of bone, including a finger bone, which appeared to be human. There 
was ao sign of a dromos; but some stones at the south-east end of the pit might have belonged 
to a blocking-wall. The tomb, if it was a tomb at all, may therefore have been a * pit-cave 

Tmb V (Plan, no. 7), The chamber of this tomb was roughly circular, about 2 metre 
across, with the floor only J metre below the surfece. The entrance and its blocking-waU had 



moyyo/ '1951 

.'AMATO RIVM 
EXCAVATION/ 

TOMB N°Y 


L ] i CtA/ 

Fio. 7,—Tomb V of ths Hospital Sits. 


been much detroyed in levelling the area before excavation began. The blocking-waU had 
been built of large stone, two of which were dressed blocb, the ret unworked- From the 
floor in the centre of the tomb were recovered two stone vase (4 and 5). The only clay vase in 
the tomb were three alabastra; one of which (i) was found amongst stone that had apparently 
been displaced from the blocking-wall, while the other two (2 and 3) w«c reting on the floor 
just to the right of the entrance: immediately on top of thee two alabastra lay the «ceptionally 


^Jnhulm^ Tombs 15 ff. The * caw * vaa blocked off from (he ‘ mi ’ by a «ooe wall. 
4 afer Papoura cemetery noebing was fouad, and no trace of a skeleton ivas detected. 


In many of the tombs of the 
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large spear-head (7) and a short sword (6). A bronze rivet (12) and nail (13) found near the 
sword may have belonged to military harness of some kind. 

No trace of a body was observ^j but a thin brovm layer, noticeable in pa tch fs about 
5 centimetres above the floor of the tomb on each side of the spcar-hcad and sword, may 
represent the decayed wood of a coffin or bier as in Tomb I (see p. 24S). Near the sword on the 
floor lay the remains of a bronze helmet (8). The cheek-pieces which belonged with the 
helmet were resting a little above the floor nearly \ metre away. It is possible that the helmet 
had been placed on top of the wooden coffin or bier, if such existed: might perhaps 

explain how the check-pieces, on becoming detached from the rest of the helmet, had fallen 
some distance away from it. 

The Pottery 

The twenty-nine vases from the tombs on the Hospital site have an unusual importance, 
because relatively few small clay vases of the Late Minoan II period have up till now been found 
at Knossos,** Moreover, the vases and objects from each tomb comprise a ‘ closed find 
since none of the tombs showed any signs of having been entered after the original burials were 
made.** 

The vases m general, by many details of shape and decoration, reveal a dose dependence 
on metal models,*® The fabric of the vases is oi^odox, with orange to buff clay, having the 
surface smoothed or burnished to a paler shade. The decoration is in lustrous paint, ranging 
from red to brown and black. In three cases (1 (6), II (i), III (8)) the clay has a marked 
greenish tinge, while the decoration appears to have been of a pardcuUrly uniform deep black. 
The surface ol the vases had in many cases suffered severely from the action of the soQ; ** and 
the designs were difficult to distinguish; or showed as a kind of negative, with Che parts from 
which the paint of the design had disappeared standing out a lighter colour than the back> 
ground, as on the * Bird ’ amphora from Tomb I (6) (plate 56, a). 

The naturalistic scenes of birds among flowers on this vase (I (6)) may be copied front 
some fresco. Characteristic of the ‘ Palace Style as found on the great amphorae of the 
Palace itself, are the papyrus and ‘ sacral ivy * of the little amphora III (4). The argonauts of 
in (2) and (5) are interesting, since argonauts do not appear on the great Palace vases, where 
the octopus holds sway in sea-scenes ; ** by contrast the octopus is not represented on any vase 
from the Hospital tombs. 

The only form of drinking-vessel found in these tombs is the stemmed goblet. There 
were three of these, two from Tomb I (i and 2) and one from Tomb III (i). In shape these 


Compare the turbaiu placed oo (be cofGna of Turkish warrien. If ia this tomb there was a m>odea coffin wiih a 
pbled lid like (be clay Imaku (see p. 94S, n. i8). the comparison would be Rrikinfly apt. 

** The vases from the Palace itself which display the classic' Palace style ’ of Late Minoan 11 are mcatly iar|e amphorae. 
Small clay vase, apart from sleramed goblets, were eccesevdy rare; doubtless because, as £vaiu suggeis (PM 1 ^ 3531 , 
ihe smaller vessels«the Palace during (his period were made of metal—bronsc, gold, and silver—and were there&rerem(>veU 
or plundered when the Palace was destroyed. 

** Even in the tombs with two bodies the interval between the Ant burial and the second would not be long, since a 
close connection of some kind, such as that of busbaod and wife, may be supposed to have custed between tbe occupants 
of the tomb. For the peoiibiuty that there was only one occasion o^ burial esen when there w'cre rwo bodi^ see p. 348, 

Cf.FMIV 300 ft 

** The combination of a greenish (Inge in the clay wth a uniform deep Mack colour in the decoration is probably to 
be entlained by a panjcular circumsiaoce of the firing rather than bv a di^ereot centre of manuGacture for these vasn. 

The vases had all been broken, and a few (I (4), 1(1 ($), and tbe lamps I (to) and III (ii}) had been tmashed 
beyoful any poanbilicy of lesioraiioo. The work M restoration was in any case diffieuU, <inee the fabric had become vxry 
son and friable, and many fragments had actually warped out of shape. The School’s technician. Stello Katsarakts, 
showed great skill and inanity in the successful accocnprishment of this ta^. 

u Furumark (MP 107) stales that * there seems to be no example of the argonaut in the known asaicrial Cf. ibii. 
306, where he cautiously adds: ‘ but it may have belonged to ibe Htlace style repenor)* *. 
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three stemmed goblets appear to conform to the types grouped by Funiraark as Mycenaean 
It is interetii^ to note that while the stems of two of our goblets are of the hollow type 
that is characteristic of Cretan goblets in this period, the third {I (a)) has a flat foot with a rim 
round the edge and a slight depression under the stem, recalling some feet of stemmed goblets 
found in early levels at Mycenae: but there seems nothing in the character of the clay or in the 
style of the decoradon to surest that this goblet must be an import from the Mainland.** 

The finds from these tombs confirm the evidence from the PaJace that the stemmed goblet ** 
was the usual, if not practically the only, form of drinking‘vessel in use at Knossos during the 
Late Minoan II period. Fragments of such goblets were found in large numbers in the ruins 
of the last Palace {PM IV 555): the decoradon on these according to Evans was 
dominanUy in a L.M. IB—II style, with a possible element of L.M. lA.*’ The stems of 
these goblets from the Palace, so far as is known, were hoUow: these hollow stems presumably 
reflect metal models. Evidence for the existence of two-handled metal goblets at Knossos 
during this period is provided by the ‘ Gamp Stool * fresco, which Evans dates to L.M. IB.** 
The hollow stem of these Knossian goblets is not apparently found on goblets from the 
Mainland. 

A most striking feature is the large number of squat alabastra from these tombs. Pew 
alabastra of the squat form, that could be ass^ed to so early a period as this, have hitherto 
been recognised in Crete; *• although a good many have been recovered from the Mainland.** 
It has therefore generally been assumed that this type of vase was of Mainland origin and that 
the early examples found in Crete were imported from abroad.*^ 

Such alabastra were no doubt used to contain some sort of unguent or oil for anointing 
the body, as Evans points out in connection with the large stone vases of this shape from the 
Throne Room of the Palace.** It is an interesting fact that at Knossos in the period before 
the destruction of the Palace clay alabastra of this squat type appear in the graves of warriors; 
and indeed in two of these Knossian ‘ warrior-graves ’ th^ were the only clay vases found.** 
It is therefore not surprising that the tombs on the Hospital site should yield seven of these 
alabastra, representing nearly a quarter of the total number of vases; and alabastra were in 
fact the commonest single type of vase from the Hospital tombs. 


Se« Pe«dl<bury [AC ««?) on the difffeulry of dlsiinguisbioa Miinte&d from Cretan tfoducts of ibis period by ibe 
fftbrie; * The old datmuion beeveenihe‘Ted of tKe sherds . . , can, m I can lesiif^, nolonm bold fo^'. It would 
be penicularly bteresticf, u Pendletnirv, ei<., points oui, to settle the question ofongios in the Mse Late Brc^ 
Aae exported from the Aegean aid founn in and elsewhere abroad. Cncmiral afiaiy» of (be clay might 

bclp m this mailer. 

** Wace (CMomiff Tonti :83 a. 3) reserve the term ' lyllx ’ for Ibe tal! LM./L.H. Ill ^blets. The Ksosaian gohlels 
of L.M. I-II, and the Mainland ^bleis of L H. I-II, are ificn simply ‘ stemmed goUcis ’. ^ 

** Some of Ab published examples are by Furumark as LM. ITTA t {MP tyi s. s, referring to PM IV b|;. 

309 0). This would^itil]. of course, precede (he destruction of ibe Paiaee (MP 

** PM TV edi E, 333-4, a, AC eoe. The blue colour of the vase is preumably intended 10 represent silver. 
Furumark ridiuy points out that the lower pari of the vessel Is not preserved on the fresco, and (bat ii is not a Irue 

t ablet, but a deep cup of L.M. I type (MP 56). Bui thtte L.M. I deep cups seem normally at any rate to have only one 

indie. 

** PendJebury (dCssS. published in 1933) could die only five examples. Furumark (MP 40 n. 4) adds two fragments 
from Zakro, which may beh^ to an alabssfron {BMC Fans 1, A 707: there clnariPcd as L.M. II, but Furumark would 
make them L.M. IB). « . ™v. ^ . 

** These alabastra have mostly been found in tombs ^ but they oeeurred In the settlement at Korakou (Blegen, Asrdm 

^ (1 FuruBtark, however, expr^s a strong faith that a number of alabastra found abroad (in Melos, Palestine, ^ 
Sgypt), deeoratod In a L.M. I style, of Cretan manu^cture {MP 40) ; while admitting (bat it is a' very remarkable 

fact (bat seven out of the fifteen or sixteen L.M. I vases found in Bast Medicerranean lands are of a ihat is eKtremely 
rare in Crete *. See also MP 863, where he is clearly aaxieus to maintain his faith ^inst Wace and Blegen {Klio XXXII 
E) and Pendlebury (AC aae), who argue a Mainland OTigin for these early alabutra found abroad. 

** FMIVoaa. 

** £.g. the tomb on the ‘ Aovpelis ' bill (see p. 845, n. 5), and Tomb 3 (' Hie Mace-bearex'i Tomb ’) ai Isopau. 
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Hiere is hot}ung in the fabric of these alabastra to distinguish them from the other vases, 
or to suggest that they must be imports from abroad.** The designs, as far as they can be 
distinguished, belong to the rather specialised repertory of ‘ rode patterns * that appear on the 
alabastra found on the Mainland.** It is interesting to note that Furumark says of the earliest 
variety of this ‘ rock pattern ’ that occurs on the Mainland, that ‘ although actual prototypes 
seem at present to be missing, there is a strong general probability that the Mycenaean I 
designs in question were derived from an early L-M. lA type. In any case, they are entirely 
in keeping with the Minoan tradition ’: and later, ‘ There is a very great probability that 
L.M. IB prototypes are responsible for the Mycenaean IIA variants ’.*• It is significant that 
this ‘ rock pattern ’ appears in one of its most typical ‘ Mycenaean IIA * forms on a lai^e 
alabastron 1 (9) from our tombs, which betrays peculiarities that would, apart from any other 
consideration, suggest that it was of local manufacture; the large size and heavy fabric, 
together with the extreme squatness of the shape with the sides making a sharp ed^ to the 
base, are features to differentiate it from the ordinary run of alabastra. But another alabastron 
of this same type was found at Knossos in the ‘ Tomb of the Double Axes ’ (Tomb 5 of the 
Isopata group) .* ’ These two vases are clearly reminiscent of the great stone alabastra from the 
Throne Room in the Palace, and may perhaps be regarded as deliberate imitations of such 
stone vases. 

The base of this large alabastron (I (9)) is rough and undecorated. The decoration on 
the bases of the other alabastra from our tombs consists in almost every case of concentric 
circles: ** on only one example (V (3}) is there a suspicion of some simple kind of wheel 
pattern. This is Interesting in the light of the fact that the bases of alabastra of the Late 
Hciladic II period or earlier on the Mainland normally have the wheel pattern, and concentric 
circles only become common in Late Helladic III.*® 


The Bronze Weapons 

Each of the three * warrior-graves * on the Hospital site and that at Ayios loanois con¬ 
tained a large spear-head, together with a short sword of the ‘ cruciform ’ type, with cross- 
shaped hilt, characterisdc of the last age of the Palace; “ in Tomb III, however, the spear¬ 
head was accompanied by a tar^ess dagger (III (13)) in place of a sword. The standard 
equipment of these warrion ther^ore appears to have been a single heavy spear and a short 
sword or dagger. 

These four spear-heads are the largest and finest weapons of their kind yet recorded from 
Crete.** They display a considerable variety in their shapes, which represent three distinct 
forms, and only two of the spear-heads (III (14) and V (7)) are the same. All four were 


(7) and V (2), afid prelobly V (1). 

'In nil cKAmpla It a mm ^ro^yznna) d&tin^ (rMi LJl. 11 or 


“ Se« p. 254, B. 35. ** Mf, MoUw i»o. 32? ' Rock FAttern I 

*• MF 822. TDaAx 04. fig. ss. 

** Coneieaaic circlm on too of 11 (g), 

** (Jhwmna so far u to say that ^Xn all sKampla (ia. from 

the botlom bean as its cn^acieriMic decomion . . . a whed patient ”... In hot, 1 do not kaow of & single 
alabastroo of eonteoapoiary date from anyMiioland die that doa not bW this diedoedve mark in one fbest or another *. 
Se^ Purumark (AfP, undo Motive no. 68: * tVheel 404), who claims that four out of ibe nino UI. 1 alabaatra 

bass chat can be disiinp.Mshed have * simple circles, mostly conccDiric, ooce with a central discbut he adixJis that tbo 
wheel pattern is cbaractensiic of L-K. 11, though conceoffic circle appear again in IIB and in HI supeeaede the wheel. 

** FM TV 851. For a descripiioo of thoe svrords see orider A J (1), p. eot. 

Tbese sw^t are really short slabbing-sworda raihei than * rapien ' in the sirici sense. 

The largesi (V {€)), with a length of 0-44, was longer than the sword found m the same tomb. But eves lart^o spear¬ 
heads have tumd up on ibe Mainland. Oik from the Ibolot tnwnh at Dendra, for stample, attained tbe extraordinary 
length of P'S? (RoyaiTeoiAs at De^ $7, no. (8). 
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clearly made by casting in a mould, although all have a slit down the socket. 2n the case of 
II (4) the slit runs at an angle and not straight up one of the faces of the octagonal socket, and is 
so fine that it is only just possible to squeeze a razor blade down it. Round the base of the socket 
in three of the four spear*heads (A J ($) is the exception) is a ring; this does not seem to be 
cast in one piece with the socket, but was presumably fixed in place after the shaft had been 
inserted.'* As a further guarantee that the shaft would not slip a woo'^en peg appears to 
have been passed through two ‘ rivet ’ holes on opposite sides of the socket near its base. 
Between the two ‘rivet* holes of H (4) there are traces on the surface of the socket where 
some sort of binding has been wound round it. 

All four spear-heads are embellished with delicate ribs and grooves along the socket 
and the mid-rib of the blade. The socket merges into the blade, except in A J (3); here the 
dagger-like ogival blade is differentiated from the socket by three curving loops of a type 
which also appear on some sword-hilts of gold or other material, ^.11 (3).** These loops 
may be derived from an imitation of the binding that helped to fasten the old socketless 
‘ dagger ’ blades to their hilts or hafts.** The sotiet of the fine spear-head 11 (4) is further 
adorned on one side with a lightly incised butterfly in flight towards the butt. 

The two small spear-heads (A J (4) and 1 (it)) are of quite a different type and shape 
from the large spear-heads; they may have belonged to throwing-spears or javelins used 
primarily for hunting.'® This point is well brought out by Marinates in an interesting article 
apropos of a short spear-head of similar type from the Vaphio tholos tomb; here the shaft 
was encased in metal, and the whole weapon as restored was only just over a metre long.*’ 
Evidence from Tomb I suggests a similar length for the spear (I (ii)) there. Like the large 
spear-heads these small spear-heads have a slit down the socket and two ‘ rivet ’ holes, but no 
ring round the base: they are simple in style vrithout any decoration. 

The heavy taoged blade A J (2) is evidently from a short-hafted weapon, which may have 
been differentiated as a boar-spear: it is the finest example that has yet come to light of a rare 
type apparently confined to Crete. 


The Bronze Helmet, V (8) 

(plates 50-52) ®® 

The helmet is conical, with a knob perforated to hold a plume riveted to the top, and 
separate cheek-pieces. The helmet as restored without the cheek-pieces is about 0*17 high with 
an overall length of 0*24 and a width of o*2i. The knob is 0*039 with a diameter at the 
base of 0*05. The fragments of the helmet tc^cther with the knob weigh 695 grammes. The 
cheek-pieces are each 0*165 together weigh 214 grammes. 

The helmet had been crushed and smashed into over a hundred fragments as a result of the 

** ?M IV Cuf speaT'head&wlrh s riDr round the base of the socket appear at Raa Shairtra in ‘ Ugant Moyen ’ 1 

(<. aooo a.c.). Bui ih« ring U rare on spear-beads of the Late Biortre Age ihoe according to Scbaefibc {Ug^ka 21 55 ff.). 

** For itfd'er examples aoe p. 967, n. t iq. 

For the pcadUhiy that these early socleilesa blades were used as spear-heada as well as daggers, /.g. Childe, £> 4 WH 
of Eia^ftcn CimMikM ( 4 tb ed. 194?). Si- 

But there was darly no ven rigid diflerentialion between weapons of war and xveapons of ibe chase t and bunting 
might call (or ihe organisation an^f artnameiU o( war. This is well Illustrated by ihe famoiis ‘ Uon-hunt ’ dagger from 
Mycenae, where men carry the figure-or-eight shield also used in warfare. 

Marioatoa.' Ity^ ^ (BSA XXXVII (id 36 > 7 ), J87 IT.). From ibe Vaphio tholos came one other spoar-head, which 
was larro and bad a ring round the base. 

" For Minoan helmets see PM IV 867 ff. For Aegean helmets in general, Kukahn. ^«r frutAkcM Hebn (1936) ; and 
more rwoicly, Lorimer, Homer cad lAf Mommuais (1950). at 1 IT. 
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collapse of the tomb-chamber. Many of the individual fragments were warped and bent, 
which increased the difficulty of reconstructing the helmet." Most of the helmet appears to 
be preserved; but it was impossible to fit in some few small pieces, and at one end of the 
helmet there is a gap, across which no joins could be noted.®" 

The bronze of the helmet itself is thin, varying from less than i millimetre to nearly i *5 
millimetres in thickness. In its present state of preservation it is not possible to say how the 
helmet was made; but like some of the similar helmets from Hungary and Germany (see p- 259)1 
it may have been cast in a mould and then finished by hammering."^ The plume-knob was 
evidently cast; it is of solid bronze, and was fastened to the top of the helmet by seven small 
rivets (fio. 18).•* A hole 4 millimetres in diameter to hold the plume passed through the 
knob and continued down through the top of the helmet. Around the edges of each cheek- 
piece were spaced eighteen small holes between 1*5 and 2 millimetres in diameter, and there 
were similar holes aloi^ the bottom edge of the helmet at intervals of about o-oi 6: these were 
clearly intended for sewing the helmet and cheek-pieces to a padded lining. 

AH the helmets of this period in the Aegean presumably had a thick padding of some kind 
as a base. Helmets which consisted entirely of padding, sewn into strips like a modern nigger 
cap, appear to be depicted in several cases.** A padded helmet of this kind seems to be 
represented on a vase from Tomb 5 at Isopata.** But this padded base might be armed with 
boar’s tusks, as described in Homer; ** or with metal plates or discs (see p. 261, n. lOi) : or it 
might be given a complete metal shell like our helmet and that from Dendra.*’ Even a thin 
metal casing, such as this helmet and that from Dendra provide, would no doubt improve the 
defensive qualities of the helmet; but the aspect of prestige must not be overlooked." 

It is not certain whether the cheek-pieces were meant to overlap the bottom of the helmet, 
or whether helmet and check-pieces merely fitted edge to edge (as shown on plate 50). In 
either case the lining would presumably be continuous from the helmet to the cheek-pieces, 
and might have extended to Ibrm a neck-piece which was not armed with metal.** 

This helmet from the Hospital site is important because to judge from the representations 
that survive it is of the shape that appears to have been most characteristic of Aegean 
helmets during the Late Bronze Age. The Dendra helmet, the only other example of the Bronze 
Age yet found in the Aegean, is of quite a different type, like the helmets depicted on the 


** The technician, Sielio Ketaenlu, ^k‘as employed for nearly three v.'eeks oa this la&k. 

** The m«u) is very thin at this end, which mi^t indicate that It was the back part oTthe helmei. 

SproclthofT, ^ Hsniilsxvch. itr gem. Brongtsai (Berlin, 1930} 44, apropos of the Oranienburj helmet, one of the 
Kroup of three which meet resemble our hehnei (see p, 359}, 

** These had escaped our notice at first; but they were obeerved by Mr. de Jonf on ma^ in; a careful exammaiion of 
(he koob with a view to drawing it. 

** Poeably a long bunch M horsehair. For represenutions of plumes fiowina irorn the top* of hdmeu of similar 
shape, though notncccasarily made of metal, </. the' oattle of the Glen * gold signet-ring from Shaft^nve IV {S<hcth\tri^, 
fiov, no, 9411. What seems to be an actual plume of this type 0*99 long, compeaed of gold strips, was fourid ia oh^t- 
gras’e V (tW., pi. Ivt, na 639), 

** FM IV B67. Nener and Ihi MommU 999-9. 9 (^((, for Imm corslets in later times. The defensive 

qualities of sudi padd e d armour ought not to be underrated. The allied tro^ ihe Battle of Lepanto found quilted 
corslets aa eRherive protecdoo against the fomudable Turkish arrows (A. Wiel, 7 ^ Ffnws (1910;, 936 n. 1}. 

** TDoAx 97, fig. 37 b, reproduced in Htmer cud lAr Mtnumsts 39t, fig. 99. 

** See ffenwr m Ika MovmenU eis fil 
Tsnkr at Db^a 49, pi. I. 

** 01 the views of Philopomen 00 the imponance of keeping rcetal armour bright: MiyAAo yfto uh» fvn ^eimpOTu n t 
Trpe$ ieitXnb* r«v (rfra-eyHuM. (Polybius XI 9. QWed by Mess Lorimer, Hvner and iki MsatantHls 959 n. 4.) 

** Cf the helmet on the vase from Is^ta T. 5 {n, 65 above). It is just conceivable that ihc curious lead-filled disc 
V (dal, that was found with the remains m the homei, might have acied^ as a weight In some way to such a neck-piece. 
The thin bronxe coating 00 one side of the lead seems to make sense only if it was intended to be seen; and the due might 
therdbre have been sewn into the &eck.piece with the brmee showing on the outakle. This sugration was put forward, 
although with every reserve, by Min D. n. F. Gray of 5 t. Hugh's Goli^, Oxford, who has kindly perreluea us u> quote 
it. It IS admittedly not very satisfisetory; but no better eicplanatlon fee tKe use of the lead disc has ofleed itself up till now. 

s 
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‘ Boxer Vase ’ and like a ClassicaJ ‘ Corinthian ’ helmet''^ It is clear that there was an extra¬ 
ordinary variety ia helmet-fashions in the Aegean at this period, particularly in the matter 
of crests and plumes, which offer an almost mediaeval fantasy and elaboration.But the 
dominant shape of helmet, whether made of metal or of any other material, was cooicaJ.’s 
Metal helmets were already in use in Mesopotamia during the third millemum, and actual 
examples were recovered from the Royal Tombs at Ur.’» These early helmets from Mesopo- 
tamia itself appear to have been low caps, But tall helmets seem to be in g^er^ use in Syria 
and Anatolia by the Late Bronze Agc» to judge from the representations, which in many cases 
at any rate depict metal helmets. Notable is a type of Syrian helmet seen on Egyptiau monu¬ 
ments : this is a high dome-shaped cap with scalloped edges, but no check-pieces. The helmet 
is not surmounted by a knob, but from its top flows a double plume. In Anatolia a high 
pointed helmet, evidently of meial, with large cheek-picccs, appears on the head of the figure 
perhaps of a god, on the reUef at the ‘ King's Gate ’ at Bogazkoy: this helmet carnes a ndge- 
crest in place of a plume-knob, and the cheek-pieces are of a different shape from those on our 
helmet; but the general similarity may be admitted.’* 

It seems there for e as if in the matter of helmet-fashions, as in so many other details of its 
civilisation, the Aegean falls into a province covering Anatolia and stretching perhaps into 
Syria and fardier East- But the Aegean helmet of the conical type is in general less h^h than 
the domed or pointed helmets of Syria and Anatolia, and is distinguished by having a knob 
fastened to the top to carry a plume or crest.” That a helmet of the conical type was already 
in vogue in the Aegean, or at any rate in Crete, early in the Middle Bronze Age, is suggested 
by a fragment of the ‘ Siege Mosaic ’ from Knossos of Middle Minoan II date,” which seems to 
show a conical helmet. Certainly by the Late Bronze Age the Aegean appe^ to have 
developed its own recognisable variations upon the general theme; and the particular type 
represented by cur helmet, with its low conical form, perforated plume-knob, and large separate 
cheek-picces, is probably best regarded as an Aegean, if not a specifically Minoan, development 
Nothing precisely comparable to a helmet of this type appears to have been recorded, either in 
representations or by finds of actual examples, from Anatolia or from anywhere else in the Near 
East.” 


Tenbs al Den^ t iQff., pl. I. Th«re is abo a soliury bronze cbeek-pieee of a helrael from a Mycenaean 
lorab at Ia)vs« (Rhode) in Sic BniUh Museum (WaJicn, BMC Btwof no, 36: fientr and tka MmannUp i, pJ. 

3cui t ^Aeie it la Uliairaled for ibe finl lime) : ibis cJo»dy resemble* our cheekiaectt inihe thiniwM of the metal (about 
one nilUmeire), the slirtlly rouoded leciiofl to agrocwiih the curve of the heloirt, and the UiUe holes round the edge* for 
•ewing on to a paddedEoing 5 but tt iJ rather Ur^er (e J 75 long by o« laj wide at the top), and the pronle of the front edge 
B concave inmad of Kallopcd u on oui che«b*p<eces. • v 

« £^. the helmets on fr^ents of a alver vase from Shaft-grave TV, and that on a gem from the Vaphio thoJoe tomb 
(reproduced in J/ontfr and liaMaamunlf, pl. xv, 1, and at?, fig. so). , 

Cf. /famtr and tAe Mamnawls ass • ' commoner form of Mmoan-Mycenaean hdmei u conical . 

** Wooliey, , . . . 

Davia, Anemi SiMian Pouting, pl. xwv, from the Tomb of Meniheperra-een^ dating from the later yean ol 
Thutmote III («475-^}. 'Ibe plumes axe painted blue and red, the bebcei yellow, which may be mlended for bronze. 
This reference was fcmdly supplied by Mr. L. C. D. Tait. ^ p 

” This unique moimineiit data from the period of the Hittite Empire. On some later Hiiiite monuments irom 
Caxchembh and elsewhere, which all seem to belong lo the Iron Age, helmets or caps surmounted by a large globe are worn 
by gods (Weber, J>u /Tuut drr HttMur { 0 »Mj Pieios, Vol. 9), pis. e, 3, 14. «> *91 Kvaoans on some Iron Age rebels 

from Zencirll (iW., pis, 34-6 and 33) axe wearing what are apparently (Mr. R. D. Barnett inferms me) leather cam ^ 
not hornet# In any true sense of the word, but whi^ cany a low knob or projeeuoft on top giving them a profile remartably 
like that of ihe helmet on the Isopata vase. The standard Assyrian metal helmet of (he Iron Age u high and powued, but 
normally at any rate without che^pleces or plume or knob on top. 

’• note the very high pointed mp, that might oonceivabiy be regarded as a helmet, worn by the ngure carrying 
sbidd and spear wbo appears to be a warrioT-god, on a sealing from the Temple Repositories at Kneasos of M.M. Ill date 
{PM I 505. fig. 363 b; III 4$5, fig. 324 A). 

** PM I aoS. &». aaB, 1 and aso 0. * 1111 * ought even be intended to represent a metal helmet. 

*• For the surv^ of a conjeal typeofhelmet m the Aegean and Cyprus into the Iron Age, see Homo and Ikt MonuntnU 
S 95 and n. a. From Creeee itself only two examples appear to be known, both from Olympia (Ol. IV :7s, pl. bui, no. 
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It IS therefore the more remarkable to find a scatter of bronze helmets of exactly the same 
type as our helmet across Hungary and up into North Germany, the so-called ‘ Glockea ’ 
or ‘ Bell-hclmeis Till now these have generally been supposed to belong to an advanced 
phase of the European Bronze Age, the tenth century B.c. or later; and many, which are 
surmounted by a large round plume-knob “ and have thick metal walls, may be quite late in 
date, as their associations in certain cases indicate. But three of these * Bell-helmets \ those 
from Beitzsch, Oranienbui^ and Lucky, so closely resemble our helmet that it is difficult to 
believe they were not copied from contemporary Aegean models.** These three are dis¬ 
tinguished from the rest of the ‘ BcU-helmeis ’ by having thin walls and a small plume-knob 
wii an angular profile like our helmet. The most interesting of the group is that from 
Beitzsch, in the Lausitz area of South-east Germany, now in the British Museum.** It came to 
light over a hundred years ago in a p>eat bog, and according to early accounts was found 
together with a dagger or halberd blade and a couple of ‘ ingot’ tores,** These are objects 
characteristic of the Central European Early Bronze Age, and may be dated therefore to about 
the same period as our helmet, r. 1400 b.c.** This helmet from Beitzsch does not look as though 
it were itself an import from the Aegean: ** the plume-knob in particular is mean in size, and 
crudely shaped by comparison with the neat evenly moulded knob of our helmet; •• and it is 
fixed in place, not by means of rivets, but by a curious system that is found on other Hungarian 
and German ‘ Bell-helmets ’, the metal of the knob continuing down through a hole in the top 
of the helmet and being beaten or pressed round to grip the edge of the helmet.*’ 

A few helmets of the * Bell * type arc also known from Italy.** Two of these ** differ from 
the German and Hungarian examples in having the knob riveted to the top of the helmet as in 



these are companicvely early in date; bvi they are not like tKe uselE-picces of our belniet. 

« Von Mcthait, Z* MelaWyimfit iimpoi (30 Bfrieht tier Asm. Cem. Awrai.) (w). ♦ See also fiprockhoff, 

Zyr dtr gem. Brettitteit (t930), 44 tf., for the Gerroan examples. Von Merfaari trnss that ihe early metal 

helinsu of nurope ue mid'European creadoos, and ceruioly free from Aegean l^uaeo. He bad, however prophetkally 
complaint spropca of the Dendia helmet (hat in (he lizhi of (be repreentacfocs a metal helme( of the Aegean Bronze 
Age inigh( have beco aoiaoi to resemble a European ' Bell-belmet'. 

Bu( a large round knob appeaia m some Aegean reprsentatfoiu of helmets, e.g. a liagznmt offreaeo Irem Mycenae 
(AWXXXVl (ion), 839, pi- «, 2, Cf. ffemer utd l/ie MemnmU aij) ihis mighi be intended for a boar's disk helmec; 
1»( admittedly no (race ordmsioos could be recognised. The colours ta vdueb (be helmet was pautted areooc given. 

•* Von Nicrbarl («f. eit., 11) aota (hat these (hree belmets foil outside tbe main group of' BHUheTmeis ' by reason of 
their smaller knoba. with them he places tbe tvra belmets from Cometo in Iialy (see n. ^9, a. ee). 

« B,M. no. 68. i a-aS. 94B. Dmcribed by Sprockboff (see p. 259, n. 79 »l»«) • la «'^e snush and Medical 

Department of (he Museum is a very dear and detafled MS. summary of tbe literature on the Beuucb helmet by Proieaor 
C. iTc. Hawkee. With bn consent, and by courtmy of (he Depanment and (be Trustees of ibe Museum, tbe fullest use 
has been made of this account. _ ....... ... 1. 

** These axe abo in tbe British Museum. Tbe blade hai elaboraie mesed decoration, and cloeely reaembles tbe most 
ornate oftbe blades from the NeueoicUigen hoard (CWIde, TJa Danube i» Pre/mUo^. f«, 143, top r. ctti«^, 

> FiirnisMn Sronsf AfB. see Childe and fuwkes m Free, rremtle 


Frefiuterie Seeiety XTV 


** For recen t viewa on the dating of the Europesm Bronae Ago, see Childe and 

helmet wetfhs only SS3 grammes compared with the 693 grammes ofour helmet without thecbeck-piecee. 
«it23di helmet wu kindly supplied by Mr. J. W. Brailftord of (he Bntish and Mediaeval Department 


** TheBeltasch 


The weight of the Bdustii 

** It must however be noted that (be standard of workmanship would tend to reach a very much higher level V a> 
great capital dcy like Kftoesos, than at ioo« provinoal centre. This can easily be seen by comparir^ (he speen and swords 
from our tombs at Kpmsm with coniecnporaxy wopons of tbe same rypes from provincial ntes in Gre(e. 

i« niusiraced by Hampel. Bmnaairilw (>8W» ««“»> » c- In (he case of the Beit^ helmet 

at anv rate the metal appeals to have been preaed down while in a soft or molten sute with some miirfwneiu wb^ lucks 
are cfoatly visible, </: SproeJeh^, *r fern. 5«netfs«l 44. ipft'PW Bell-helmei from SeWadorf. 

“ Two from Cometo (Etruria), two from San Cansitno near Trieste, and one from somewhere m llafy, according 
(0 von Merbart's list. But there are abo clay imiTadens of' Bell-helmets' which were used, lite the helocta ibemselves, 
10 covet crematiooburial urns, e g. Randall-Maclver, VUhieaau anJ EaAj Stroeam, pi. it,: 5> fwm Comc^ 

•• Tlie two from Cometo. ITieseareientatively grouped by von Merbart with the three Bell^belmcu bfp. 859 8nd 
a. 8t, which most ebsely resemble our helmet. 
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our helmet.*® This would seeni to indicate, what is in any case probable, that this fashion in 
armour spread to Italy direct from the Aegean and not through the Balkans.®* 

None of the * Bell-helmets whether from Italy or from Germany or Hungary, has been 
found with cheek-pieces, althoi^fh there are cheek-pieces on a helmet of another early type from 
the region of Salzburg (Austria),®* and au isolated cheek-piece has turned up in North Ger¬ 
many ; but these cheek-pieces do not show the peculiar scalloping of the front edge which 
distinguishes the cheek-pieces of our helmet 

It is therefore the more astonishing to find certain Etruscan helmets of a characteristic 
type fiourishing from about the fifth to the third centuries b.c., which not only in a general way 
seem to refiect the tradition of early Aegean helmets like ours, but which actually reproduce 
the same scalloped edge in the cheek-pieces.*® These Etruscan helmets are of thick bronze, 
while the knob, which is unperforated, is cast in one piece with the rest of the helmet and the 
cheek-pieces are hinged: but the points of resemblance arc so striking that, despite the gap of a 
thousand years that separates them, it is temptii^ to believe that they are in fact descendants of 
Aegean helmets of the Bronze Age like ours. This Etruscan type of helmet and the scalloped 
cheek-pieces continue into Roman times.** 

Notb on Previous Fjmds op Bronze Age Metau Armour in Crete 

One of the fourteen * Tombe dei Nobili * at Phaistos yielded a fragment of bronze plate, 
which Savignoni thought to be part of an armour-belt, the Ml-rpr^ of Homer (MA XIV 537-8 
no. 6, fig. 22) - This fragment was 0*295 * 2 wide, with the edges of the long sides much 

destroyed and one end broken short; but the other end was very well preserved, having one 
comer rounded, and there were five small holes down the edge of this end for sewing the metal to 
some sort of backing. Fragments of another similar bronze plate are mentioned in the account. 

No other example of metal body armour of the Bronre Age appears to have been reported 
from the A^ean.®’ But metal armour was in general use during the latter part of the third 
miJlenium in the Near East.*® There is therefore no reason why these plates should not have 
belonged to some sort of body armour as Savignoni believed. Such plates would conveniently 
form a corslet built up of strips like the corslets depicted on the ‘ Chariot Tablets ’ from Knossos, 
whose metallic character Evans did not doubt.®* 

But with only rivets in of the seven on our hotuet. 

** Tlie * Bell-helmei' is not the only ently type ofhdoei to Italy for which Aegeen Bronze pertUels cen be Tound. 
The ^uWive ' VUlenovan ’ heliaet with its fore-and-iR rld^crat stronsly racmbles a helmet dented 00 a silver vase 
O^Sh^^^ave IV, u Kukahnuid Mia Lorinter note {£>tf gntdriitJu Htim 7. fiwr »d rAr M^awneals 916, pi. xv, i. 
Cl. pi. oaxi, gj. The third type of early I^aa helmet, which occurs in Ceotral Europe, is not voy 

unlike seme of the sqxiaitec forms of hebnet seen on Aeyeaa monuments (compare Ra&dall*MacIver, WlaMvov ad 
^ StnMont, pi. :s, is, 15 *nd 16, with helmets depicted on the 2 ahro seai^, jm XXII 79, nos. 94 and 95). In 
this eoBiext Ihc shnalanry long ago noted between the oari/ie of ancient Rome and the Minoan shidd may 

be fcmt in mind Evans, Tree aadCull (1901), $1). 

2 ^ ^ MeuUMmdn Beopes 03, fig. 8,3, from Pas Lueg, Reichsgau (Salsbim^. 

•* rfAiH. XXXIl-XXXIII 

piece from laJysm (ficneradthtMummisa 
upplied by fo. H. HcDckot. 

"Eg. BM Guide t» Greek and /tenon Life (3rd ed. 1909), 79, (ig, 73, no, 330. 

** Pw Ronun helmets wfaicb continue the indUlon of the Etruscan ’Jockey-cap ’ helmeu, Hid., 8i, and fig. 745 but 
the cheek.pieces are misaog here. For the cheek-pieces, see SM Guide, Rewt SrHea (loai). ol. «v. 6, Both these 
helmetswere found in Britain! i ov n ^ , 

•* Compare the hoJee along the edges of the helmet and cheek*pieces from Tomb V (p. pa? and ox.atis ao and atl. 

/feiwaiidi/ieMeiKnaUstoo,i^. j v / 

•• ?M TV 804. Hemtr and MeeuawUs 196 ft Actual bronze scale* were found in quantities at Nun (Starr, JVmi I 
P 75 j pi. tee). Part of a bronze ' belt ’ came from one of tbe tombs at Ras Shamra XIX uo. in. u w< cenreduced 
m I, fig. 63 w), -T->“oo » r- 

PM IV 803, For the poBitMlity that the waist-belt of Minoan civilian dres may have been plated with metal on 
occasion, ej. the Cupbearer fresco, where the blue and orange of the belt might be taken to reormeDt silver and cooner 
as seems probable for the rhyton (PMII 705, col. pi. au). 


(i 94 t- 49 ^, 74. fig. 13. L. o t3$, W. O'tib. In sh^ not unlike the cheek. 
11, pi. xiii,:}, although the metal is much thicker. This reference tvas kindlv 
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From the same group of tombs at Phaistos came two small trapezoidal plates 
nos. 7 and 8), measuring about 0*05 by 0 04, with holes round the edges of two or three of the 
sides: the holes retained scraps of the thread which had fastened the plates oq to some sort of 
backing. These plates also seem to belong to armour, and might be scales from a coat of 
mail or from a helmet, A helmet on a fragment of a steatite rhyton from Knossos has the 
surface divided into rectangles which might represent metal plates like these from Phaistos, 


INVENTORY OF THE VASES AND OTHER OBJECTS FROM THE TOMBS 


(l) ThB ‘ SkaPT-ORAVS* at AVIOS lOANNlS 

AJ{x). Sword (m. 8). Bronse. Blade damaged And broken. ?art of raiaiing. L. if ccpmri^ 0 ' 40 < 

The aword is oT the ‘ cruciform ’ rm (see p. du SAd o. 50). The blade has a chide mid*i^ resembling that of ibe spear¬ 
head A J (sJ from the ume Suave, 'fliere are danges sll oeW the hilt and round the shoulder tc hdd the woodeo hilt- 

e ates finnly in positicn: Che mti-plares were turcher secured by tvo small bronia rivets in the ihoulder, and also apparently 
three wooden which passed through the three large Koles In the ung, the^d-hUied sword II ($} 26^ and 

no. 12 0). The prelection at tXe end of the tang was clearly for fastening the potninel, oT iwood or ivoiy, which had Mnthed. 
The uets in this pr«ection on the lasg were made by boring circular hola which overlap in a line, the slots in (he blade 
of A J (2) and in thepr^ecilon on the tang of II (j). 

A J (z). Leaf-shs^ tpear*blade (rra. 8). Bronse. L. 0*38. Mu. W. of blade o*o6. W. of tang o oa8. The 
ung is Voken, and the tip of the w bunt apart through corrosion so as to give the false impression of having four 

e blade is slightly leaf-shaped with a thick heavy ti^ There is a short tan^ and ttvo sloa appev half-way up the 
blade Just before the bl^e begins to swell and thicken, weapon was evidently halted in a clw stick, and laahm in 
place round the tang and thr^^h the slots.On each lace of (he blade, just abc^ the point (hat the haft would have 
reached, is a lightly incised s^ah 

This blade is dearly derived from a Middle Bronae Age rype found over a wide area in the Aegean, in Crete, the 
Cyclades, and at Troy.^" But this Late Bronae Age lorm with a heavy leaf-shaped blade appean to be rare and con- 
to Crete. ^ch a heavy blade, so weighted towards the tip, can only have been a (Voting weapon on a com¬ 
paratively short haA. It is reminiscent ot (he mediaeval boar-spem with ihett strong slmri bafts and heavy blades to 
be seen in the Tower of London; and it may perhaps have been dei'eloped for the same obgect.'** 

A J (3). Spear-head (no. 8)- Brooae. L. 0*43- W. of blade at the base O'Og. W. of socket 0*034- Socket broken, 
and nyts mising from socket and blada 

The blade is ogival with a thick xnld-rib. The socket is split, and has a pair of* rivet ’ boles but no riog at the base. 
For the decoration, see p. 256. The ogival shape of the blade is unusual.^** 


It is not made from which of the fourteen tombs the vahous bronse plates came, or whether they were all 
front the same tomb. 

FM in i8i. Bg. led. Bvans thought the rectangles were Intended for boar's tusks, ef. a^mer a/A iht Afsauwalr 
920. But Person (vVae Tsm^i at DaAro 199} believed that in Chete at any rate such repmentattoni implied metal plates, 
t.%. the Zakro sealing repmduced in IV, ig. 856. Metal discs from SbaA-grave IV may, as Karo wggmts, come rrem a 
helmet (Sekaebt^r&er, nos. 34!-43,pL boc) ^ Evans (FM IV 880I dts, but does not illustrate, an ivory rdlef from Knossos 
showing a helmet which seems to be armed witb simUar metal dlso. 

*“* For the slots, aee above under A J (:). _ 

’** CnarS! Khamaisi (A£ 1906. pi. 7. 5). Tip brokei. L. as preserved O'19. Pixeumably M.M. I. MalUa (Elmaf 
CrJltius VII 39, pi. bu, 9>3, no, 9335): from Ae interior of the necropolis bulldiM at Khrywlakkos. L. 0*28. Attributed 
by Demaigne, but only on the grottf^ ^lu appearance, to the secc^ period 01 the Palaor. CveLADSS : Amorgos [AM 
XI (1886), 24, Beil. I, 0): L. 0*93, Taov (Dbrpfcld, Troja vA //mb I 344, fs. a64 d): Troy II-V. 

Ddrpfrid speaks of a mould found at Troy for a blade of this type. These bTade woe probably spear-heads (Chude, 
Dam o/£ur^Mn Cmltsolm ed. 1947), Mi lor the system of motinting on a haft, tWd fig. 96, reproduced from BM 
Bruiza Art GtrJe (1920), 8g. 173 ). 

There IS one in the collection of Dr, Giamalakis at Kerakldon (Kpumd: Xpowxd L' (i93o)* 9^^' 

pL r*. PuUished by Miss Xenakb. Dr. Platon kindly brought this relmnce to our notice). L. 0 918. Mia Xenakss 
note the resosUance of thb blade to our blade A J (9). A second blade ofthis type was (bund in a hoard of L.M. bronses 
at Tourloti, near Mouliana (Slila), and is now in He^leion Museum (No. 342]; it a mentioned by Xanthot^ee 
1906.133)’ apropos of (he Khamaln MM. blade (see n. to3 above). So me da^rs of the Late Bronse Age in (he Aegean 
also have a iW-shap^ blade, e.g. Frdutofk Tsnm 89, Bg. 90 (from Knoscs), and BM BnauAge GMe (1930), ng. 173 
(from Naxos). _ . ...... , , 

tv* For difTerefuiated boar-spean, see Marinates ir BSA XXXVII (>936-7). 191, eip^ n. 2. the fine 
from Ras ^amra with two boara springing from the ring at the base of the socket, and Schaeffe s remarks XIV 
« 9 S 3 J. 

There^tf a very similar spear-head in the eoUeciioo of Dr, (Hama t a k i s (KpnT*»* Xpoimk A' (i95o), and *34. 
DO. 308, pi. A'} ; and another bom Gournla (Bo^-Hawes, Govnia, p). iv, 48}. 
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A J (4). SioaU ipear.h«ad (ng. d). Bronze. L. 0 24. W. of blade 0*03, gf sockee o<o& 4 . Tbe socket u spiit> and 
has a pair of * rivet ’ dotes at the base. lUmains of the wgodoi shaft were recovered froiB the socket, for the ty^, 

I (ti) andp. S56. 

A J (s). Leaf-shaped ' razor ’ (no. 8). Bronse, Broken; taD| and ead <£ blade mis^. L. preerved oia. 
W. o> 04 S. 

There were sot of thoie usplemenu in the Zafo* Papouta cemetery, and Evans thought that they were razors f^Prg. 
kitlmt 7 «m^, 117). This ia denied by Bleeen (Prapwta, 3<3); from fVeeymna twelve examples were recovered in L.H. 
I-IH contexts, renson mchnea to accept tliem as raaors pvno Tsm&r a 4^, on the grounds that coju^e from the 

monumenu, as Evaru p^ied out, the pMole of (he MainJand shaved the mousiacne aAer tiu ShafLgrave periM. 




Fio. 8.—BftONiBS FROM THfi ' Shaft*oravb ’ AT Ayios Ioannm. ScaJc I : 3. 


(2) Thb Tombs on the New Hospital Site 

I(x). Stemmed goblet with (wo handles (no. 9, riATE $5, c). H-OJOg. D.o*i3. Pineoraoge clay with the surface 
imoethad to a paier shade. Decoration in dark-brown lustrous paint. The foot is remarkable in having a rim round the 
outside edge and a slight d^ression under the stem in place or the usual hollow stem (see p. au). nae foot, nm, and 
handles are painted solid. There are two ag-zag lines nund the body with horisootal bands belw. 

t (a). Stoian^ goblet with handles (no. 9, fiatb 55, s). H. 0 09. D. 0‘io. Fine orange day with tbe surface 
wdi smithed. Decomuon in red liulrous paint. Hollow stem. The iiMC of the cup is paintM solid on the bottom, 
with a band above, and a band round tbe inside of the rim. There is a bud round tfie bottom of the foot, rf. Ill (i). 
^ handla ve with ba^ag. which continues down each side of the stem. For the central patccro, cf. >Af 

IV, hg, got e (L.M. Jl} from the Palace; this, however, lacks the dots: the motive in the amriee is an im aecordinsr to 
Furumark, Mr, no. to A, < (L.M. II-llIA). 

X La^ jug (no. 9, puati 55, a). H. o« 40 , D. of body 0 *7, ‘ Metallic ’ base and handle. Greenish-buJT 
My. Decoratjoa m black. The decoration is very rami, and tbe designs on the neck and shoulder are not at all certain. 
For net pattern ' cover^the body ofvass in L.M 11, tee MP. aoa : the* net pattern ’ on our jug is probably a degenerate 
vm»o ofthe tncuryed aixhiwt ‘ 00. da), derived from rock work. For the filUoreaoattt b the network^ MP. 
no. to A, types b and e (L.M. II-IlIA), 
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H. o 96. D. ot body 098. Pale or we 
Baud of n mning spiials foijjid (he bc^. 


I t4j. BridgO'Spouied jug (p». 5). Much destroyed and incapable of compleie cestocaiion, H. estimated e o-ao 
®**75*« mouth O' 115. Orange clay. Decoeacion In brownuh*black lustrous paint shading to red. * Meulllc ' 
naoate wito two lovv nveis at (be top of the hartdk where it j«os the rim of the vase. The decoraiioQ was difficult to 
ddDDguuh, and is uncertain m detail. There is a wide baod of running spirak round the body, e/.lM: some at least 
of the spirals may have had filling omamcni of some kind at the centred* 

1 Large stirrup-vase with three handles (mo- o, etAxa ja, a), 
i!?'' T' .1® buff surface. Decoradoo m brownuh-Bltck. muefi worn. 

I5e details of the decoration on the top of the vase are very uncertain. 

amphora (k«. jo and 14. katb 56, a)- H- o-si- D. of body o-afi, of rim • Metallic ’ 
baae, hai^l^ a^ nb round the shoulder. The handJes are set adeways aod upright. Greenish-buff clay, Thedecora- 
uon w in Mack, ai^ ti^ of the ongintl black paint are still preserved on the bands round the neck asd the base: but 
has disa^eared, leaving the dmien showis* like a negative, pale ageifttt a darker backround. Over 
iarge_are4s oi me vase the daign has entirely vanished. 


- _ , , .—a-entirelyvanL-w. 

J?® ''®»® ‘hows three birds, which may be intended for partridgm, walking among 

|««P» of flow« vary in detail; in rwo.lilies teem to be dominant, while (be flowers of the thirdeoup 
«*«“ble the floj^ to the 1^ on a L.M, lA sherd from Knossos (PM JI, fig, *76^). The naturalism and vSiety 
probably to be expiained as a copying from some freeco on the wails of the Palace or elsewhere.*** 

1 nere is a auniJar amnhnra u"'U tki« xw** 7-«— r.i...--. :• o v . w ^ ' j x>r ... a .. .. ^ ^ 

: MtM by Furumark 


The« IS a aii^ar amphora with the samescenefrom lalyeoe in Rhode* [Am. VI tio, figs. 50 and 33]. 
^ L vT ilL4^ birds, and the style of the decoration k very much cruder than on our vase. It is dated 


« pottery of this period from Crete is unusual. 


m 


«' ‘ Slkd »ith 

‘*v Upper boidtr. see MF, no. 55, and /M IV, fig, 989. The modve is found from LM. 19 

Ik fr^ #./. the broiue Jug from the NW Tr^ure House (PM II, figs. 409.4: i a). 

rack “fT!? y of wavy lja«, see MP, no, fia. The iMt^is derived from 

?g. 9^ “ charactetotic m land sceevea of LM. IB period (sW., t6o), and «cu» in L.M. 11 (iKrf.. sio). 

MvcSL^wk?!^?SL'!!S!ST’'e*" ^ ’'“**( “ "nphora from a chamber-tomb at 

as of^Kncmian &bnc and incipient' Mace style ’, Lt. LM. IB/IIA (PMIV, fig. 
ao« i. on the right of the vase under the handle). Tte trelMl variety of this motive appears to be more common.' ** 

H. o 20, D. of body 0165, of rim O'l 1, ‘ Metallic ’ base, 
handla, and nb round shoulder. The handles ate set venieal. Fine orange clay with *e surface imoolhed to a paler 


shade. Decoration in dark brawn shading to redd^. 

The body la decorated with acsOe pattern (MP. no. 70). This is 
tbe WtinJan^ Myceaae (CfamUr Temks, pt. »viii, 1 (t.H. 1I» i 
But I^rumark (MP, 40$) claioas that there is evidence to show that die 
are oJ Minoan origin. 

This aAphora had been filled with fine grey ash.*“ 

afiphora (aixte H. os:. D. of body O' 175, of rim o u, 

^e« nno^hed to a paler shade. Decoration in black. For the shape ind dwi 
of dou m place of V marks round the shoulder r- —« *^1 


very common on thr«e*handled amphorae found on 
end Proeymna {/mrymao, figs. sSo, hi (L.H. III)), 
chiracterittie Mycenaean IIA (ypm of scale pattern 


Fine orange clay iriih the 
go, s/l I (7); except (bat there is a band 


with ililah ” ^4’ i’ ^ ^y *‘*7’ the uaiuualiy squat shape, 

* k^ *®*. P *«* ^ vase is heavy, andhas thick walU; the /abJIc b ratfS 

.d 3L.'9) “ » d.,«d,dn«id dtR-ch vd«, 

00 tne ntaimano, <.g. CUmkff Tombs, pi*, jccvuia, xlvm 1*5 Pf*^^, no. 1167, fig, 687. 

destroyed and incapable M restoration. Very soft fabric. Orange clay. For the type, 


III jugs of this type, but of an earlier date, eg, PM IV, fig. igs (L M IA> 

«'«»**»*' <2f. PAlTV, fig. 298, from the sVpart of the ^ 


at Knossos, dated by Evans co 


the beginning of LM. II. 

” ‘ u* 5? * version of honey.*jckfe as seen on a fresco fragment from the House of the Fracoes (PM 11 460) 

PM 11 of M.M. in w^-oainiinw on the aT i m' ^^..LrtL 

ing to Evans’is LM, lA (Oitlf*' 

IB ^ MaSfe^^yJ^ 3*49 *50, for the evolution ofirefofl rock^ork from the triple group of rock and seaweed 0/the L.M. 



' style 


heat. 


re* 

from 
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I (xi). Smu^l spear*hc*d (rtAT9 Brow. L. 0*^. W. of blade 0*03, of socket 0*095. socket is split, 

and has a pair of' rivec * boles at the mm. Tor the type, (/*. AJ and p. 256. 

Thb spear-head wu lying on the led^ Isimediately abos’e tM rock a&d well below the undisturbed layer of brown 
marMnff the presence of the conn or bter wtth the body ^ee p. 946). It was probably found, theteTore, tn ecacdy the positioit 
ui whiw it cad orinoaby been placed in cbe tomb, llvere were traces os the wood of the haA in the socket. It followa 
that if the spear haa beea put 00 the ledge with the ha A unbroket and with the head resiica where it was found, the length 
of the spear ^en hafted could not have oceeded 1 *95, c/. the spear of the same type from tEe Vaphlo cboJoi tomb (p. 256). 

1 (x 9 ). Tweeters (ro. i a, mats 53, k). Bionse. L. 0*082. Badly cotroded and broken. For this Type is Crete as 
early as the E.M. period, if. Seagec, (. xix, s8, fig. te. 

1(<3). Seal (no. t8). Lentoid. Greysteatite. L.o*oi^. W.O'Oij. Womcoodiiioa, and damaged on the revxrse 
side round one end of the ttnng-hole and elaewhere. The design is rudely incised or sctatdied ; the drill does net seem to 
have bea used. Thb seal was found together with 1(14) miide the * Bi^ * am^en I ($}. 

The Rev. V. B. G. Kenna, R.N., 1^ kindly suppliH tbe following note on the seal: ' 1 have not sees the original ; 
but from the drawing and deseription submitted to me it seems that in the field are three gmp* of figures. Th^ 00 not 
appear to be soipt or pictographip signs, but either iodividual marks, whcee vsJue in sealing wouJdbe thrir uniqueness, 
or debased motives from another spbragtsde tradition. It is suggested that the origin of the seal be looked for In Anaitrila. 
11 )e nateri^, grey steatite, and the lewniqur, are more aldn to Anatolian prcducu chan to Minoan work. Vet the sense 
of ^ ‘ round ^in the arrangemoit of the fibres points to Minoan influoice, and the figures iheinselve* to decadent copying 
^ original Minoan motivs. This Is not without parallel either In Anatolian or SyriaA tesis of the latter half of the second 
millauumj^ Hogarth, /fiOiee^irolr ligao), tg, 6a, 70 (esp. no. 133, procured from Smyrna); compare also the sudden 
entry into Hioenicia at -^e same period of the scarabs having their (acts covered with tubular dnl rnaru, wh ich are obi'tously 
related to similar aioygdaloids <u L.M. I- 2 I. 

* The groups of fibres consist of (1) periiape a debased form of the two-animal motive of L.M. I; one animal looks 
to the left, the other behind it lo^ back (s) Probably a debased bird. A bird in flkht in tbe field with the animals 
is eomnion onperifdieral lentoids derived from L. M. source. (3) If one group, a debased Torm of bull: the figure has then 
affinity with the Ayice Onouphrioa whorl (Evans, Mfits Afum I itB, fig. 52 e). If two groups, ihea the efievron at the 
top ss to be coQsidod as decoratioo or filling ornament, and the rat of the design as the debase form of an animal.* 

1(14). Two schist plaques (no. t8): (1) L. 0*048, W. 0*0:9; (9) L. 004, ^V. O'er?. Found with the seal stone 1(13) 
inside the aniphoia I (6). 

I (ig). Shark'* tooth (sto. 18). X. 0*0:2. W. 0*0(2. This was lying on tbe rock surface of the ledge under 
tbe layer of brown marking the coffin or bier with tbe body. 

D (>). Ti,u (no. 10, riATa 58, k). H. 0*25. D. of body 0*90. ‘ Metallic * handle and rib round ihe shouldo*. 
Orecni^Vun Clay. The decoratioo Is much worn, but seems to have been In dark brown or b l acL Three stylised papyrus- 
like flowm bang downwards from the neck. In the intervals between them are twn othv flowers, difficult to dirtinguisb 
but perhaps of toe same type, growing ttrsight upwards fr«u bands round the body. 

The nowcTs on thb vase clearly look towards the ' Flower ’ motive *0 characteristic of developed Mycoaein vase 
decoraiioB (AfA no. 18). As Furumark uys; ‘ The geoess of the Myc. HI flower may be deecribed as a tramformation 
^ iM Myc. IIIA: lily under the influence of late L.M. IIlAt'd hybrid floral types with the Palace Style papyrus as the 
baste elemait* (AfT, 286). Thus while our flowers with their curling volutes are reouniscent <f the illy, they are cloeely 
parallried by what is evIdCBily upyms on a sherd from a large jar fotmd io a house wst of the Palace at Kaossoi (TAf Iv 
334^, fig. 278: below Ihe duc£ on the leA). Evans is cautious In bis attribution of this vase, but concludes that ‘ it may 
seem bat to group it with a certain number of painted elay goblets . . . which . . . seem to have been actually In use 
in the last Age ’ of the «ua«nee of the Palace; ‘‘but which typologially fit on rather to the succeeding L.M, III phase 
In other words, (his vase would belong to Furumart's L.M. lllA: phase, which Imraedlwely precedes the dstruction of 
(heFalace (AfA 189); and the flowers ^our vase are also probably best regarded as b«lor«ijig to tbeslyle of lIlAt. 

In the same waythe^ape ^ our vase corresponds to Purumark’x shape (440! IIIA 1 (A/T, fig. 5), if. a jug from the 
ZiStr Fapwra cemetery (Prrwlem TonAs, 275), arid another from the Tomb of the Double Axn (FAf IV, ng. 244 4 }, 
both classified by Furumark as III At (AfA 271 and 193). 

11 (a). Alabasiron (no. 10, PSATV 56, k). H, o*o6. D. of body 019, of rim 0*09. The vase was much destroyed, 
and about brif the rim and other plroa are mising. Tbe clay Is orange, and the fabric very soft; the surface hu much 
perished, but preserves traces of decoratioo In red, consisting of some fonn of rock pattern with deu. There are concentric 
circles on the under aide of the base. 

0 ( 3 ). Sword(FM. 13s, rL.Ata8 30,k,33,s, 54 ,a). Bronse. The hilt plated with gold. Theponuneltvas originally 
of ivory, ofwhi^fragnieDis were preserved Ta.B. tfie pommel in n-^TB650,»andu, a has been restored in wax), t. with 
the pommel as rwored o<€(. W. across shoulder 0 06. D. ofpominel 0*045. ^ br^en, and the bronae 0 m 

very poor condition.*** 

The sword is of the * cruciform ' type </*. A J {2), with the wooden hilt*platea held in poaldon by flanges round the 
shoulder and tang, and by three large wooden pegs passing through holos in the tang, together with two small bronae rbw 
at the base of the blade (ace p. 355). The flanges round Oie ung and shoulder were jriated with gold, which was uTaoped 
over their edges.*'* TKo wooden hilt^plates were covered wnth gold, a single sheet of gold on each face stretching 

Dr. E. Trewawas of the Natural History Museum, South Kensloglon, who kindly examined the tooth, inTorms us 
that it matches well with the teeth of loroe of the species Csrrh^fMnus, ootaUy C. hngimum (Pcey) and C. obseants (Leueur), 
both of which are known from the Mediterranean. 

This is doubtles because, as Mr. Qmvall suggests, the bronze was in contact with the decaying fiesh of the bMV, 
which, contaiaing s^ltun chloride, would favour metallle corrosion. Tbe contrast betweeo the poor preservation of tho 
swo^ ai^ the unusually fine condition of the spear*head II (4) U remarkable. 

“* (y. a ‘ horned ' sword from Tomb 9 of (m * Tosibe det NoWli' at Phaistos (MA XIV 535 ^» *’8* *)• 
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over ib« hilt and ehodder; thtte sheou oTgoW wew deeowiied in repoiu*6 with inicHocking ipirsJ* "• wlwh were divided 
ai the loin of the hilt with ihe shoulder by two loop* like thoee on the tpe»r*bead A J (3I (see p. sjo).'" There were ihree 
Iftrse in each gold sheet, oomspcndirtf in size to the hole 10 the Ung, to allow te the p«Mf^ of the three 
uea* t into the ef»ds of the peg* were fixed six bronze nails vdth short peiats and wide gold^ppra Jhapefl to in the 
curve of the bih. The two bronze rivets at the base of the blade were also capped with gold. The hollow at the base ot 
(he bl a d e on fice, form^ by the esnensioru ©f the hilt*pla(e, b covered Vy a sheet of gold, decoraM wiw rwimng 
iwals ifi rcpo «4 which eontirsue the lire of the mid<ib. No trace of decoration could b« made oul on the mid-nb itself; 
but in view of the poor lUte of proervation of the bronze It is inspcaiible to be certain that the mia'nb yu not debated. 
The hilt is divided from *e pommel by a nbbed collar of gold ; and the ivory of the ponunel was held 10 a goM cup 
f SLATS 54,«), decorated like the plats covering the hill with bterlocking ^rab in repouBd, and perforated » take a p» 
which secured the pommel to the projection at the end of the iang.*»» The projection oa the tang bad a slot composed 

of three overlapping holes, the sfoti in Ihe blade of A J j , l.i tt. 

The hilt of^is sword vt only moderately * eruclfonn * aad m profile rathw reenimscent of a homea nut. 
are two swords svith Eold-plaied hiits of a fu/ly developed ' eruciform ’ type which may be compared unth our sword: {»} 
from the ' King's Grave * In the tboloa tomb at Den^ TomAi al 35, no-11, pis. JOt a^ *xii). blade 

is rather longer iban that of our swged: but the hilt is decorated in the same way with toterlocbng spirals; although there 
is no gold along the flanges, or at the baae of (he blade- (fi) From the ' Chleftam's Grave ' lo the Zyer Pspouw 
at Knosso* (PraW/taric tWt, 5?, fig. 59). This is exactly the same length as our sword (0 61 with the pommel). The biU 
has an riaborate scene of lions and wild goats. As in the Dendra sword, there is no gold along the ^ ‘f ^ “M* 

of the blade: but both the mid«r^ and the flangm are decorated vdth double roue of running sptraU ot nucroseopic 
finenes in relief', ff. the ’ horned ' sword from the same grave (slid., fig. 58).*" 

Q [4). Spear-head (kos. is and 15 b. piatu $3, e, i). Bronze. L. 0 58. W- of blade 0*03, of socket ouizide 

^ WWW, which is inihc finest state of preservation, belongs to the type already well known from the 'Chieftain’s 

Crave’; •*» of which Evans ap^ says that‘on the whcJellus must be r«rd^ as . . . ve^ practical . ; 
both comoact and ucnetratirtf' Iv S44). The mid-rib, with three fine ndge* running down it 00 each nde cs the WM«, 

widens at^ bottwriio form two faeeuS' the ©ciagODal socket. The edga of the blade flatten out to produM aooiKer 
two facets of ihe socket. of which si also decorated mth three ndges. The oihee four faceu> n «e imervab between 
these are formed by the continual of the leava of the blade. At the base of the socket are two rivet boles (0 “ 

d*am ) for a peg to secure the abaft: aad onihe surface of the socket between these two ' nv« are traces for a width 
of 5 mm. where a binding of some kind had been wrapp^ round the socket. The socket has a slit, w^cb runs di^nally 
insuad of straight up the socket, and is so fine that a razor blade can bardy be forced dowfl it: ^e^t can '^^*4 

for a distance ^O'OO from (be butt The base rfthe socket u closed bv a narrow bronze ting, whi^ wm apparcMy 


t is the lightly incised figure of a butterfly with outnread wingi, m nignt oown towa^ me outi, u.,s 
prated w the opposite face of the weapon. The up of the wooden ^aft was rernarkably well preserved 


dttign is not tepraied on we oppooie lace 01 u»e weapon, me up m me wuuucu -- 

injlae the socket.*” 

m (1). Stemmed goblet with ewo handles {mat* 55, 4 ). H. 0115. D. o;:*.. Rne " 1 ?^ 

smooihek a paler shade. Decoration in reddiah-brown. Hollow stem. The run u painted solid inwde, 
outside. There is a band round the bottom of ibe foot, cf. 1 (i). The body is decorated on each side with a double spiral. 

m (fl). Jug (ITO. : 0 , MAT* 55. «)< H. 0 40. D. of body o-^o. Orange day with the wr^ ^ 

shade ^coratmn in red-browo lustrous paint. The run is painted solid round (be iTUide. xfi* 

nock fcf. MP. no. 70, ea, which zeeording to Furumark is Mye. I!A), and the foliate bard the ^oulder MfF, 

bJSi to be deS^edfrom metaJ worl?(see p. * 53 . 3 <*)- 'foliate band' in ^ 

uousual in the Palace style {MP. 180 with referencesV In other r«^a the deeoraucm rf this .^/u 

y .1 I •SiM.aB «r^ r»r-iilLar ^havineaibunb ‘ ann’ substituted Ibr the 


m (3). Bridg04pouted jar (no. 11 matb 55. «. H. 0 i95« D. of.body o ao, of 0 *5.. J)*f *’ * 
fim, and a little r^5l« knob projecting from the back of the vase opgcetic the spoux,. C'K^-bi^^y. 
in black. The broad flat top of the rim is decorated with chevrons. The design on the upper pan of the body a vpry 


.ted jar (no. 11 matb 


H. 0195. D. of body o^ao, of rim 0‘i5. 


“* The design of interlocking spirals shows vpa of wear in places ovdng to frequent handing of the s\^. « 

some indiration,^ such were requSed, that rich^ decorated weapons cf (KU type were iw kept merely fbr occasional 

uloM^the gold hilts of' cruciform ' sworda see the tword from the tholos tomb at ®Jj*! S?® 
_ t K.w rv ih,. ' ^le form* hili-moufUbc ©f agatetCKl Eaience from 


the Zaftr Papeura c«aeteryat Knoisoi described below. the '^clform’ 

aib one of erwt J from the Palace at Knosios (PrsAuterw Tmh 110; illustrated in PM IV 850-4, tigs. »30^j. 

The oee may have been of wood or ivory and not bronze, as no trace of it was foi^. , 

»• Pera^beli^^ that these two swords acruallv came from the same workshop, wbi^ v« 

(jVsw Tewto at Drafre 6i). The discovery of our sweid wegezis a Cretan origin at any rate ^ the fw© swords from Knossos. 

»* Prehuumt Tmis 55, figs. 5i-7« Cf. BM Brpau Ip Ct^ (sgao). i?*. a ,a,s\ bu„er. 

'• C/. a bronze doubfo Efrons Phaisto* (Mosnx Dora •/Af«rfifrtTa)i«n CmiiMiWR (>9x0), 318, fig> 180)« butter 
flies m geieral as represmting the' life' of mao, see ?MIII 148 H 787. 

- g:; IJl ir...... 6g. 6, W pi. V). d.»£ed bv « 

hCyc. IIB [MP no. 47, i). 
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in (4). Three-handled amphora (ng. ]I, rLATX 5S, ^}. H. 0 50. D. oT bodx g*sa, <if nm o 13. ‘MeulUe’bate 
and handles: the bandies are sei vertical The vase was much broken, and large parts m the body are missing. Pine 
orange clay, with a buiT surface well smoothed. Decoraitoa in brownish-black lusrrous paint. 

This vase is adorned with floral decoration in the most typical Palace style, including papyrus (cf. MF, ti, 03 etc. 
Myc. IIA)/ sacral ivy ' {MP, no. ts. ■ L.M, IIA), and rcoeiies {MPy no. 17. 7 « Myc. IlX /Or).*** Soaewhai smilar 
in shape and decoration is the amphora from a chamber^tomb at Mycenae (although this haa the handles set aidewa>« and 
net vertical^, which is described by Bvani as being of Kno»an fabric and incMeot Palace style (PAf IV $eo, fig. s69 s}. 
The * siipplinr' on our vase, so characteristic of tbe L.M. II Palace style.'*’ ia here tr*Aiferred from marine scenes, where 
it represents the sea sands.'** For the ‘ tricurved arch * rock work of the background, see under 1 (6) 264), 

ID (5). Three-handled amphora (?(o. n). Much broken, and large pans missing, lAcIoding moat of the rim add 
neck. n. to base of the neck o> id. D. of body 0*17. Tbe handles aresetudeways and upright. Very soft fabric. Orange 


The body supports three ivy-like argonauts '*■ rwimming against a stippled bacterotind, whidt may repreaesttheaands 
of the sea.’** For tbe argonauta, cf. Cwn&sr Tambt, 1. 50^- 4,103, pi. xlvui (L.H. fl},'*' For the * foliate band * ^ ihe 
shoulder, ^f. Ill (a) (p. 

in (d). Tbree-handled ampbora. The vase was of such soft fabric and so badly destroyed thai it was impossible to 
restore it. * Metallic ' base, and rib round tbe shoulder. The three thin * strap ’ handles were set x'enu^.'** The clay 
was orange. The decorarion, in lustrous red paint, consisted of a flower des^n, iacluding lilies which in a general way 
reaembie the rypa grouped by Furumark as L.M. IIA-B (MP, no. a-i), 

ID {?). Alabastron (no. 11, kats 55, . H. 0*0^. D. of body oa t, ofrim O' 109. Fine orange clay with the surface 
smoothed. Decoration in browntslvbladt lustrous paint. The body has s simple version of the'^rock partem* (MP, 
no. 3a, 5 = Myc. I-IIIB). There are coaeeatrie circles oa ihe base, but it is imposMble to distingui^ whether the centre 
of the base is occupied by closely spaced circles or by a solid spot. 

”" ■* o 

much tvora, but showing traces of decoration in black. On tbe body a venUn of' rock partem * (MP, no. 32, as * Myc. 
IIA). The base seems to be decoeaied with coBceairic eirdea. 

ni (p). Large two-haadled iar Cno. 13, »LATa U,e)> K. 0*40. D. of body O'CB. fabric. Gritty orange 
clay. Decorated with horuontal oinds bi browmish-blMB. On tbe shoulder are traces of a circle with a croas iaslde re. 

01 (xo). Large lamp with ' candlestick ’ centre '** (rg. 13, KAn 53, &). H. to rim O'OB^. D, of rim 0*19. Much 
broken, and seveiaJ pieces including the bp of the handle missing. Very soft fabric. Rather gritty reddish clay. There 
were faint traces of l^ht blue paint along ihe top of the rim and the upper side of the handle, (/. Ill (ts).'^* Marla of 
fire aionsr tbe top of the rim. 


ni (bi). Lamp, {f. Ill (19). Mueb destroyed and incapable of retorabon. Very soft fabric. De^ orange day. 
Traces of light blue paint along the top of the rim and on the handle, </. Ill (lo). 

□1 {se), Lamp (no. 13). K. to hl^at point ofrim 0*09. Width ofrim ott. Very toCt fabric. Orange clay. 
The whole surface the lamp is covered with a poor black wash inbde aod outside and under tbe base. 


hilt was secured by three large bronze nvets wdlh gold-capped heads o-oiaut diam., and by two smaller cK'ets set between 
and immediately below them on the blade. This is an early type, of whi^ many examples have been found in Crete and 
on the Mainland.'** 


"* For tbe rosettes, e/. a fragment of a L.M. II goblet from Knosaos {PM IV 360, f^. 303 e). 

BSA Suppl, I (>^3), 74- Cf, MP 905, where Furuouirk notes the occurrenee of stippling on Palace Style vases 
with ded^ botn of the marine and of the fiord class, and its survival into LM. 111A i. 

rM IV 306. Furuinark agrees with Evarts that this type of stippling was imitated from a fresco pattern, which 
probably represented sands {MP 443}: but he doubts if such stippling was rea0y meant to depict sea sands In marine scenes 
on Palace Style vases, and suggests that it may have served as a suwitute for other paiiems which were used to represent 
water in marine compcaltions cf L.M. IB-II (ibiJ. 903-6), 

’** For ihe tentacles, c/.m» general way the types clasahed by Furumaik as IIB-IlIAi {MP, no. 92). 

”* See under III (a) above a^nn. 197 and 128. 

Tbe figures on cfiii vase are called by Wac«' argmauts ’but Furumark classifies them as' sacral iry and regards 
them as ‘ a kind of peterialisation under the influence of tbe aj^naut ’ {MP 869, no. ts, 1: <• Myc. IIA). 

**’ Contrast the thick handles with their elaborate ' metaUic ’ sections on the other amphorae from these tombs. The 
thin strap handles of this amphora may, of course, also be imitated from metal. 

** Cf. SSA XXVI11 894, (tx. B. la), from theMavrospelic cemetery; abe PM I 979, where the type s described 
and eompared with Egyptian ' ^mdlestieks ’ ofDyn. IV. 

'** several tombs in the Mavrcspelio ocmetery produced fragments of lamps patnied in unfixed colours, red, white, 
and blue XXVIII 894). a. T£>«Ax 96 ft, and PrekuitricTmh 73. 

'** Sj. Cktn; Goumia JBe^-Hawes, Gsuniis, pi, iv 60, 61); no. di has goM-c^ped rivets like our dagger. A. 
Triadha (Mentelius, Cries PrMam^. 7, so): trom the second tholos tomb Mbchlot (Seager, Mechlai 97, t. 11 
99)! found eleee to the surface and probably intrusive. ^^eMsr thought that this' would appear to belong 10 LM. I ' on 
rypoMcal grounds. MAiNt>Hi>! Dcndrt (Aeto Ttmh at Vfitdra 49, fig. 48, 0 ; Mycenae Tanks 1B9, pi vU 

97)! from its associations not later than tbe first half of L.H. II; PrMvmna 330): thiee evampla, all attributed 

to X-H. II: that on PI. IT (bottom) has gold.capped rivets like our dagger. 
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m Spcar>head '** (no. li. »lat« Bronze. L. 0 47. W. of blade 0*0$, of nckel ouuide 0 029, uuldo 

0*095. blade u leaf-shaped, and baa a very pidoouneBd and*Hb, reciangular io sectUn], ^Ith a ihin groove aloi^ each 
side ot Che cop suj&ce. The mid-rib coocifiiim down the blade and merges into ibe socket; (he leaves of (he blade siipUarly 
coocioue, to Decocne four semi-drcular cba&nek. The socket is spUc, and has two ' rivet ’ holes and a ring round the base, 
e/> n (s). The tip of the shaft <£ oltv^wood was preserved in the sockei. 

ID (ic). lUaor (no. :a, rLAim 53, 4 ). Bronze. L. 0*17. W. asproerved 0*033. The handle was fascened to the 
blade by wree small bronse nveu wia beads 5 cam. in diam. A J (5) (p. ida). 

ni (16). Copper su^Iee ^ (?lats 54, 4 ). About: 50 in numbo, many of them broken, ^r>d scaiiered 00 the floor 
of the tomb aver an area Mr. 0*93 x 0*30. With the staples were chrw smaLll fragments of very thin copper^bronee plate 
(III (17)), having traces of perforations mto which the stap'les could lit. The staples, made from coppa wire with a cireulaix 
(-:*3 mm. in dUm,, appear to be of various type s seme of simple horaeshoe^hape wicb ^uaJ arm^ ochen of 
the same ^ape but with one arm Irager chan ihe ocher, and ethers again with one aid boit in one direecion and the othv 
end beat in a diflerent direction, l^ac staples (if straightened outj tvould vary in length between e. 0*0(4^*083their 
Olds in every case seem to be blunt and not point^. 



“* G£ TDeAx (3, fig. «t, whidi is almost exacCly the ame length (0*^8) as our spear-head (the ten nicnb^ five 
holes in the base of £e socket, with a wrong refereoce to fig. 32. Fig. si snowe only the usual two nv«c holes}. Also 
FLMV, Tox Vtri., pi. D, 4 and 5); th« two ^wheads are from falysoe (Rhodes) and are rather shorter than ours (0*41 

^ ^^The wood was kindly identified by Mrs. F. L- Balfour-Browne of the Natural History Museum. South Kensington. 
A knife from one ofllie Zafcr Pap^ tombs had an olive-wood handle (Pmkojefic TomU 80, no. 80 a). For woedeo shaft 
tips well prtterved in spear sockets, ^ Pr«9>r)ua 199, fig. 511. , . , ^ 

»*• TTie metal was Identified as copper aztd not bronse by Mr. 1 . W. Comwali, to whom a sample was submitted. 

PAf HI 299 fig. 196 and cof. place wiii; IV 785. 


m 10 




2-5 


Fjo. ,3. —Vases from Tombs III and V. Scale 1 : 3, unless otherwise indicated. 

The area over which the staples were found U roughly the same m form and aise as chat which might be oecumed by 
the eiaar^haped cen tre-piece of a figuro^-eight shield as depicted, for instance, on the * Shield freco ' in the Palace.'** 
Ic is suggested iherefore that these staplo may poaiibly have fastened the leaths or hide pan of such a shield to its centre- 
BjeeaTiliis centre-piece was pro^bly of wood, if Evans is right in doiving the figur^of-eight shield as reprmenied on 
ibe * Shield fresco* from an oripnal woodenparrying-adek (FAf il 5 «; rf.JHSXltl (tfig*), 8150. 44). Even if Ac cmirc- 

E iicce was of wood, its outside surface may have been eovered with hide, as the stroaea os the ceitre-piecea in the blueld 
rcKO * seem (0 indicaie. 

in (17). See under III (ifi) above, 

m (a8). Six arrow-heads (no. rfi, nuAT* 53, i). Broiue. Various type*. The longml (a) (L. o-ms) is l^^ped 
and flat wnih a flat tang: ( 4 ) and («) ft- 0*09 and o 072) have a more angular profile and a alight mid*^b, while ine tang 
is square in section; (J) and («) (L. 0 063 and 0*052) have a small tblek diamond-ehaped bead and the tang square tn 


4 
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leetion. Ti>e arrow*betd (f), which e onJ^ 0*031 long, is a (hin flat pla(« of broose with one barb; It is damaged, and 
(be second barb appears (o oe miaing. 

for the types TDeAx, 6, fig. 10 IV, fig. 820), from the Isopata Tomb i A (L.M. II lA}, described by 

Evans ai * iavelias or darts ': but note that in (be lomb tbm were only the imce eum^Bi figured of this type, and they 
were fou no together with ‘ arrow*plates s.r. tiiiw flat arTew*h«acb akin to our ts^ (J]. wbii seems 10 be another arrow¬ 
head of type7eV(r) is mentioned, but not illustrated, from Isopata Tomb 3 (7TV<ir, 13). Gf. Pn^mna, aoo, (ig. 513 
ftom tomb x (L.*!!. til). 

Arrow-hMS (her«bre of these types with amid*rib like (e)-(s) appear to be cacher rare compared with the Sat * arrow* 
jdaies of which many examples are recorded botb from Crete and the Mainland j although the particular type of* arrow* 
plate * reprcseated by (/), with a wide barbed head asd a short tang and r>o perforations throuh the blade, does not aeon 
to be usual. However, there are sonte from Prosymna which look rathe* similar to our type (/) (Pranma, tt3, (in, 2C3-4 
(t. ucuv); :8s. fig. aoi (c. iill). Of. SCH LXXI'H (>H7)« s?* ^^om the Artemision deposit at (this 

deposit, however, yielded pcet^Ronse Age as well as Bronae Age reGo). 

m (Ig) • Gold toggle with eight facets (ro, i 8, aiATS 34, e). L. 0*033. Wrigbt 13 grammes. Probably for fastening 
a belt or baldric (see p. 930). 



Fio. 14 .—Development op the Design on the Body of the Amphora I (6). 

Scale i : 4. 


Similar «ld togglee were found in aaiociaiion with (wo baldria o strong g^d plate, each ov«r a metre long, from 
ShaA-grave IV (ScfuAtiribir. 78, pi. Iviiik; each of these baldrics was fastened^ two geld toggla, of which one (no. 379) 
bad ei^tfacets hkeoun. Cf.trid., pi. odili, from Sbaft.gmve V, of silver t Pmyma, 93, fig. 014, a, of gold with * remnants 
of a bronae atcachment' round (he middle ; Prodio and Penson, Arint, 37:, fig. 84:, ef bronse cowmen with gold-leaf with 
spiral decoration.'** 

m (ao)* Lcntoid seal (pto. tfi, plats 34,1). Onyx.'*' L. 0*034. W. 0*031. One axis is thereCne longer than 
the other, ^ III («:).*** $iriDg*bole 9*S diam. Very fine eenditim. S<»e ofa goddea fianked by two griffins 

and supporting aboire her head a pair tf bow-bke objects surmounted by a double axe. foth goddea and grifiins are 
standing above a ground marked by two lines. The goddess is dressed in a long skin with her breasts bare, and 
appears as if she were nichling (he |riflms, although this efiect may oot be iotentiOQiil. 

A number of seals are known from tbe Aegw of about this period which show variations of this scene. These are 
listed and discussed by Chapouehlex (REA XLIX ( 1 047), 99). and more recently by Nilaaon { 7Tu Mw6ifMyctna43n Ritigm 
(1990), 960 ft). The goddes U sometimes flanked by lions insiesid of grifRns, ag. PM IV, fig. 133, from Koossm, and 


'** A raiber similar toggle, but made of bone, was found In the lowest Copper Age Level I at Ahsar In Centnl Anatolia 
(Schnudt, 77v Atisfiar : Staiw t^eS-^p (Reteaiffut is AnaUUs IV) 71, fig. 85, b. 73s). Another toggle from Le\*el II 
of the same site is made of stone: it u fkt and dumpy in appearance, but cunously eoauab has eight facets like our toggle. 
It IS described by the excavator as ’ the most beauiiiul ornament from Stratum 11 * (i^ 171-9. fig. set). Schmidt com* 
perm these togdes to some, apparently of faience, from pre*Dyn. IV conteccs at Abydos, whiw Petrie thoi^tto be toggles 
for fasceoing dress vdth a loop (Petrie, AbjJos II s6, fronics^ece and pi. vui, nos. I4i~3). Professor Childe bm ks^ly 
drawn «ir attention to another log^, said to be of ivory, from ‘ Troy if! ' (Schliemann, IHu (1880), 436, no. 338 ■ S. S. 
^0* 79'7).| Aod to one of bone from as far afield as the ' tholos ’ tomb at Almlaaraque in the souili of Spam (Letsner, 
Eu MtgvMgraiiT det i^sriso^ Helbvail (flM.-GisR. Pewhngm t?) (1043), ti, pL s8, se). 

1^ ^ much mdebied to Dr. Hatofi for idemlfyirtg me stones from wh^ tbe teals a/p made. 

The Reverend V. E, G. Kenna, R.N., informs us (hat ‘ this duparity which produces an elliptical shape teems 
mieniional, and Is not usually seen la Inteids of blM, III^L.M. I, alchou^ it occurs in Z.M./L.H. Ill \ 
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7 mi^» pi' nviii, ai and 49, from Mycrpar, 'The bow>like o^ect may be cnple laatead of double, aod there may 
be indicat i o i u of wine Ium of hinoing which tis the' bows * to^eiber. Tbed^bk axedoa not appear above the goddess 
ill all osea. 

Tbe iotcstion of the bow>like o^eeti U pusaliitf. Perhaps the least uuatidacu^ explanation is that offered by Evans, 
that the * bows * repreeeat a ritual oUeet eoaapceea of staffed soake {FM IV 16^ ff., cf. Omtisr TtmU, aoo). Nibon 

b doubtful, but oannot suggest anything more probable. 

in (m). Lenteid seal (no. t 6, 54, Dark sarden^ L. 0*039. o*oa?. One axis is therefore longer 

than the other, III (ao) ^see a. <49. p. sya). 8rring.bcJe s ram. in diam. Very fine eoooidoa. Two oxen ate lying hack 
tobaek above afrouad line codteated below. There are diisde>liheplantstoleftaAdrightef(heosea. Tbbsceaeis known 
frcia irveraJ seab of the period, e.g. FM I 695, fig. 517, bought tn Athens, but accordhig to Evans from Crete. Cl, C^amifr 
Tfmhr, p). cevili, $$, aao p, ooo, widi refsoca to other oampla from die Vaphlo tomb and Myceiaeand Tmht, 
pi, o9(iv, fnw die eaiotapb at Dendra. 



Fio. 15.—(a) HaT 0? the Sword II ($). (*) Bviter?i.v Incisbd on the 
Socket of SPBAF*ifEAX> II (4). Scale 8:3. 

m (aa). TbTet.sidcd prism seal with gold mountings at the ends of the string-hole ^10. 16, flatb 54 , U (without 
gold CDOuatings) 0*09 >• W. 0*01$. String-bole 1 5 mm. in diam. Fine co n didoc. One face of the seal Is blaiik; the 
otto TWO faces are eogiaved with scenes; (1) Keeumbenl ox with a shrub or tree behind. (3) Wounded lion ovnii^ to 
view the spear that sticks in its back. Tbe shaft of the spear is btobbed.*** Behind ihe neck of the lion prefect what 
appear to k three spike of a plant. .. . 

Both thee some are usual on seals of the period. For wounded lions logeneral, see CneniMr Tnw, 199, with reieracce: 
a gem with a similar scene is described, but not iHostraied, from the ‘ ChiefUls’s Grave * at bosses {Prekitioru Tenkr, 
59 , 36 m.). 


'** Tbe interpretation of tbe bow-like objects must to some extent depend upon wbeeber they are regarded as being 
difTermt £roai {so Evans and meet autberities) or the same as one or oihrr of the sanilar lookto objecu that araear on 
the fbUowins: ^ I Tbe sold ngnet-riog frera Deedra {Am/ Tombs 56, fig. S 4 a&d ph xv»}. (9) Ine pin Irom Shaft-grave 
III. axid (be A«ioa pendant (repmdueed in BSA xLvi (19^1),^. 1 and ?). (3) Some Zakin sealings (JHS ^11 
83 n aos 57 ^-3, 8c—5, 88 ). Per the view that all these are represeotatiens of one and the same thing, see most 
receoOy Mawteu in B&i xlvi (i9s0* t03 ff. Hollasd,‘Mycenaean Flucaei 33 (1930), tuff , 

>*• Pot tbe knobbed ihafts of^n buniiag^pean or javelins with beads like A J (4) and I (t t), see Mannaios in oSA 

»0{VII (1938-37), t 87 ff* 

T 
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^(03). Cylinder kbJ (no, 16,71ATX 54,Camelian. L. 0*019. Stri^>hole s QUBt in dtiBta Pine 

i^diiu». ^e wbiu is raroskably vivid consideriog ibe cvoArung ebsrftcter <m the medium, reproenu two 

lions >** bimiiof in a landscape with dumps U bushes. The lien above is turmiu back its head, while a v^d goat sorinas 
upwards out of a th i c k et os the Idt; on the right is a loag*billed Urd alio ^ing up tbe picture, with wnai nav be 
intended for another Curd or perhaps a bush unmediacdy behind it. Mr. Kenna obeervo: ' Ybe cyliader Is Interestiiiff 
bccaiue the design shows the element of “torque*', or iedtitf for the round, which is habitual in^ Miooan enffravin?* 
and which here appears even though there is an atiempi at a nor»o&taJ patten For cyllndo seals in Crete se^Af it' 
496! they were 00c actually made ui Crete before L.M. lA. ' 

in (ttg). Ivory panel (pio. 17, plati 54, d). L. preerved 0*34. W. without border 0-043, vdih border 0-050 The 
panel is e. o*oj thick. The design on (he panel coosists irf oghc running s^als boldly carved. The ivory ws 3 in verv 
poor cocKlition, and ii largely restored i& wax as seen in »LATa 34, <f. ' f 

'ne border is composM ofseparate script 7 mu. wide. Only iragmecti of these strips are preseaved, except at the riehi 
eed «the panel ib mat* 54, d, where pan of the border remains in podtioa. The cad of ene strip was recovered : it a 
cut oUi^ely to form a bevelled jolot (no. 171). Ca (be under tide m tbe itrips are little holes for pees to fastoi the strins 
ip a EMKing of wood; traces « wood vat noted In the area from which tbe ivory pand came. Tcere is nc i^ication 
that ihe strips were fixed in (his or in any other way 10 the panel itself; ihe panel was presumably fastened in the mine 
way as the stripe to the ivooden backing. It is interesting to note (bat one of thoe b(»dcr strioe ortttfv^ tnees cf 
paint or dye. 



nca. 

For ^ nnueo ooraer, ct. UtAaMfnbtr, pi. odvi, no, Btp, with holes on the under side like our bwder shica. 

« . that (his Ivory panel may have decorated a quiver *«’ or a sheath (see p. asi and n. Cf Han«r 

0 <L Vin 405, where Odysseus Is given a sheath ‘ of newly sawn ivory ' at tbe Court o/Alkmoa. * ^ ’ 

in (as). Fngraenq of ivory, perhaps remains of a small box which might have cootaioed the two seals III lao^ anri 
( 31 ) and the beads (2fi) below. ' ' 

m (rf). Three beads (no. ifi). One of light, tbe other two of dark blue paste. Flattened globular in shaoe L 
4 5 mm. W. 5 mm. Perforation j mm. in diasn. 

^ 6) reports a lump of mag. 

neuta f;^ the NeoEAic levels at Phaisios, and says that' ive may be certain that it was a aaaed stone'. Sinularlv w 

(38)^l^*^d lhe'^k*'^“l '«“P 


(* 5 )- 

. , *“.(■?)• Lump of light blue g^ (no. 18). C. 0-35 x 0-83, The lump has one straight edge with a sinHe taree 
m u formlas.i” J^e material is opaque, and full 5 amaU cavities Tbl lump was su^ittJl 

to Prcfea*>r W, £. S. Turner, of the ^ety of Glass Technology, who kindly arranged for tests to be carried out on it and 
^ass, al(hou|h ffiompletely fusM, probably w the lack of a high 


reports that the material 
common feature of man 


of tbe same period. 
’ some of 


»cn^ rempem(ur«.-a 
Toe eyhndncaJ cavity in the straight edee 
on'.>« The^ ^ 


or amulet, the^mp of magnetite iff (ay) abw, anTthe 


ore, the otgecc mig^t 


,k . .k tL ^ out to us that these creatures were liou. His opinion is endorsed by Mr. Kenna, who lavs 

that there no doubt whatever that they arc liow ‘ on technical, stylistic, ud associative gro!^ ' ^ 

[]: J“ refercDCS was kindly brought to our notice by Mr, S- Alexwu. 

• « 0 ^* 1 ' ^ gfpmliaoo), 17 fig. 38 , for the remains of an (?) ivory quiver with bronse aiTow.headt. 

f 'irw 856,1%. (6 r, for a b«e mounting of (rapeoldaJ shape, with runsins smral decoration 

I'^P orminct.1, l„pjy compoKd ot.nzgnci« 

lui viu”"” “““I* ‘ ““ di color, liuchinc (*a»w ?) . . . Incerto e I’ujo ’ 

^ ** conceivably be formless lumps of glass or faience comparable to 

B ^ ^ (aamely. Dr. Eric Preston, Mr. H, P. Rooksby, Mr. 

of rt. ‘^* y*”) M the Research Uboratones, and laboratories attached to the Glass Woritj 

h I “o^ to out the experimental work of which the following 

5 }’ “ mcompletdy^ glaa with all the characteriitfci, such as type of fraefuie. 

“he oiAjor conicituwu found by a specffographic examinatica ate silicon, sodlwn. potaaum, calcium 
and. magnmi^. and tbe^«« PW in sma Itt to apprecUble amotm(s arc copper,'ahmffi,?; iron, 

drawn whether the gl^ was made in Crete or was a Mmewhat 


antimony. It is the copper which is tbe >oa'ttWtht'hh?S\^^ * 1 ^ 

produong (he various shades of blue colour. III. 
cooipositioD; SiOj, f 

» ^O. j# 00;^; Mg«j, 3-50%; M 8 at>, U tt' 
eTTma the eompositioo above no conclusion could be d 

^ amples of Egyptian Bighteenih DySITy hi 

57! ‘heo^vo TJ«e a a ce^ general pattern in the balance rf the coastituenisTand Se comnStion 
2[ f associated with and enSSdS 

^ h^ the same general coiiip«tion as the glass and not to be merely a decomposition 
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sharfc’i tooch I (i • Id Greece and Turkey today beads oTs U^t blue colour are r^arded as having prophylactic qualities, 
and are lo at^oro anim^. 

V(i). AlabaiiroB (riATi 56, i). H. o^odv D. of body 0 ty. of rim 0*085. Orange clay, tJie suriice touch 
worn, but bearing traces of deeoracton in black, ^e design cannot be distingulsbed, but amars (0 coiuiit ot sprays of 
eonte kind on ibe body, vilb rows of dots round the neck. Possible traces of eencentnc circle on the base. 

V (al. Alabastroa («o. JO, mato 56, i). H. o-«6. D, of body o*J 75 . of riro O'105. Very soft fabrics Rcie 
orange e^y, the surface much wenu but sco'^og trace of decoration in red. The devgn can jurt be dntisguished ae 
a vanery ol * rock pattern *, Ill (8;. Coo^rnc drcia on the base. 

V (g). Alabastron (riAn 58, i). This vase is leas squat in shape chan tbe other rix alabastra ftctn the t^bs. 

H. 0 075. D. rfbody ©• tj, cXrim 0*095. orange clay, the surface ortma% buffwell smoothed or burnished. Traces 

of dcconiion in black visible under the rim and rouM the handles. Possible indjeadons of a simple cross 00 the base. 






Fio. 16. — SsAW f*ou Tomb HI. Scale 3/2, unless otherwise indicated. 


V (4). Stone bowl with two solid lug-handle* {no. 13. b). H. 0*003, D. 01a, Soft enjraWy 

fleSed mtK hl»rV. Th^r^ is a boiri ^identical shaoe and made of the same etooe from lie Palace at MaiUa (foum 


stone flecked mth black. Tbew is a bowl ot idenneal sow and maae 01 inc same etooe irorn me rmM 

in 1934: Heraklrion Mus. no. 8094). BSA SuppL 1x33, pi. x»;, D, S, from tbe board of stone vaso in a L.M. 11 

house at Palaikastro. 

V fa). Stone ‘Bird's N«’ bowl (m. 13, rtATa 56, 41 - H, 0048. D. 0087. Blaek stone toljy veoed with 
white. Th« surface is ro^. Cf. ISA Suppl. I 1331 '^Bird's Nest' bowb ivere comwon m the LM. II Hoard. The 
broad 9 at rim as found on our vase U said to be characterutieally L.M.'*' 



_ ttftg. The tang 

tlogle small * rivet' hole for aiGning tbe pommel 

V f7). Spear-bead (pxo. la. 53. i)* L, 0*049. W. of blade 0*^5, of meUt outside o««, inride 

0*044. This is^ larg ot of the spear-beads fr^ the tombs; « a slightly longer than the sword V (6) found with it. ? or 
tbe description ^ III 114), vhiA it resemble* in detail. 

V fSI. Helmet face 0. 956). 



other 
This disc was found 


at 


»» Bird's Not stone bowk first seem to occur in M.M, I, and Aourtsb into the L.M. period (Seager, A/oAkf 38). 




M. S. F. HOOD AND P, DE JONG 


TOP VIEW 


UNDERNEATH 


WOOD 


SIDE VIEW 


IVORV 


UNDERNEATH 


WOOD 


Pio, 17 .—Ths Ivory Panel II (24). 

(d) End of the Pftnd. Scale 1:2. (6) and (() Fragments of Border Scrips, 
method of attachment to wooden backing, {«) with the bevelled end pr es e r ved. 


I showing 
'Cale 1: i. 


V* 8 (/^LUMS-KfJOB) 

Pio. 18.—^MALL Objects from Tombs I-V. 
Scale I; 9 except where otherwise indicated. 
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Deddra came & ‘ eonv«K brpuse biucco filled with lead ’ 0 'Q 4 > ia diameier; but this had a * smad severed rod en iu lower 
surface* (Mfoi TmhctD«f»tif^6^ fi^* 1 ^, 1).*” 

V (a). Poiat (no. 18). Bronze. L, O'Oj, Square 10 sectloa. Rather rcu^faJy made and irreg^ar in shap& 
The dp u blualed aod bent ovo', Poasbly an arrow-head. Gf. MA XIV 3^, no. 4 (L. o. tea), Imm P^iaUue: this it 
not Ulutirated, but U eoapared to one Moudi (Lolling^ Das Kt^paipai bti Mitu£ {i wo), p). ix i s, 4^. two others elriilaij 
8 and o). Si^lax objects from Prosymna are called by olegm * email Javelin poinu * {Prainvta, 145, plan 9$, (44) and 
(47), fig. 361. 4 (L.juit over 0^45)). 

V(io). Pendant (no. tS). Thin bronse plate. L. 0*055. Broken. The peodaat seems to be decorated oo both 
faces with rows c^pundied dob. Cf. BSA s68» fig. 30, ix D. 1, from the MavroepeUo cemetery, deaoibed as a 

« bronze peadant axe blade *.>■« 

V (11). Band (no. tfi). Broaxe. Broken. The pieces preserved have a total length of 0^(4. W. about 5 mm. 

V(ia), Rivet (no. iS). Bronae. L. 0*0:2. D. o(beado*ot. 

V (13). Kail (no. 18). Erooae. L. if strai^t would be 0*073. bead is circular (o*ti in diam.) with a flat 
rop, and the shaft nail is round in sectico. 5 clleB^fAUef, 12:, p). clxil, for naib from Shafk-gtave IV> noular io 
see and beat io the f way ■, they are said to come from moneo vases. 

M. S. F. Hood 
P. DE Jong 

SM The ’ butioe' wn found at the bottom level ofche steniM (tr. entrance) of Qumber'lomb to. The tomb yielded 
no wmpooa i an d the gold ornaments, etc., from it suggested that a woman had been buried here. On the other hand, all 
these omanMtU, etc., came from piu m the floor of the tomb: and the tomb had evidentiy been opened^ and the ot^ects 
from the floor jtseif removed. Tm raateml r«eov«ed ranged from L.K. II to the beginccELg of Lti. Ill ui date. 

Two objects of a rather similar shape appear aitaoMd to the of (?7 cords floating from the top of a Syrian 
helmet in an Egyptian representatiOR (r^Modum in Hmet and tAsMommunU, pJ. xvi, fig. 5). It is iherdbre conceivable 
that Our pendant had something to do with the crest or plume of the betinel. 
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THE DEDICATION OF CALLIMACHUS. A POSTSCRIPT 

I wish to add some points to the description of /(? 1 ^ 609 which I gave in BSA XLV (i ^50), 
140 ff. The plate number and page references in the following will refer to that artide. 

(1) I do not now think that the traces reported by Wilhelm on the right edge of fragment 
/ (p-144 and plate 11 a) are definite enough to suggest a particular or indeed any letter. The 
bracketing in my version (p. 160) should therefore be amended to: 

6[vou’ fcore^dvocevi] 

Mr. M. Mitsos and Mr. E. Vanderpool have kindly checked this point for me on the stone 
and agree. 

(2) Through the courtesy of Prof. Klaffcnbach I can add two more details concerning 
readings in this inscription. 

Hiller in /G I* wrote 'A^iSvcdof in the first line, where neither Lolling in 1891 nor myself, 
more lecendy, could report traces of a sigma. Prof. Klafienbach tells me that neither the 
squeeze nor the photograph in the Berlin Academy (both were Hiller’s sources) show any 
traces of the sigma. He also points out that there can be no question of recent loss of a letter 
through damage to the edge of the stone, as the present state is already attested by the drawing 
IC I 350 b in conjunction with IG I suppl, p. 91 no. 373'^*. The sigma in *A9i5vato[5] is 
therefore not supported by any evidence from the stone. 

Secondly I must correct a statement made on p. Z47 n. 23. Klafienbach tells me that 
the sigma of TToXynapxos which is now lost, though extant when Lolling first saw fragment r, 
is already missing on the Berlin squeeze and photograph. Hiller’s apparatus should therefore 
have noted the loss of this letter. 

Concerning the restoration of the epigram, I refer to E. Fraenkel’s recent note in Erasios 
XLlX (1951), 63-4. His rqection of ^j8(X)Xh'ov in the second line of the inscription in favour 
of -rbv |t6v Mafpcr6ov66sv •'jSXsv seems to me irresistible. Further, his restoration of 

is rendered easier by the amended reading reported above under (1). 


B. B. Shetton 
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A SHERD FROM PELIKATA, ITHAKA 

The claim put forward as an opinion {SSA XLIV (1949), $07) and as a fact (ibid. 309, 
fig. I, 4) that an ‘ Early HcHadic Patterned ’ sherd from Pelikdu is really * East Greek ’ should 
be accepted only with considerable reserve. 

The condition of the sherd is such as to make pcksitive identification cither as one or the 
other impossible, but the context leaves little room for doubt that it is another Early Helladic 
Partemed sherd of which five other examples were found in the same layer associated with 
an E.H, pithos burial. The pattern is familiar from other Early Helladic sites, and if no 
precise analogy for the shape has so far been recorded, this can hardly be considered a serious 
objection, unless we are to suppose that all Early Helladic shapes are already known. 

W. A. Heurtley 


SUPPLEME^TUM EPJGRAPHICVM GRAECUM: NOTICE 

The twelfth and subsequent volumes of SEG will take the form of an annual review of 
Greek Epigraphy. As far as possible it will give references to work done during each year on 
or relating to Greek inscriptions, and will reprint new or emended texts. The arrangement 
of the contents will be by geographical areas, on the general pattern of the early volumes of 
SEG. The editor and publishers oi SEG arc confident that this will be a service which epi- 
graphists, and classical scholars generally, will appreciate and find helpful. 

The editor oiSBG would, therefore, be grateful if scholars who publish studies on Gieek 
Epigraphy or substantially using epigraphic material, would send him a notice (or if possible 
a reprint) of their work. Their co-operation in this way would be much appreciated, and 
would greatly aid him and the publishers in making SEG as complete as possible. 

All communications should be addressed to: 

A. G. WOODHEAD, EiQ,., 

Corpus CsRisn Collboe, 

Cambritob, Enclani). 

Part II of Volume XI, which was left unfinished at the death of the previous editor, Dr. 
J. J. E. Hondius, will be published as soon as possible- 
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I. GENEEUL 


Aw SmsKL, 163-164. 

Adiy^JHAo (t^ei conncetioas 99. 

AeakM uucriDdon 103. 

Aeobto buccWro is?; ampbone 127. 
agate beads yt ; from Ch&lcU 89. 

^pbabet, Chiot 163-164. 

amber, beads 50; from Ghalcb 89; from Stavrea, 
Idtaka 23s. 

amethyst, beads 50; from Chalcu 90, 

ami^orae, AeoJian isyj for burials 15 i firetnao, 

K eiric 7: Eretrian, sbaM and decom&oo tOK.; 

Ian, luMeometric tStT.; Mellan 16; shape 
(Claaomeniai^ 137, 

' Andrian ’ vases 45. 
animals, heraldic 36. 

Aodochus I of Comma^ene ^ 99. 

Aphaia sancruary, Ae^a, Ghiot frt. 159 tF. 
i^brodite, siamettes from Cnidia 132-183. 

Apollo, DaphnephOfos, Eretria I} Pbanaios, frt. from 
Chiot sanctuary 159 ff.j Triopian, festhml 209. 
archetype, terracotta si7,220. 
arrowhead, brome, L.H. from Chalds 94. 

Artemis Hialcyathotropbos sot. 

Asklepioa, sanctuary ^Cnidia) 195. 

Ascypalaia, mediaeval fortress S15. 

Attic potiw, Eretrian imiladoa of (b.f.) 33, 38; 
geoi&eiric (?) 6; Amasis P., Andoddes P., Lydes, 
TVerbenian am^orae i^: jnfruenee in Eretrian 
a 1-23, safF.j Attic (?) icKytboi from Eretria 47; 

E ttcry from Gnidia 17$ nn. 2^ aj; style m 
stria 30; vase^paintink, and Cltzomeoian lay, 
130, i 33 » * 34 . « 3 S» *38. ' 4 *. *44 **• * 45 * 

146-147, 

Bajixaz (Cnidia) iSs- _ . . 

beads, Ute Helladic 50; L.H. from Chalcis 88 ff. 
Bean, G. E. (and C<->£,J.M.), TAs 171-318. 

black'figure pottery from Eretna 39 £f, 
black-gUaed pottery, from Caldja 174 
39; from Itbaka 231, 23a, 234^35. 836. 

Boardmao, John, fouttyfrwn Enttis 1-48. 

Boeotia, imports from, to Eretria 12; influCftce in 
Eretria t?. .. . 

Boeotian inscriptioo copied 44: potiery cbstribuaon 

bre^, figure from Cnidia 178; objects from ^vro?, 
Ithaka 233, 235. acn weaTOiu from Chalas 
(L.H.) 93 - 94 ; ^ Kn<w« (LiMO 843 ^ . 
Brooae Age coar« pottery, from lihaka 236-.23B. 
brush, nuJti^ 17 n. 8$. 

Bryaids an. 

luuhm. Aeolian 147. ^ ... 

Bu^s (Crvidia) 20a; dty area 173 -» 7 S; gtavefield 

butttrfly^oa spearhead (Knosso*) 236, 
buttons, Late Helladic from Chalcjs 92-93. 

Bybassus 202, 2 to. 

CUaRSTAM hydriae 14? o. lao. , 

Callioiaehus (polemarch), dedicaaon ot 270. 


n. 


Campanadinoi i^&-J3l; and Clatomeoian 146. 

a ital, archaic (Gnidia) 178-179. 
deeaUe 1&7. 

Chalce, inscription from 187-188, 

Chalcidian (?) lekanU 43; Ute Helladic pottery, 
comparison with Theban 34. 

Chalcis, pottery 18; Late Helladic tombs m 49 “ 95 > 
Late Helladic tombs near 49 n. i. 

Cbares of Branchldai, inscra. 163. 
chariots, on Eretrian pottery 7. 

Ghenoncse (Cnidia) 204. 
ehild'burisl, Eretria 19, 30. 

C3iiot alphabet 1831 pottery 144; and Qaao- 
menian 146-147 (t*7 f« TUbmgen Group of Cjaac^ 
menial; finds from various sites iJd 8* 5> pamted 
inscriptions 15^170. 
citiseiunip, grant of (Cnidia) 186-187. 
day, Oasome&ian 141; Eretrian 2; Ute Helladic 
at 53'64> ^ colour wash 20. 

Clasomcnae, iiaS from 151-15*; PoUery 123-1521 
pottery, date 148, distribudoo 148-149, ornaments 
place cu manufacture 147, shapes 141, 
fubjectt 142, technique 141; and Chiot 146; 
imhatioQS of pottery style 146; plastic heads aro 
daiii^ 126-127; sarcophagi and vase-pamimg 146- 
Gnldia, r«iOft lyinais \ eastern porton 185. 

Cnidus, ^hsbet 193; battle 0/187; dale of new 



sculptareaiori; site of 202-204; TeJur site 163-105. 
coffins, wo^en at Knesios 248, 253 . 
colour, direct on day ao. 

CoGBjnagene, inscrijkions from 96-toi. 

Conon 107. 

Cook, T.M, (and Bean, G.E.), TfaQuM 171-212, 
Cook,R, ** 3 -f 5 *- 

Cook, R. M. (^ Woodhead, A. G-), fetnUd 
tms on Chioifott^ i 59 “*?®' 

Corintb, connection with Ithaka 242. 

Corinthian pottery, from Cnidia 175 0. 20; fr^ 
Ithaka 231, «32, 293, 234, 23$, 240; relief pithoi 

157 “S'* 

03#,ncw city 211. 

Cretan tdief pithoi, dating > 5 ^« 57 ' 

Crete, tniiitaiy aristocracy (Minoan) 245. 

Cydadic motift in Eretrian 4; painimg, oonnections 
of style 24; parallch to ^tetnan 2f.; vases, 
dating of 23-4. 

cylinder seal, from Knouos 274. 

Cyprus, Ghiot from • 59 h- 5 * 

Daoctr, brOQ*e from Ohalds 94; from KnoBOS 
235. 

Dalacak (Cnidia) 174. 

DamocU (Spartan prosop.) 121. 

Dai?a'(Cnidla) ’i 70 o.«,J 73 > « 73 -i? 6 ; early settlement 
002; relief pithm 177 n> *6. 

Deko, Chiot from 159 n. 5. 
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Demeter ofCSnidui {B.M.) «(0. 

Deodn, Bronze Age helmet irom 35? f. 

•derivative!, terracotta 229 ff.; foreign, of terracottas 
S 3 l. 

•dino), Can^ana 150*151; EeetrianSf. 

DoUon gra^ta {Oltf Smyrna) 164 a. 

•double eomonaats io Chiot irBer. iw. 

Duababio, T. J., Crti^ ^ihsi in Dr. Gi^'nalalus’ 
Coiltetim 153-15S. 

Barr GaaaK parallels to Eretnan s; pottery (Cnidia) 
174 ft. 12 . 

EmMik (Cmdia) 171-! 73. 
fovr 4 troke fi6. 

£retna, fioeotian connections 2S; Cycladle connec¬ 
tions 28; and Etruscan b.f. pottery from 
1-48; OricniaJking 20 ft.; SuDgcoroetne 16-20; 
bls^-Bgure attributions 44 If.; black-hgure pottery 
30 ff.; vases from Boeotia (?) 46. 

£rythrae, Chiot pottery from site 159 n. 5. 

Esiii Kbala, vdyot fhun 96. 
ats, closed and open 163. 

Etruria, and Campaca Group 151; and Northampton 
Group 15c; ana polychrome 147. 

ErymoUedeia (EtymokleCsHdeia) 119. 

Euarchus, dedication (Cmdia) 175. 

Euboea, Late Helladic sites do o. t4b. 

Eudoxus of Cnidus aii-9i9, 

FaaluHG-aoiTU (L.H^ 69, 
f^ure^ shield, on L.Hi vase 78. 
fi^rines, L.H. from Ghalcis 07 f. 
f^eUura pottery 123, 127, 134, 135, 143, 144, 145, 
146-147. 

Frsser, ?. M., lascripiuns fim Comugau gd-xoi- 

Gavtos (preeop.) 201. 

Geneleoe Group, inscr. 163. 

Geoioetric pottery, from Clazomenae 151-132; from 
Cnidjax78; lo^ Eretnan 4. 
glass, blue (amulet ?) at Knossos 231,974. 
glaze, thinned 2. 

(Knossos) 250; beads (Cbalds) 68-8g. 
grave amphorae, Eretrian 13 ff. 
group, in terracotu classihcation s 18-219. 

Haucaanassus 212. 

Hankey, V., LaU HtUoAc Tomks at Khaikis 49*95. 
head-vases, AiUc 218. 

Helladic pottery. Early 238; Middle 238; L.K. Ill 
238-9; sherds. Early Patterned from Pelikdta, 
Zthaka 279; Laie^ from Asprceykia, Ithaka 227; 
Late, from GhaJcn 40 ff.; Late, from Stavros, 
Icbaka 226; Late Helladic pattema at Chalds 
55 - 5 €< 57 * 59 > 60, 61; L.K. shapes at Chalets 

S -55. frS* 57 " 59 » 60-61; rites (L.H.) in Euboea 
n. 14 b. 

Hcllenistjc poUew 172, 173, 174, iSr, :8«, 185. 
Hellespont, and Gnious 187. 

helmet, L.M .11 bronze from Knossce 256-26]; con- 
aecuoiu 258-260; A^ean type 95S; European 
* bell' type 259-200; S^ia ana Anatoliao type 258. 
Hera of Cheramyes, inscr. (63. 

Herakles and Geryon 42; and Hydra (Eretrian vsse) 

Heroes, strangling snakes (corn) 187. 


Hereward, Daphne, }few FfBgmtRis 4^ /G II* 10 
102-11?. 

Heurtley, W. A., A Sherdfrom /sAoks, 279 

Hood, iCC. $. F. (and P. de Jong), Lau Minoan H^erriar 
Orei^es Ayua /MRnir and ^he kfnu Htipitdl SiU at 
JCwsos 943-277. 

Woriaseripnon 195; stone 18^189. 
horse, winged, t55 
hydria, Eretrian 11. 

IAI.YS09, Church of Our Lady of Philerimo 915. 
imports, to Eretria 12; of Attic b.f. to Eretria 42, 
iocised ware, ^tria 11. 

incirion, on Eretrian vases 26; orientalbiog 20. 
inscriptions, painted, on Qdot sherds 159-170; on 
Eretrian vases 26,38,4S-44^ 

Ionian b.f. 123 n. x; 14 (Little Master); 'poly, 
chromy ’ 147. 

ioux, double as glide 160 n. 8. 

Iphiad&s ofAb^os 186-187, 
isoteleia 112. 


Stavros 227-242. 

ivory, panel and fragments at Knossos 250,951 n. 93, 

874 • 

DS JONO, F. (and M. S. F. Hood), Late Minaan Warrior 
dnses Jrata Aynas letmds and ihe ddew Haspilal at 
Knosm 442-277. 

KAirOS-inscriptions, Eretria 44. 

Kalyvia Sokhas, notes 00 Inscriptions from 118-122. 
kappa, lunate 164. 

Khallris, see Cbalcis. 

knives, bronze (L.H.), from Cbalds 94, 

Koedis, I. D«, Recent Restoration artd cteser^atian of ike 
Mataane’tls 4^ the Kni^ts in Rhodes 213-216. 

(at Smyrna) 164 n. 36 
Kim, and Demeter (order of names) 120. 

Kos, motaiu in Rhc^ea 215.. 

Kumyer (Cnidia) 181-183, 909. 

Lambd/S Eretrian type 38. 

lamps, from Stavros, Itbaka 233, 236. 

Lato, relief plaque f^m t^. 

lead, from Dbsilcis (Late Helladic) 94; from Stavros, 
Itbaka 236; disc from Kneesos 275. 
lehes ganukes 

lekartss, Attic (or Gbalcidiao ?) 43. 
lelyihoi, from Eretria 46. 

Lelantine War 18. 

Leukios, kourosof 163. 

Lyttos, pithoi frtim 154, 

MACNZTira (from Knossos} 251, 274. 

Manika (nr. Ghdds), Bronze Age cemetery 51 n. 6. 

amrri^e processions, on vases 30-31. 

masonry, ashlar 173, 176, 182, 183; polygonal 

172, 173, 174, »75> 176. trapezoidal 

173, 182. 

mastot, on vases 6. 

Mausolus (of Caria) 212. 

' Melian ’ style, connection with Corinthian 26; and 
East Greece 26; vases 24,26. 
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Ivlinoan bronze weapons from Knossos 255-256; 
roihwry character ol Late Minoan II |^. 
n, 4; pottery, alabastra 254-255; L.M. II-IIIA 
pottery 253-255; ’rock’ pattern 255; stemmed 
eobUts 253-254; P^tV 

MSiyan. Grey and Yellow Ware 54, 59, 64, 8a, 83. 
moulded pithoi* and relief plaques 157; daong 157. 
jnoumen, on vases at. 
ma, Eretrian 43. 

Myndus 211, 2t8. 

Myrina, Aeolian amphora ta?, 

Nauchatb, Chiot frs, from 159 ff. 

Naxos, Chiot frs. from 15$ n. 5. 

Neleus, Nereui ? 38. 

Nemrud-Dag rdiA $6. . , 

Nicholls, R- V-. Tjfit, Orpup end S/rm: A /tswwidfra- 

lim ^ Sow Mploitk J^imianmiaU 7 i7--is6. 
Northampton Group : 34 , * 33 . iS^> t 49 '* 50 ; “d 
Cl^oraenian 146. 

from Stavros, IthaVa 241. 

Odysseus, and Circe 

Oedipus, and Sphinx (?) 134. 

oil factory (Gnidia) 173. ^ , . . 

omega, date of introduetton 163-104; as o 103. 

PAaMBTTB plant, Ghalcidian 37. 

Pare, Ju^eineot of 33 f- 
Panpenon of Larapaacus 186. 

Paros, clay 16 rv. 79; subgeometric 16 o. 79 - 

S ilrix, terracotta 880. 

eitho, dedication to 190. 

Pcleus, Wedding of (vase) 82, 98- 
Pelikita, Iihaka, Early HeQadic Sherd 279 
pexachora, ivory seals 154; relief pftihos iS 3 « 

Pbaistos, metal armour from 260. 
phaoodikot stele 163. _ ^ 

pithoi, Boeotian 156; Creun relief 153 n-; Cycladjc 
156; stamped 156. 

Polu Bay, Ithaka 827. 
porphyry jar, Chalcii (L.H.) 95. 

Potnia hippdn 153. .t j 

pottery, Eretrian 1-48; Minoan (L.M. 11 ana 
L.M. III A) 248 ff; Mycenaean (Chalcis) 49^5* 
Praxiteles 211. 

Prinias, pithce from 133. 
pnsm seal, Knosos 273. 
mmeiheus (?) *34 

B xr names 114 n. 

tocoriothian pottery, imitations (Eretrian) 2 f. 
ProtegeoiDetnc pottery, from SUvree, Ithaka 240. 
prototypes, terracotta 219 f. 

RED*nova£ ponery, from Cnidia 174 
Ithaka 230,233. ^ 

relief pithoi, from the Gnidta 174 n. 12; 177-170; 

Cretan 153 ff. , 

Rhefieia, group of vases like Eretrian from 29. 

Rhode, Chioi pottery from 159 0. 5 ; monumcna 
of Knights, teeioraooo 213-216; mediaeval wall 
213; Heredu Tower 2:3; Gate of Commercial 
Harbour 213; mediaeval fortifications 214; 
Admiralty of the Knights 2:5; Byzantinesque 
Churoho 215; CastelliDia 215; Chapel of the 
Panteleimon 2:5; St. Nicholas’ Port 213; Gate 


of St- John 813; Gate of Si. Paul 214,. 

of the Tongue of France 214; Hos^ce of 
the Knights 215; Mouse of Torque of Auvergne 
215; House of the English Tongue 215; House of 
French Tongue 214; House of Prince Tsitsun 
214; PalaM of the Grand Masters 215; Street of 
the Knights si4. 

Salomra, Chiot pottery from 159 m 5. 

Samian pottery, parailels with Sietrian 7 < 

scale decoration, uncertainly Clazomenian 143 n. 102. 

se Knossos 274; leat^, Knossce 250, 

272-273; Late Helladic, Chalcis 88; prism, Knoaos 

37S' 

series, in terracotta claaificatien 219-284; definition 
220 . 

S^^avST ^M>t9(3a 243 , *+5-846. *49. 86i-a6fl, 
265-267. 

shark's tooth, Knossos 265. 

Shefton, B. R, The Vediuitum tf CaUwuthiu. A 
Po/ticript 276. 

shells (oyster, cpJinaf), Chalcis (L.H.) 95. 
shield, figur«-8 (?) at Knossus 251, 27 >; shseld-apron 
! 39 a. 70; shield devices 7,40. 

Sicyoft, coin of, from Ithaka 231, 234. 

‘ figure-3' form 163; intervocalic replaced by 
sptritusasptr ji8; replaced by tAsltf (Lac.) 12:. 
silen 40. 

^ip, Eretiiin 2. 

Sm^a (Old), Chiot Mttcry from 159 n. 5. 

SBMe^ as tepres. of soul 27* 

^«hMl,''bron*e (L.H. Chalcis) 03; f^ Knosros 
355; heavy tang« 0»ar spear) from Knoeos 250; 
buntiog speart from Knossos 256. -, 

sphinx, with 'apron' (Assyrian) 155; full face 154; 

wing forms 15J. , - 

spintm for intervocalic stgme no- 
stamped ware, Eredian 11. 

Stavros, Ithaka, excavations 357-242. 



Knossos 275: 

and s^r^d tree 154^ 

* 8un4tandard' 6. 

sword, cruciform MIooan type 255- 

Syracuse, bronze coin of (from Ithaka) 833. 

Taxis (Cnidia) i 83 -* 83 , «“• 

Tell Defcnaeh 123, 124, 130, 134; CKiot pottery 
from 159 5 - .. . c 

Tenos. pottery 4 ; pithoi Irom 150. 
tertacottas. Attic la; Boeotian 18; chronology 226; 

da»ificarion2i7-886; grouia224; measurement 224- 
sm; mechanical relations 225; from metal originals 
222 modelling and finish 221-222; reworiang of 
deriwtivc moulds 225; scries 224; sknnkage 
330; test of origins 226; variations from archetype 
223. 

Thera, early pottery 16 o. 79. . - 

tMa, exessed, dotted 163; substitute for stgma (Lac.) 
121. 

Thrasyboulos, 112; decree of 1x2. 
tile graves, Ithaka 889 f. 
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2^4 

Tod, M. N., Ifoies on Some Jnstr^tions from 
Stfkhas i: 9 -l 9 S. 

3 *!. fold, from Kqoaaos 250, 27s. 
fWDCS J t 2 E 

ThOfHOO (Cni^), SOS, 8 O 3 ,9o8-<io 
Tryp», EuWa 49 - 

lype, in (err&cotu claisiiicanon 217-210. 

UKPAsmTD pottery, from Itheka 23^ S35,296. 

Viaduct (Ciudla) 180. 

Vibulhtf, Marcus M. f. 20t. 

Viuicius, PubJiui M. f. 199. 


Watsrkouss, Helen, ExeaMlions al Simve, /lAaka, in 

70|7 SS7-24S. 

vre^&g processions, on vases 34. 

Vp'heutoaes, Late Heliadie, froco Chalcb 95. 
wbiK, use of in Oasooienian painting 141. 
white-ground lekyLhol from Eretria 47. 

Woodhead, A. G. (and Cook, R. M.), PainUcf Mserifi- 
tiov OR Cfaot Pouify 159-170. 

XI, Cnidian 193. 

Zagazig, Egypt, Ghict pottery from 159 n. 5. 


11. INDEX OF CLASSICAL AUTHORS 


Alexis 13, 115. 

Ahstode, PoLtics V !S05", 211 j V 1306^, aii- 
Arrianlls, 7, aog, 

Diodoms V 6t, 209. 

Gro^onws V 5s, 113. 

Herodotus I 174, 171, 202-203, soS-209. 
Hesychius r.v. teepu^dXovs, 1st. 

Homer, h. AfoU. 43,204^ lUedXlV i$i, 27. 
Kiicias, Diets B70,113. 

Fausanlas V 24, 7, S04. 


Pliny W/V 104, 204; XXXVI ss, sit. 

Plutarch, Gimoa is, S09. 

Ps.-Scylax 99, 209, 811. 

Stephanus r.e. loiOmov, 209. 

StoWus, Fhr. XLVl ^ 97; CXXIl 15, 119. 

Strabo XIV 656, S04. 

TbeocriCus XVll 68, 209. 

Thucydides VIII 35, 203, 209; VUI 43, 203; 
VllI 60, 209. 


HI. MUSEUM INDEX 


Letter/number references in brackets rder to the divisions of R. M. Gook’a ' A List of Clazomeniaa 
Pottery', pp. 123-152 above. See also pp. 165-170 for museum list of inscribed Cbiot fragroeno. 


m- 


'> ^43 


Alexandria 24052 (B.ao), I89; 85158 (P., 

Athens, Agora P.sS7o* >4$ n. 102(16); 

rt JOS (15): Museum of the Sritish School at 
Athens {^.35), IS9; no. 13, 1&7 n. 20; National 
Museum 1004, 32; 1005. 19: 1006, 29; 1007, 

99-4»J 1000,29; 2635,45; )»75. 

97; 12076, 3^; *2077,27; 12078,19; 1812^26; 

12189 , 97; 19130 , 27; *2131, 1$; I8138, II; 

12430.09; » 243 ». ao| 1243 % «d; **43^.09; 
r943M, 29; 16184. 3«; 58*0 (P-19), *39; *0713 
rB.nt,8), 136; Act, 471. 45; 413, 45i 2400,45; 
Act. fr., 144 n, !0S; Clazomenae frs. (A.9), 125, 
and 143 «• (y). 

Berlin, F 301, 24; ei6^, 1590.5; Inv, aw (D.t), 
134; Uv. 2979 (D.io), 135; Inv. 3220 (D.c), 135; 
Inv. 3347, 127 a 58; Inv. 3351, 177; Inv. 3677A 
and 3677A tu. 175 n. ao; Inv. ^30 jA.b), 125: 
Inv. 453: (A-3). 124; Inv. 453 lAa 
Inv. 453iAb-d (P.i^, x; 

Inv. 5^ (F.nj, 140J .... 

Inv. 30150A, 177; Inv. 30408 (A.j), 1S7; inv. 
30409, 141 n. 80; no nunwer, 149 n. 1280. 

Berlin Univcraicy, D.15S {C.III.3), 132; D.764, 

143D. 102 (t); J,6t5, 153. _ ^ 

Bonn, xisc.x (C-I-7), 191; n».8 (r-14), 139; 
1120.4 >*5; X 120.5 (C.lV.i), 132; X 120.7 

(C.II.39), 132; 1120.8 (C.ni.4), 138; 2588, 153 
l89n-% >586 (F. 16), 139; 1002.3-4. 
(E.rv.4), 137; 2042 (P.I8), 1391 2332, 152 o. 153. 


'• 335*1 
Inv. 

Inv. 453iAa (C.III,i), 152; 
,139; Inv. 4531 Af, *39 n. 66; 
Inv. 30070, 151 n. 151: 

In' 


, 5 j 5 , 143 D. X02 
^12), laS; 


X030, 


145 n. 114; 13.205, 150 n. 


Boston 66, 

86.576 
144 X 105; 

143. 

Brussels, A.1797, 143 n. 102 (5); M.831 (F.:9), 139. 
Cairo, Museum, 26149, 143 o- 102 3^377> *3®; 

DO number (P, i.i], 13d. 

Curo, German Instiiuie, no oumber (C.II.7), 131. 
Cambridge, PiU'pvilliain Museum, N.35-37, 39 
(F-i.tf), 138; N,41 (P.g). 139; N.42 (A. 15), 185; 
N-4S8 (Cll.ts), 131; N.43 (A.?;, 125; N.43a 
(B.20), 129; R44 (A. 14^, 1255 M44a (E.II.i), 
136; N.4^ (P-c), 140; N.8:, 127 n. 20; N.193 
(Rt6), 

Cambridge, Museum of Oa&sical Archaeology, 
NA-107, 144 n. 105; NA. 135 (0.11,32). «S«; 
Na.136 (E.IV.5), 137; Na,i37, 143 0, 102 (7). 
Castle Ashby, no number, 149 n. 131 00. 1. 

Chios, no number, 146 n. 120, 

Dresden 1643, 140 n. 72. 

El e us l s, DOBuml^, 144 n. 103, 

Florence 79244> *59 5* 

06tttnra, Lar.209, 144 n. 103. 

Heidelberg 1.28-29, 143 a. los 
numbers, (A.18), 125; (A4*), 

(B.25fl^, 129; 143 n. 102 t:«), 

Hildesheun 1539 (D,8), 135. 

Istanbul, no Dumber (O.r), 135; no number, 143 
n. (08 (12); no number, 127 ji. 25. 


U)J 

18 $; 


foil, have no 
(B.25), 129; 
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Istria, AO number, n. lOS (14); no number, 


i4g n. 129. 

Jerusalem 3 * 2545 {E.IV-9), 137. 

Kassel T, 438 P.«), > 35 ; T- 469 , 15* ' 55 - 

Kief, no number (D.fi), (94. 

Lausanne 4281 (D>i2), 135- 

Leningrad, 13987 (fi.K.5), 136; «7798 p. 4 ), > 35 ; 

15847 («) Tf. 28 ), 142; 15847 W >37 i 

17507, '27 n- a6; 20267 (E.V.i), 137; 20269 
197 j 80280 (DA 135; Olbia 45s 
(B.V,2), 137; Olbia 455 {BllI.ej, 1371 OlKa 
456, n. 102 (i); Olbia 457 137; 

no nuznbec (D.5), 135; no number (D.o), 135. 
London, British Museum $9.12-36.631-2, 175; 

63 -J-^ 0.4 (F*2i). ' 40 ; 67.5-642) » 59 i 86.5- 
*4.5-6, 142 n. 94: 864-1 .'"3 (C.I.iA 131; 
1192 (C.ir.20), 199; 1197 , 139 o. 64; :956 (F.io), 
139; '257 (F«o). ' 59 ; >2679, i« n. 108 

1267b, 143 n. 109 (8); 1280 (F.A 199; 1995, 
144 n. 102 (0); 800-845 (B.XIl.t), 136; 57. 


7oe-f (B.xs), '28; 7 >a (B- 0 . >2®; 7 '» 

128 i 7«c (64), 120; 7 « (B-2), '«8; 73 » (G Jr« 5 ). 
j«i; 79h (C.1I.6), tjJ; 73 ^ (G.II.g), 131; 73 ^ 
t3«; 74 fB. 9 ), '28; 75a fB.io), 129; 
75b (B-22), 129; 76a (C.t 1 - 29 ), 131; 700 (C.n.2i), 
121; 7$d (B.: 5 ). '*8; 77 a (B.jo), 128; 77c 
C.ll.is), 131; ?8a (B.ii), is8; (B-13), >«8; 
7 oS<, 143 n. 102 (i<); Boa (C.I.2), tsn Bob, 
H9 n. (10); (B.7), ith ^ (C.II.17), 


AE397, 154; G-76 (A./), 197; 6.121.4 (C.IV,4), 
tS2; G.X29.1 {A.17), J2S; 3 (F ' 3 l. '$9; 4 » 
C43 0. :02 (9); 5 (C.I.15), 131; 6 (B, 992 , 129; 
7 fC.U.B), xai; 8 (E.III.o), 137; G.ijo.a tE.II.3), 
13^; 2 (G.II.is), ijx; 4 ( 0 - 1 - 13 ), ifli; 5 l(E.l 4 , 
.36; 6 (kllA 138; 7 (B.in- 4 ), * 38 ; 8 fe-ins . 
JS 7 ; 9 Sf ’ O. (E-Mj 

i«o; ig (B.aS), tag; G.131.1 (F.B), 139; 0 
(C,1.8), 131; 9 (A.§, '245 ” (C.II.29), 13a; 
j 8 (C.n.tg), >3>; O487, 156; *895.'7i '57; 
I 9 l«. 53 '>'“ 4 . 143 *»• '« ( 9 ); I 9 l** 3 i (4 
' 39 i 33 (4 (^ln. 6 ), 137; 39 if) ?•")> 

» (G.If.3s). '3«; 19*1«'204 (A O, 156; 1934 W 

.18), 139; i925.6o8d(i), 127 n. so; 60^(2) 

(G.II.34), > 32 < 

Paris, Bibl. Nat. 160 Or, 15^ 

Paris, Louvre AM. 1057 (P4), 141; 1361 (A.as), 

126; B-561 1270.25; 561.1, 1970,255 CA.868 
(A4, 196; 869 (A-^), 126; 873 (A. 26), 126; 
873 (A.22L 126; 1153 (A.J), 197: 1462 (A.A 

126; 1548 (A.3«), 195; 1603 (A.«5), X 90 ; 1606 
(A.24), 196; 2365, a?; Campaxxa 10.233, ' 5 ^ 
n. 143; 10.984, 150 n. 143; E.556, 150 n. 143; 
737, X50 A. 143; 739, 150 n. 143; 855, 145 a. 110; 
S.75 (A.A), 197, 

Paris, Music Rodin T.C-35 (A *), 197. 

Paris, Mariet (Kalebdtjan), 139 n. 45. 

Philadelphia ^147.2 196; 6 (B.22e), 129; 

9 - 19 , 134 n. 5 >a; « 4 -« 7 » '34 5 i«J. a 8 ,(B. 3 a), 

198; 38, *43 n- i“x (ijtf); ac (C.ll.sxa), 139; 
43 (B.II), 128; 6 a -63 (0,11.36), Jsa; ^.150 


131; lOJ (C.n.i*). 'S'; (C-I 14), 131; 
lofa-d (C.lf.3), 131; io6f-g (C-II-a), 131; io6h 
(C.II.i), 131; 10? (C.lI- 17 ). ' 3 'J (C,ir.x8), 

131; X09 (C.II-iB), xjx; xio (C.I.4), » 3 i; "8 
(B.17), X 99 ; iiaa-b (C.II.2), 13'; " 3 C (0.11.4), 
13 '; "Se (C.II.io), x2t; 114 (C.II.xg), j 3 '; 
115 (B.18), laoj 116 (C,I, 4 ), X 3 «; "7 ’C.I.io), 
laj; n8 (C.I.n), X31; 119 l?. 96 ), xm; 120 
(B.13), 128; 17X (&.&}, 198; '72 (C.I.6), 131; 
WJ-IA 90 . J 97 n. 20; 53 '> '61 o. 12; 574 (A.j), 


53 ', '61 a* '8; 574 (A.5), a® u. 74 - 75 ) >29 n. 3a. 

&a (P.5), 139; 5 &b(F. 9 ), Rhodes & 5 «J ' 4 '; *5339 

M 4 , X 7 S; 5 , 1755 6 , X 75 ; 127 n. 25; X42S6,12711.25- 


IB. IJJ, '»/» *0-» 

8 aj-i. 590 , J 97 n. 20; 53 ', ' 6 ' »• ' 8 ? 574 (A.5), 
>*5; 575 (F.i), ' 4 »; 5 &A (F.S), '395 5«6 (F.a), 
*39; 93 '«->S. 8 - 3 , J75; 4 , * 7 S; 5 ) ' 7^5 f> ' 75 ; 
94-7-17.T, 8,175; » 39 ; 

1904.6-1.1 (F.d), 140; 1906.j-1.x6 (E.IU.i), 

136; 1924.<2-x.x( 56, 143 o. too (9)5 1952.5-4.1 

(X. 19 ), '25; 128; 4 (B. 21J, 199; 

191; (6 (C.lf.27), 132. 

oodc^ University GoUefe (no Dumber«)i (Raai, 

i 29 i (G.r.s), 'S'; 'S'; (g.ii.ss). 


^aS). 140; E.X59.4 (C.lI.i^), 13'; |•^ 5 |•A 
(B. 270 ), 129; B.^.A (Ro/C lI-s?), im; £.156.A 

C-ll-i3fl), 151; Bri5$.B9 (Rai), 128; B.x 57 .' 4-*5 
(A.X1), ' 95 ; E' 5 ? ' 131; B.176.A 

B.3i(, 199; E.i 765.9 (C.n.38), 139; E.aoi.A.i 
^B.9), 198; e. 30 i.B .2 (B.ga), laB; S.aoB.x (G.l.Sfl), 

13', 

Plovdiv, no number (A.xg), 125; no number, 195 
n. 17. 

Readily >4.1*75 (B.*4), '*9; '4>>*«75 (^A '8®? 
a 6 .u. 74 - 75 > >89 3 *. 

Rhodes & 5 «i (F./), ' 4 '; *3339 (?•<), ' 4 * 95 , 


8 (E-IU. 5 ), 137; '2 (C.n. 23 ),'S'; '3 (G.U.20), 
191; (6 (C.lf.27), 132. 

Loodc^ University GoUefe (no numbert). {R22), 

199 ; (G.r. 3 ), 'S'; 'S'; (0.11.39), 

132. 

MaaehescerMuseumni.U.ta, 1440.105. 

Munich 323, 155; 585, 149 B. 'S' "8. 9; 570 (A.I), 
124; 586,149 n, T 3 ' no. g; 533 ?JA.*), i« 7 -^ 
MykoBor KD 1028, 45; Kfe 9S7 (E.IV.i), : 96 ; KB 


ykoBos, KD I02&, 45; K£ 967 (E.IV.i), 136; 
980 Cel l), '3®; ^9^9 ^.ni.s), 136;^ 
990 (^.11.2^, 136; KE 991 (Bill s), 137; RE 


New y«k 26,49, 1440. xoe; 37«>>«4 (0.111.9), 139. 
Oulbrd AE 196, 155; AZ 197, 15^; AE 394, 154; 


Rome, Conservatori 106, (50 n. 143. 

Rome, Villa Giulia 25.1341 '50 n. >43; no number, 
1500. 143; no number, 1500. C43. 

Samce, German ExcavadonsK.igBs, 140 n. 79. 

Smyrna, Evangelical School, 142 A. 94 ^> 

Sm yrna (Bayrui), no number (£. 111 . 6 , see also 

A. 127), ' 37 * 

Teirniut 112 (E.IXI.7), ' 37 ; "3 (C.I.x), 131. 

TObingeo 1469 (A-2e), '25; 1470 (A.si), 126; 2656 
(A. 10), 125. 

Turin 4655 (D.tl), 135. 

Upsala (ao numcnrs), (D. 5 }. 135; (C.IV.3), 132; 
(A.16), 195; (C.IV.O), 132; (A.4), 125; (F.t 6 ), 
' 39 * 

Vienna, Kunsthist. Mus. 136,^; iu> number (D.j), 
'34; 3578 (* Oest. Mus. 4604), 150 n. 143. 

Vienna, UaiveRity 506.2 (A. 13), 125. 

WOraburg H.4710 (F.T7), '39; K.13', *49 ' 3 * 

AO. 4. 
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IV. BPIGRAPHICAL INDEX 

t, iNSCSJMIOHi 


XXXVI (jgu)* 97 ~JW, Mi- i~ 4 , 205. 

Am- IV-V (i 93 i-« 2 ), 48!, &0.34,205. 

BCH 1910, 4 « 5 - 8 . i». 9, 205 j 1912, 5 *^ 3 » *«> 

ti, jg, M5J «W. 5«, no, 15, soB. 

BM GtdtU la Seiact Gr. and Lot. Jnstr. $8, no. ot, 
96. 

SAfI TV I, no. 786, 206; DO. 786a; fio6; Hid., 
no. 796, so6j iiitf., no. 797, fio8; ibid., no. 8:3, 
207; rttf., BO. 825, 307 j IV Q, no, * 033 » 205; 
Hid., no. 10480,99. 

BSA XLVaStff., 119; 275, 120; 276!., 121 j 277!., 
122; 278,119; S76ff., 122. 

JG 2 ^ 0 ^ III. 

JG V (i), 229 * ”8; 363. «**; 488.4* XJ 9 J 5 H-> 3 . 


1x9; 304, 1225 591, lao; 597.*. ISO; fo4«4* ”9> 
122; 000, 121; 1511,121; isi3a,b, J22. 
iGXII (x),^, »88. 
flSXJI i 6 i, 75 ^' 99 - 

IG II*, 10, 102-117; 6og, s?8; 1526.19, iig; 1685 
A3.9, 113; 2403, 102, 106. 

I&Uoo. 51, 96; DO. 32, 99. 

O^/^g.Qo; 404 »M- 

AfiG iX (i8965,42CMja, nos.^ii, 205. 

&oeU, Ayugtmj* 19, no. 2, 16$ b. 28; 19, no. 3, 163 
D. 29; 20, no. 3, 16s; 21. ao. 9, 163; 24, no. 21, 
163; 26, DO. 26, 163 n. 30, 

50X»/3500,206; 3501,205; 4118, 108. 

5A?, 1S7, 186,205; 339i »88; 970. 


A0«^ 193. 

AtyOimos 162. 
*Api0nO44vTK 161-162. 

AoXIc^ 200. 

AriuoffiH' 162. 

*£imd(8e\o$ 190. 
'Epii6Mv8^ 162. 
*ETVUOK^X>r)t8€iQ 119. 

Z<o{Xo$ 161. 


diiflTteXo; 122. 

Op-retr(o»^), 4 pTOiT(<&Xrtf) 113. 

ytw9y6s 113. 
yvo^ *13. 

(ypoulwtrrws 113, 

doOpXfCI (?) 121-122. 

Einropof 113. 

^0lOTT^>J>Tr^?) 113. 

<pioir(dXrif) 113. 


2. PftOPRft Names 
duiioK^Oris 162. 

KXfOrri; 162. 

KXtjIvIko (»&T|ivte, J^Tioivfwi?) 

iiB. 

Mw pdt is 162, 

MIkk C?j|it»n«) i6i. 

MiXoSf (Ml^(o)Sis) 118. 

MOXoj^v] 162. 

NiKOuSt 197. 


g. Common Names and Adjecuvss 
Kcowo('ntiaXiK) rig. 

M)p<njoXO(yo5) 113- 

113. 

|2io6(oi6{ 113. 

oIko86|10$ 113. 

dXlos 

ivowtfiws) 119. 

TTpiovo(iroi6{) 113. 

TToiovOLmW^TTs) 1:3. 


"Oppiiio; 118-119. 

riipfcn^TOs (nep^ovrSs?) la^tsr. 

TToS^Ko; 162, 

SeoKXf|6cia 120. 

Taiu6pio$ 121. 

Xtev^lST^ 162. 


a<O9((0Troi6s) 113. 
oiivcvpooTpi^M 119. 
ono(Tr<iXfB) 113. 
ow/roT6uo5 114. 
crTo[^6(oTroi6$)] 113. 

ip cfir Q OTroi(6$) 114. 

CrTToy(pcrwierNO;) 113. 

OopmyBj 114, 
9i»TOwpy65 iig. 


*6uyerrp\6«0s ^us i2i. 
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Plate 12. 
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POTTERY FROM ERETRIA- BL/\CK FIGURE. 
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Plate 22 
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Plate 24. 
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Plate 30. 
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Plate 31 
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